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\Lft  it  be  impressed  upon  your  Minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  Giildren,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  the  Palladium  of  all  the  Civil, 
Political  and  Religious  Rights  of  Freemen. — junius.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  *•>  *  *  abridging  the  Freedom  of  Speech  or  of  the 
Pre^s;  or  the  right  of  the  people  Peaceably  to  Assemble  •  *  * — First  Amendment  United  States  Constitution,  December  15,  1791. 
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$4.50.  Canada;  $8,  Foratyn. 


Chicaoo^s  onrush  constantly 
offers  its  newspapers  new  thousands 
of  readers. 

Every  Chicago  newspaper 


to  triple  Its  circulation  in  tne 
past  titteen  years  -  but  only  one- 
the  Tribune  -  did  so! 

•  -t 

Each  had  the  opportunity 
to  double  its  circulation  in  the 
past  ten  years  -  but  only  one -the 
Tribune- did  so! 


82^000 
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Scott  Folders — The  Only  3  to  2  Ratio  Folders 


Also,  Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Folders  deliver  all  prod¬ 
ucts — even  64  pages — compactly  and  neatly  folded. 
The  outside  sections  completely  cover  the  inside  sec¬ 
tions,  there  is  tv)  unsightly  “feathering”  at  the  top 
of  the  front  page,  and  only  one-half  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  pinholes  at  the  bottom. 

Mechanically,  the  Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Folder  is 
certain  and  reliable  because  the  collected  sections 
are  not  transferred  from  one  set  of  pins  to  another, 
there  is  no  ribbon-cutting  as  the  two  sections  are  not 
cut  at  the  same  point,  the  double-size  knife  cylinders 
are  spring-mtounted,  and  the  three-surface  folding 
cylinders  are  of  steel  and  carried  in  bearings  7^ 
inch  in  diameter. 


Many  Newspapers  are  learning  to  their  sorrow 
that  even  their  latest  presses  cannot  handle,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  maximum  number  of  pages 
they  require  and  for  which  their  presses  are  rated, 
because  their  folders  haven’t  the  required  capacity, 
so  that  on  such  products,  slow  operation — at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  rated'  speed — and  frequent  breakdowns 
are  unavoidable. 

No  user  of  Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Folders  has  any  such 
problem  because  Scott  Folders  handle  all  products — 
even  64  pages — dependably  at  full  Scott  Press 
Speed:  400  Cylinder  R.  P.  M.,  which  is  One-Third 
Faster  than  the  maximum  rated  sp>eed  of  other 
presses. 


No  other  Folder  approaches  the  efficiency  and  satisfaction  given  by  the  Scott  Folderl 


"MULTI-UNIT”  or  "STRAIGHT-UNIT”  PRESSES 

CYLINE«R  SPEED— 400  RJ»AI. 

Walter  Scott  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabb  Addf«M:  WALTSCOTT  NEW  YORK 
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ITou  wouUWt  huy  an  aij^le  tree 
to  f^et  an  apple  pie 


mum  in  the  better  districts  of  New  York  City  and 
its  famous  suburbs — (Park  Avenue,  the  Upper 
West  Side  and  Westchester,  for  example). 

In  these  districts  almost  every  family  has  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  average  yearly  income  is  $6,000. 

In  three  years  the  high  responsiveness  of  these 
people  to  advertising  in  this  newspaper  has 
enabled  the  Herald  Tribune  to  climb  from  18th 
to  3rd  place  in  national  advertising  among 
all  American  newspapers. 

Herald  Tribune  circulation  not  only  has  unusual 
buying  power  —  it  also  has  the  power  of  leader¬ 
ship.  The  kind  of  people  who  read  the  Herald 
Tribune  are  the  kind  of  people  who  influence  the 
retailer  in  his  buying  because  they  are  the  kind 
of  people  who  have  money  to  spend,  who  are 

E articular  about  their  purchases,  who  are  followed 
y  the  crowd. 

If  you  want  the  most  responsive  and  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  New  York  market,  concen¬ 
trated^  use  the  Herald  Tribune — with  its  .300,000 
circulation  weekdays,  400,000  on  Sundays.  If 
you  want  more  than  that,  then  supplement  the 
Herald  Tribuue  with  other  newspapers. 


'MTEW  YORK  has  been  called  a  number  of 

w  things,  but  this  is,  we  think,  the  first  time 
it  has  l)een  referred  to  as  an  apple  tree. 

Apple  trees,  you  know,  have  roots  and  trunk 
and  branches  and  twigs  and  leaves  and  bark  and 
all  sorts  of  things  which  are  quite  useful  to  the 
tree^  but  of  no  interest  to  a  hungry  person  who 
is  fond  of  apples — or  apple  pies. 

Same  way  with  New  York. 

As  an  advertiser,  you  do  not  want  all  the  news¬ 
paper  circulation  available,  any  more  than  you 
would  want  the  whole  tree. 

Lers  come  right  down  to  cases.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  who  has  merchandise  to  sell  in  the  New 
York  market  can  do  one  of  two  things: 

He  can  buy  millions  in  circulation — and  get 
roots,  trunk,  branches,  twigs,  leaves  and  bark  all 
mixed  up  with  the  apple  pie  he  is  after. 

Or  he  can  buy  the  ample  Herald  Tribune 
circulation,  and  get  what  we  believe  is  the  most 
valuable  newspaper  circulation  in  this  country. 
Here’s  why: 

Herald  Tribune  circulation  reaches  its  maxi¬ 


Write  u»  for  a  copy  of  the  Herald  Tribune  book  City  Without  Slunu,*" 
containing  facts  about  the  New  York  market  of  interest  to  all  advertisers. 
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cfAmehica’s  markets 


REYEALED  YHESE  ANA2INC  EACTS 

this  ayentMj  executive  sum 
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*^^RECENT  study  of  markets  ...  of 
newspapers, . . .  their  coveraite  and 
costs,  revealed  these  amazing  facts,*’ 
writes  a  prominent  agency  executive. 

’Philadelphia  is  the  only  large  market 
in  America  where  nearly  every  home 
in  city  and  suburbs  can  be  reached 
through  one  newspaper. 

'*In  this  territory  of  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  homes.  The  Evening  Bulletin 
goes  into  nearly  every  home. 

‘’We  found  this  circulation  solid,  per¬ 
manent,  and  result-producing,  be¬ 
cause  it  grew  entirely  through  reader- 
confidence— without  premium,  prize 


’Hiis  desirable  circulation  is  available 
to  advertisers  today  at  a  rate  that  is 
unusually  low.  '  . 

’We  have  adopted  Philadelphia  as  our 
test  market;  our  advertising  labora¬ 
tory,  in  a  sense.  Here  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  experiments  can  be  CM>nducted, 
and  results  determined,  before  wide¬ 


spread  distribution  is  attempted.  All 
at  a  low  c*ost.'* 

s>tr  s»e  tte 

Advertising  c*overage  is  simplified  in 
Philadelphia  by  a  unique  newspaper 
situation. 

In  1895,  The  Bulletin  had  six  thousand 
circulation;  today  a  daily  average  of 
549,148. 

A  great  growth!  An  enormous  in¬ 
crease  !  Yet  a  careful,  unhurried  one, 
spread  over  a  third  of  a  c;entury. 

A  growth  accomplished  by  making  a 
newspaper  tbat  reflected  Philadelphia: 

Edited  with  care  ...  moderation. 
Avoiding  scare-heads  and  sensation¬ 
alism.  Gaining  readers  by  merit. 

All  of  this  is  important  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  —  whether  he  has  a  test 
campaign,  or  a  day-after-day  sales 
problem. 

It  explains  why  one  newspaper  effec¬ 
tively  covers  the  Philadelphia  market 
—the  third  largest  market  in  America. 


The  ConfuUnct  of  a  Whole  People 
A  Tremendous  Newspaper  Asset 


r4  PhiUdelphis,  the  csrly  sc- 
cepttDce  of  The  BuUetio  in  • 
few  home*  giBciuaUT  tpcca<l  to 
maiiT  hornet.  The  kitn  of  oM 


r  Urget  than  chat 


of  any  ocher  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper,—  it  one  of  the  great  news- 
Mper  drculationt  of  America, 
with  a  net  paid  daily  average  of 
)49,148  copies.  The  Bulletin 
reaches  nearly  every  home  in 
Philadelphia  and  suburbs. 
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National  Advertisers  Ask  Newspaper 
Circulation  Breakdown  by  Counties 

Details  of  Proposed  Plan  Submitted  to  Annual  Convention  in  Atlantic  City — Dailies  Being  Asked  to 
Finance  Undertaking — Guy  C.  Smith,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Elected  President 


A  TLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J.,  Oct.  31.— 
How  the  Association  of  National 
.\dvertisers  hopes  to  "take  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  newspaper  advertising”  by 
setting  up  a  Statistical  Bureau  under¬ 
written  by  newspaper  publishers,  was 
explain^  in  detail  at  the  annual  A.N.A. 
convention  which  began  here  Monday 
and  ended  today. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  by  S.  E.  Cony- 
beare,  advertising  manager  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  A.N.A. 
newspaper  committee,  calls  upon  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$55,000  for  a  survey  of  daily  newspaper 
circulations  by  counties  for  the  entire 
United  States.  The  survey  will  be 
"purely  statistical,”  Mr.  Conybeare  de¬ 
clared,  and  will  be  made  available  to  all 
advertisers  whether  A.N.A.  members  or 
not,  that  they  may  buy  space  “on  a 
more  scientific  basis." 

Newspapers  will  be  called  upon — if  the 
plan  is  adopted — to  furnish  the  proposed 
A.  N.  A.  Statistical  Bureau  with  a  com¬ 
plete  breakdown  of  their  circulations  by 
counties.  This  material  will  be  co-ordi¬ 
nated  by  the  A.  N.  A.  in  such  form  that 
any  national  advertiser,  knowing  his  own 
specific  market  areas,  can  check  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  circulations  in  those 
areas  and  determine  which  is  the  most 
economical  when  compared  to  local 
sales. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  plan,  Mr. 
Conybeare  explained,  is  to  provide  an 
advertiser  with  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
cost  of  reaching  specific  markets  in 
advance  so  that  this  figure  can  be 
checked  with  previous  sales  figures,  re¬ 
vealing  the  exact  ratio  of  advertising 
expense  to  results.  With  this  informa¬ 
tion  at  hand,  the  advertiser  will  be  able 
to  distribute  his  budget  wisely  and  in 
the  market  areas  where  it  will  produce 
the  most  sales,  based  on  past  per¬ 
formances. 

Such  a  plan  has  been  made  necessary 
by  the  increasing  cost  of  advertising, 
Mr.  Conybeare  stated. 

“The  advertiser  today  must  buy  sales — 
K)i  circulations,”  he  declared.  “Any 
advertiser  who  does  not  check  the  cost 
of  his  advertising  against  sales  is  work¬ 
ing  blindfolded?” 

The  proposed  A.  N.  A.  Statistical 
Bureau  will  be  placed  in  operation  as 
*0011  as  funds  are  subscribed  by  news- 
Iiapr  publishers,  Mr.  Conybeare  said. 
•At  the  Chicago  conventions  last  week 
the  A.  N.  A.  newspaper  committee  out- 
lint  I  the  plan  to  75  newspaper  pub- 
lish 'rs  who  were  generally  sympathetic, 
he  stated.  Harry  T.  Watts,  business 
mai  ager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Re.  'Ster  and  Tribune-Capital,  was 
nar  cd  chairjnan  of  a  committee  to  pro¬ 
mo- e  the  idea  amony  daily  publishers  and 
det  ’-mine  whether  interest  enough  exists 
to  aunch  a  drive  for  the  $55,000  neces- 
»ar  to  conduct  the  circulation  break- 
do  n  by  counties. 


By  WARREN  BASSETT 


The  fund,  if  raised,  will  be  controlled 
by  the  newspaper  donors,  but  will  be 
administered  by  the  A.  N.  A.  under  the 
direction  of  Arthur  H.  Ogle,  managing 
director.  New  York. 

In  the  near  future  a  meeting  will  be 
called  of  members  of  Mr.  Watts’  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  A.  N.  A.  newspaper 
committee  at  which  time  it  will  be 
definitely  known  whether  enough  news- 
l>aper  backing  can  be  obtained  to  carry 
out  the  i^an  successfully. 

Mr.  Conybeare  explained  for  Editor 
&  Publisher  the  reasons  why  he 
thought  the  A.  N.  A.  plan  should  appeal 
to  newspaper  publishers. 

“It  will  em^asize  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  direct  means  for  reaching 
the  .local  markets,  and  the  manufacturer 
who  is  considering  his  business  in  terms 
of  local  markets  can  parallel  his  sales 
and  advertising  effort  on  an  individual 
rnarket  basis  rather  than  on  a  national 
basis,”  he  said. 

“Many  firms  have  changed  their  ad¬ 
vertising  ideas  ami  are  now  pushing  their 
products  in  specific  markets  rather  than 
on  a  general  national  {dan  and  setting 
up  profit  and  loss  statements  for  each  of 
these  markets.  With  the  statistics  which 
will  become  available  to  advertisers  and 
publishers  through  the  Statistical  Bureau 


plan  newspaper  representatives  will  be 
able  to  discuss  with  the  individual  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  question  of  the  relative 
amount  of  advertising  effort  he  is  put¬ 
ting  forth  in  their  various  territories. 
Too  frequently  advertisers  have  relied  on 
advertising  in  a  few  magazines  to  do  an 
advertisit^  job  which  can  only  be  done 
by  intensive  local  advertising  in  markets 
which  offer  a  high  degree  of  buying 
power  for  that  particular  advertiser’s 
product. 

“Any  advertiser  who  operates  on  a 
basis  of  dominant  newspaj^r  marketing 
areas  can  do  a  much  more  intelligent  job 
in  allocating  his  appropriation  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  profitable  results  in  net  sales. 

“The  principle  of  dominant  newspaper 
market  areas,  if  applied  to  American 
business  generally  would  help  to  take  a 
lot  of  guesswork  out  of  advertising.” 

In  addition  to  the  Statistical  Bureau 
plan.  Mr.  Conybeare  reported  on  the 
newspaper  problems  for  which  he  de¬ 
clared  national  advertisers  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  seek  a  solution,  namely,  the 
local-national  rate  differential  and  en¬ 
forced  combinations. 

“There  has  been  little  progress  toward 
scientific  ratemaking  among  daily  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  general  rule  still  remains 
‘all  the  traffic  will  bear,’  ”  he  stated. 


New  officers  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  photographed  on  the 
boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City  this  week.  Left  to  right:  Gny  C.  Smith,  Libby, 
McNeill  8l  Libby,  new  president;  T.  F.  Driscoll,  Armonr  A  Co.,  Chicago, 
Western  vice^iiresident ;  Norman  E.  (Mds,  Perfection  Stove  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Central  vice-president;  Bernard  Liditenberg,  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York,  Eastern  vice-president;  Arthnr  H.  Ogle,  secretary-treasnrer 
and  managing  direetor  (revippointed). 


He  urged  all  national  advertisers  to 
study  rates  carefully,  and  criticized  those 
who  still  buy  space  “wholesale”  by 
merely  selecting  papers  with  the  largest 
circulations  in  tlxir  market  areas.  He 
cautioned  A.  N.  A.  members  against 
“delegating”  the  purchase  of  space,  de¬ 
claring  that  scientific  space  selection  for 
their  specific  products  should  be  the  chief 
concern  of  all  advertisers. 

Mr.  Conybeare  declared  enforced 
combinations  continue  to  work  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  national  advertiser  by  mak¬ 
ing  him  buy  more  circulation  than  he 
wants  and  at  a  price  which  is  too  high 
in  the  light  of  sales.  He  cited  a  recent 
newspaper  merger  in  a  mid-western  city 
where  formerly  he  could  buy  all  the 
coverage  he  wanted  in  a  single  paper 
for  $300. 

“Now,  under  the  forced  combination 
the  same  space  costs  me  $600,"  he  stated. 
“The  publisher,  of  course,  says,  ‘But 
look  at  the  increased  circulation  you  are 
getting.’  My  reply  is:  ‘Since  I  most 
double  my  cost,  will  you  guarantee  that 
r  will  double  my  sales?’  Of  course  he 
will  not. 

“This,  gentlemen,  is  the  enforced 
combination  in  a  nutshell.” 

He  stated  that  the  only  recourse  left 
to  an  advertiser  where  sales  did  not 
justify  an  increased  advertising  cost  was 
to  seek  another  paper,  or  another  form 
of  advertising  in  that  market  area. 

That  national  advertisers,  whether 
their  yearly  appropriations  run  into  the 
millions  or  the  thousands,  are  intensely 
interested  in  taking  the  “guesswork”  out 
of  all  of  the  processes  of  advertising 
was  clearly  in  evidence  during  the  three- 
day  session.  “Scientific”  and  “research” 
were  the  words  most  frequently  heard. 
A  spirit  of  inquirv  and  skepticism  was 
everywhere  in  evidence,  as  well  as  a 
genuine  desire  to  know  the  facts  whether 
they  prove  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  rather 
than  an  interest  in  theoretical  assertion. 

Retiring  President  William  A.  Hart 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.,  struck  the  keynote  of  the  meeting 
in  his  annual  report  when  he  stated: 
“No  longer  can  we  mask  advertising  in 
mystery  or  in  the  hokum  of  the  craft. 
The  function  of  advertising  men  is  not 
to  advance  the  art  of  fine  writing  or  the 
drawing  of  pretty  pictures.  Our  func¬ 
tion  is  to  sell  goods,  services,  or  ideas, 
with  the  aid  of  such  tools  as  make  the 
job  a  profitable  one.  But  what  do  we 
actually  know  about  whether  these  ad¬ 
vertising  tools  are  the  proper  ones  airf 
whether  they  are  properly  used?  It  is 
a  challenge  to  the  A.  N.  A.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  have  something  to  sell,  but  it  is 
not  advertising.  We  hold  no  brief  for 
advertising  se — we  want  to  use 

advertising  only  so  far  as  it  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  sale  of  our  products  at 
a  profit. 

“Of  course  advertising  is  never  going 
to  ^  turned  out  by  a  formula.  Ideas 
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Members  of  Association  of  National  Advertisers  photographed  at  Atlantic  City  convention  this  week. 


will  never  be  superseded  by  jwre  fact. 
Put  today,  ideas  and  imagination  alone 
are  not  sufficient  for  ^ood  advertising. 
Many  do  not  fully  realize  what  is  going 
on  in  the  minds  of  business  executives 
today,  and  how  they  are  scrutinizing 
every’  cost  that  enters  into  this  big 
problem  of  distribution.  We  do  know 
a  few  things  about  advertising,  but  that 
knowledge  is  far  overbalanced  by  the 
mass  of  sheer  conjecture.” 

Seeking  to  substitute  facts  for  con¬ 
jecture  two  speakers  were  assigned  to 
talk  on  “Testing  Copy” — S.  H.  Giellerup 
of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  and  Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Di¬ 
rector  of  University  Service,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  New  York. 

Mr.  Giellerup  condemned  the  practice 
of  guessing  at  what  results  an  adver- 
tiseiwnt  will  produce  when  it  is  really 
possible  to  know.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  advertiser  to  demand  proof  of  the 
effectiveness  of  copy,  he  said,  and  that 
proof  is  the  verdict  of  the  public. 

“See  that  no  chance  is  missed  to  learn 
what  your  advertisements  are  actually 
doing,”  he  counselled. 

“Check  up  on  sales  in  any  way  you 
can.  Work  the  keyed  coupon  overtime. 
Keep  a  detailed  record  of  inquiries. 
They  constitute  one  of  the  few  tangible 
evidences  of  the  actual  effect  of  your 
advertisements.  I.aws  could  be  so 
thoroughly  established  that  no  one  would 
dare  question  them.  What  is  required 
is  a  mass  of  data,  a  multiplication  of 
occurrences,  that  ran  only  be  obtained 
if  yt>u  take  the  trouble  to  keep  the 
records  and  rejwrt  them.” 

The  speaker  illustrated  the  testing  idea 
l>y  citing  a  test  made  recently  by  the 
.Seaman  agency  for  the  makers  of 
Kolynos  tooth  paste.  The  agency  copy 
was  based  on  the  theme :  “Kolynos  kills 
aiKl  washes  away  the  germs  which  cause 
t(X>th  decay.”  The  manufacturer  wished 
to  include  the  idea  that  Kolynos  also 
killed  all  other  germs  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  and  thus  protected  general  health. 

sales  test  was  made  of  copy  built  upon 
each  idea  and  the  tooth-protection  copy 
produced  65  per  cent  more  sales  than  the 
health-protection  copy.  Four  pieces  of 
each  t>-pe  of  copy  were  placed  in  four 
different  cities  in  four  different  states. 
Sales  were  counted  before  and  after  the 
test  to  show  percentage  of  increase.  The 
checking  was  done  by  salesmen  who 
made  three  inventories  at  209  drug  stores. 
Neither  salesmen  nor  druggists  knew  the 
copy  was  to  be  placed. 

TTie  six  most  important  points  in  test¬ 
ing  copy,  according  to  Mr.  Giellerup, 
are:  Test  one  thing  at  a  time;  include 
an  adequate  number  of  cities,  all  of  them 
the  same  kind;  include  a  group  of  con¬ 
trol  cities  in  which  no  advertising  is 
done;  obtain  an  accurate  report  of  sales 
in  the  stores  doing  the  bulk  of  the  busi¬ 
ness;  obtain  a  report  of  sales  in  all  test 
cities  during  the  period  just  prior  to  the 
test ;  and  don’t  let  the  dealers  know 
that  the  advertising  is  to  run.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  urging  large  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  provide  a  fund  to  be  administered 
by  the  A.  N.  A.  for  the  discovery  and 
development  of  sound  testing  methods 


suggesting  that  one  per  cent  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  Lichtenberg  described  how  Alex- 


Mr.  Lichtenberg  described  how  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Institute  copy  is  tested 
by  tabulating  inquiries  received,  and 
revealed  that  while  one  advertisement 
may  bring  splendid  results,  another 
patterned  after  it  may  fail. 

“No  yardstick  has  yet  been  devised 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  declared,  but  endorsed 
thoroughly  all  efforts  made  in  that 
direction.  He  stated  that  newspapers 
provide  the  quickest  and  cheapest  re¬ 
sponse  to  test  copy. 

Another  speaker  who  accentuated  the 
inquiring,  fact-seeking  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  Raymond  Rubicam,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  who  talked  on  “Where  Are 
We  Going  in  Advertising  Copy?” 

It  was  his  opinion  that  the  trend  is 
definitely  toward  greater  “brain  densitjr” 
in  copy — not  necessarily  expressed  in 
use  of  language  or  highly  technical 
descriptions,  but  shown  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  used  to  fashion  the  copy  to  fit  the 
product  advertised. 

“It  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
better  copy  will  buy  leadership  for  a 
product  for  nothing,”  he  said.  “The 


space  cost  for  a  piece  of  good  copy  is 
no  higher  than  for  a  mediocre  piece — 
but  the  results  are  infinitely  greater.” 

He  concluded  with  the  statement  that 
“copy  gloes  where  the  combined  will 
and  zeal  of  all  those  concerned  in  adver¬ 
tising  send  it.  Let  us  see  that  we  do 
not  send  it  around  the  mulberry  bush.” 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
answered  many  questions  implied  in 
the  subject  of  his  address:  “Selecting 
and  Using  an  Advertising  Ag«cy.”  He 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  im¬ 
press  his  listeners  with  the  larger  place 
ethics  is  assuming  in  business  and  to 
declare  that  “predatory  business  is  going 
out  of  date.”  He  cited  the  example  set 
by  Western  Electric  Company  in  a 
recent  advertisement  when  it  stated  that 
its  purchasing  department  did  not  care 
to  buy  material  or  supplies  at  a  price 
which  deprived  the  seller  of  a  reasonable 
profit  on  top  of  an  efficient  and  economical 
cost. 

Mr.  Benson,  in  his  speech  which  is 
carried  at  greater  length  on  page  52  of 
this  issue,  warned  national  advertisers 
against  weakening  editorial  influence 
with  free  publicity,  since  it  lessens  the 
advertising  value  of  publications,  and 


J.  H.  Platt,  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Company:  Mrs.  Platt;  Everett  R.  Smith, 
Fuller  Brush  Company,  photographed  at  A.  N.  A.  convention. 


against  forcing  more  trade  service  than 
is  proper  for  a  paper  to  give. 

That  A.  N.  A.  members  are  just  as  in¬ 
terested  in  “taking  the  guesswork”  out  of 
magazine  advertising  as  they  are  in 
scrutinizing  the  newspaper  medium  was 
evidenced  in  the  report  of  F.  R.  Davis, 
General  Electric  Company,  chairman  of 
the  magazine  committee. 

He  declared  that  the  greatest  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  committee  had  been  the 
preparation  of  the  new  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  form  for  reporting  maga¬ 
zine  circulations,  adopted  by  the  A.  B.  C. 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
week.  The  new  form  gives  all  the 
primary  information  on  the  first  page, 
and  the  form  of  presenting  facts  is  im¬ 
proved  by  complete  stating  of  all  circu¬ 
lation  activities  over  each  period,  he 
said.  ' 

Many  questions  regarding  magazine 
advertising  remain  to  be  solved,  Mr. 
Davis  told  the  A.  N.  A.,  chief,  among 
them  whether  magazine  copy  is  less  pro¬ 
ductive  and  economical  than  newspaper 
space  and  the  need  for  a  standard  for 
comparing  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
a  single  magazine  with  the  same  expen¬ 
diture  in  newspapers. 

He  referred  to  the  magazine  practice 
of  jumping  articles  and  fiction  from  page 
to  page  to  place  reading  matter  next  to 
advertising  and  asked  A.  N.  A.  members 
to  consider  whether  or  not  this  reader 
inconvenience  did  not  result  in  a  de¬ 
preciation  of  reader  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  Davis  completed  his  report  with 
an  attack  on  non-cancellable  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts,  urging  advertisers  to 
refuse  to  submit  to  this  practice,  which 
he  said  was  not  countenanced  in  any  other 
phase  of  their  business  operations. 

Following  Mr.  Davis’s  report  P.  L 
Thomson,  publicity  manager.  Western 
Electric  Company,  and  A.  B.  C.  presi¬ 
dent,  praised  the  work  of  the  A.  N. 
magazine  committee  in  securing  adoption 
of  the  new  A.  B.  C.  magazine  form. 

He  said  the  form  “drags  out  into  the 
light  how  circulations  are  obtained”  per¬ 
mitting  the  advertiser  to  decide  whether 
the  space  is  worth  the  rate  charged.  He 
asked  A.  N.  A.  members  to  determine 
whether  they  were  “either  the  cause  or 
tlie  victims  of  the  vicious  circle”  repre- 
.sented  by  the  demand  for  greater  circula¬ 
tion,  the  effort  of  publications  to  add  it 
at  any  cost  and  regardless  of  value  to 
the  l)uyer  of  space,  and  resulting  in 
greatly  increased  advertising  rates. 

Mr.  Thomson  said  the  next  step  was 
the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  new 
A.  B.  C.  newspaper  form  which  would 
give  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  cir-. 
culations,  but  admitted  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  which  will  be  evolved  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

Evans  E.  A.  Stone,  of  Slanco,  Inc.,  ri- 
portin|(  as  diairman  of  the  membership 
committee,  congratulated  the  members  cn, 
adopting  the  new  sliding  scale  plan  hr 
assessing  dues.  Under  this  plan  dues  are 
based  on  a  percentage  of  each  member's 
advertising  appropriation,  making  tlx 
larger  advertiser  members  assume  a 
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&  Co.,  New  York  department  rtore. 
Both  speakers  agreed  that  a  distinctly 
modern  art  is  t^ing  evolved  which  is 
expressing  itself  through  many  mediums — 
advertising,  furnittrre  design,  dress 
ttylcs,  home  decorations,  etc.  They 
stressed  the  idea  that  the  manufacturer 
who  is  not  aligning  his  product  and  his 
advertising  with  the  modern  trend  may 
find  himself  slipping  from  the  active 
sales  field. 

According  to  Mr.  Collins  the  corner- 
stoi:e  of  true  modern  art  is  simplicity. 
The  bizarre  and  erotic  forms  which  have 
been  called  modern  will  gradually  fade 
froi  i  the  scene,  he  believes. 

1  he  problem  of  getting  dealers  to  tie 
up  with  national  advertisers  was  dis- 
cusH-d  by  two  speakers,  C.  F.  Farnham, 
adv  rtising  manager  of  the  American 
Sto  e  Company  and  C.  B.  Tooley,  sales 
prot  iotion  manager,  McCallum  Hosiery 
;any. 

B-  th  men  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 


are  prepared  and  sent  out  monthly  to 
local  stores  for  newspaper  insertion. 
Cost  of  the  space  is  borne  entirely  by 
the  dealer. 

Mr.  Farnham  said  that  after  ten  years 
experiment  a  standard  dealer  ad  service 
of  four  layouts  each  month  was  arrived 
at  in  the  following  sizes :  two  three 
column  by  10  inches ;  one  two  column  by 
10  inches;  and  one-column  by  10  inches. 

This  system  has  caused  the  amount  of 
dealer  space  to  almost  equal  that  placed 
by  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  Farnham  de¬ 
clared. 

The  McCallum  company  offers  to  pay 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  dealer  copy 
up  to  a  certain  amount  based  on  sales. 
Mr.  Tooley  reported.  He  has  found 
this  system  very  successful  in  stimulating 
dealer  tie-ups.  Salesmen  of  the  com¬ 
pany  stress  the  plan  in  their  contacts 
with  local  stores. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention 
was  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  dealer 
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Basking  in  Atlantic  City  sunshine  this  week.  (Left  to  right):  W.  K.  Burleii. 
New  England  Confectionery  Company;  Allen  T.  Preyer,  Vick  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany;  G.  A.  Howell,  Creomnlsion  (standing);  C.  F.  Farnham,  American  Stove 

Company. 
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greater  share  of  the  association's  expense. 

An  analysis  of  mcxlern  art  in  advertis¬ 
ing  was  presented  from  differing  angles 
by  two  speakers,  Joseph  B.  Platt,  art 
director  of  Delmeator  and  Kenneth  Col¬ 
lins,  advertising  manager,  R.  H.  Macy 


surest  method  of  obtaining  dealer  co¬ 
operation  is  through  company  salesmen. 
Mr.  Farnham’s  company  sold  the  idea 
of  promoting  dealer  copy  to  its  salesmen 
by  starting  a  house  organ,  and  later 
started  a  hojisc  organ  for  dealers.  Mats 


helps  used  by  members.  Every  form  of 
dealer  co-o^ration  was  on  dis;day  in¬ 
cluding  mailing  pieces,  window  display 
material,  advertising  layouts,  reprints  of 
magazine  advertisements  and  instruction 
booklets.  The  exhibit  was  prciiared  by 
Walter  Mann,  of  A.  N.  A.  headquarters. 

Magazine  solicitation  methods  were 
burlesqued  in  ‘‘The  Strange  Inter-Feud,” 
a  skit  presented  at  the  informal  dinner- 
dance  held  Monday  night.  The  scene 
was  the  office  of  Mr.  E.  Z.  Marker, 
director  of  publicity  for  the  Aaron  Burr 
Institute.  Various  magazine  solicitors 
apiveared  and  made  sales  talks,  which, 
altliough  lamtxxined,  were  near  eiviugh 
t<»  reality  to  evoke  hearty  laughter  from 
the  assembled  buyers  of  s|)ace. 

Mr.  Presto  Digit,  representing  the 
Saturday  Morning  (/host,  api>earcd  with 
biur  chart  liearers  whose  huge  graphs 
showed  every  conceivable  tytic  of 
<l<iminancc.  Rising  to  heights  of  elo- 
<iuence  Mr.  Digit  announced  dramatically 
that  his  magazine  would  never  he  satis¬ 
fied  with  less  than  80  jier  cent  of  the 
.Aaron  Burr  Institute’s  advertising. 

Next  apiieared  Proi.  Rerfervid  Free¬ 
dom,  grand  slam  solicitor  for  License, 
who  waxed  dramatic  on  the  idea  that 
this  is  the  age  of  speed,  speed,  speed, 
and  showed  a  chart  which  revealed  a 
circulation  of  540,000,000. 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  circulation  was 
mounting,  he  warned  his  prospect,  arxl 
before  leaving  aniK>unced  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  was  now  640,(K)0,(K)0  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  charge  an  in¬ 
creased  rate. 


(illy  C.  Smith,  advertising  manager  of 
I.ibby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  was^ 
clect^  president  to  succe^  W.  A.  Hart*' 

E.  I.  (lu  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Mr.  Smith  servci!  the  .Assqpiation  as  vice- 
president  for  the  Western  district  the 
past  year. 

Three  new  vice-presidents  were  se¬ 
lected,  Bernard  Lichtenber^,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  New  Aork,  for  the 

F. astcrn  district ;  Norman  E.  Olds,  Per¬ 
fection  Stove  Company,  Cleveland,  Cen¬ 
tral  district;  and  T.  F.  lAriscoll,  Armour 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Western  district. 

k'ivc  directors  were  elected.  They  arc : 
Stuart  Peabody,  Borden  Company,  New 
A’ork,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Driscoll  on 
the  lioard  for  an  unexpireil  term  of  one 
year;  Everett  R.  Smith,  Fuller  Brush 
Company;  S.  F'.  Conybeare,  .Armstronjj 
Cork  Company  (re-elected)  ;  W.  F. 
Flarls,  Lhiited  States  Rubber  Company ; 
and  W.  ,A.  Grove,  Fidison  Electric  Ap- 
liliance  Company.  W.  A.  Hart,  retiring 
president,  becomes  automatically  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  for  one  year.  Messrs. 
Smith,  Conybeare,  Farls  and  Grove  will 
serve  full  three  year  terms. 

Tile  annual  banquet  was  held  Tues¬ 
day  night.  Speakers  were  Robert  E.  M. 
Cowie,  president,  American  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  who  discussed  air  transportation, 
and  Ray  Perkins,  entertainer  of  the 
Snv  Yorker. 

The  place  of  tlie  spring  meeting  will 
lie  chosen  later  by  tlie  board  'of 
ilircctors. 

.Aliout  1.5(1  attended  the  convention. 


6' 
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NEWSPRINT  PRICES  BREAK  SHARPLY  AS 
INTERNATIONAL  SIGNS  HEARST 


Paper  Company  Promises  “Substanial  Reductions”  to  Cus* 
tcMners  but  Does  Not  Announce  Standard 
Price — Was  Charging  $60 


^EWSPRINT  prices  broke  to  $50  a  too 
over  the  last  week-end,  according  to 
Montreal  dispatches,  which  cited  a  cause 
for  the  drop  as  a  contract  closed  with 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company. 

The  newsprint  tonnage  involved  in 
the  contract  with  Hearst  was  noi  made 
public,  but  it  was  understood  to  be  about 
150,000  tons  for  the  eastern  dailies  of 
the  group.  International  officials  issued 
a  statement  confirming  the  Hearst  con¬ 
tract  and  promising  substantial  price 
reductions  to  all  customers  to  be  an- 
n<mnced  “as  soon  as  the  necessar>-  de- 
uils  can  be  completed.” 

The  price  of  $50  a  ton  as  quoted  in 
Montreal  is  at  mill,  and  while  no  official 
conm'iDatioa  could  be  obtained  it  was 
genetalfy  reported  in  New  York  that  the 
paper  companies  would  absorb  freight 
chaejpes  above  $4.  International  has  t)een 
making  contracts  guaranteeing  a  charge 
of  not  more  than  $60  at  mill,  but  in¬ 
cluding  a  clause  permitting  customers 
the  benefit  of  any  reductions  during  the 

yov. 

The  statement  issued  by  International, 
which  officials  queried  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  declin^  to  enlarge  upon,  was 
dated  Oct.  30,  and  read: 

“We  closed  yesterday  a  contract  for 
a  substantial  tonnage  of  newsprint  for 
the  Hearst  papers  for  several  years  at 
prices  less  than  our  present  contract 
pcices  for  the  next  year.  This  transac¬ 
tion  involves  no  deviation  from  our 
practice  of  announcing  standard  prices, 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  details  can 
be  completed  we  will  offer  substantial 
price  reductions  to  all  of  our  customers, 
including  those  who  have  already  signed 
their  contracts  for  next  year.” 

International  Paper  Company  will  send 
out  its  prices  to  customers  early  next 
week.  The  delay  is  caused  only  because 
of  the  need  of  equalizing  freight  charges, 
and  adjustment  of  other  details. 

Those  close  to  the  company  informed 
this  paper  that  the  $50  price  was  “imagi¬ 
native"— that  it  was  “a  trifle  low.”  It 
was  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  any  f.o.b.  price  on  newsprint 
to<kiy  when  so  much  depends  upon 
freight  rate  adjustments.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  informant  insisted  International 
was  not  slashing  prices,  but  was  simply 
meeting  competitive  conditions.  Inter¬ 
national  is  anxious  to  stabilize  prices  now 
to  prevent  a  possible  violent  upswing. 

Montreal  dispatches  also  reported  that 
the  Toronto  Star  has  closed  a  contract 
with  the  Laurentide  Company  at  $52, 
while  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  was  reported  as  getting  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  published  the 
statement  of  L.  R.  Wilson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  of  Abitibi 
that  an  additional  newsprint  machine  has 
been  started  up  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
()nt.,  and  two  additional  newsprint  ma¬ 
chines  in  their  mill  at  Espanola,  Ont., 
and  commented  editorially  that  this 
“apparently  simple  and  innocuous  state¬ 
ment  will  doubtless  be  found  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  those  who  have  been 
following  developments  in  the  Canadian 
newsprint  industry  during  the  past  year 
or  so,”  continuing: 

“The  machines  which  have  been  re¬ 
placed  in  operation  are  in  the  Spanish 
River  mills,  and  they  have  been  shut 
down  for  some  time  in  conjunction  with 
the  effort  of  some  Canadian  producers  to 
limk  output  to  the  extent  that  further 
reductions  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
might  not  ^  necessary.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  conditions  incident  to  a  material 
over-production  of  newsprint  paper 
caused  something  approaching  a  panic 
amcmg  some  of  the  independent  com¬ 
panies  and  they  have  gone  ahead  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  effect  might  be  upon 
the  industry  as  a  whole  and  sold  up  their 
entire  capacity  output,  in  some  instances, 
it  is  sai^  for  a  number  of  years  and  at 


contract  prices  which  have  represented 
material  concessions  from  the  present 
nominal  figure. 

“It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
.Abitibi,  or  any  company  which  had  been 
curtailing  production  should,  under  such 
cirramstances,  try  to  catch  markets 
which  were  slipping  away  from  them 
and  hang  pn  until  the  natural  increase  in 
consumption  creates  a  better  balance  in 
the  newsprint  market.  Nor,  under  the 
circumstances,  can  great  blame  be  at¬ 
tached  to  those  companies  which  have 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  time  by  the 
foreclock,  etc.,  and  sold  their  output 
where  they  could  at  the  best  prices  ob¬ 
tainable. 

“The  most  important  point  contribu¬ 
tory  to  the  present  situation  was  at  hand 
three  years  ago  when,  despite  the  ex¬ 
ample  that  had  been  afforded  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  United  States  with  its  for¬ 
ests,  Canada’s  forest  resources  were 
ing  handed  out  recklessly  and  indiscrim¬ 
inately.  Swimming  with  the  tide  of  a 
then  jnsatiable  bond  and  stock  market, 
linancial  houses  scrambled  to  get  into  the 
newsprint  pool  and  when  it  came  to  the 
question  of  timber  limits  they  were  not 
denied.  Politicians,  during  the  current 
year,  have  talked  of  taking  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  over-expansion.  Some  of 
them  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  compulsory  limitation  of  production. 
To  thoughtful  observers  of  the  situation 
this  has  been  merely  a  case  of  talk¬ 
ing  of  locking  the  door  after  the  horse 
lias  been  stolen.  As  for  the  limitation 
of  ontiHit,  it  would  have  to  be  an  un¬ 
usual  law,  to  say  the  least,  which  would 
compel  a  company  to  limit  production 
to  a  point  where  bond  interest  could 
not  be  met,  which  is  probably  what  it 
would  mean  in  some  cases.  As  for  over- 
expansion  at  the  present  time  the 

movement  naturally  has  ceased.  The 

present  impasse  in  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  and  its  natural  effect  upon  the 
market  for  securities  of  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  has  seen  to  that.  However,  there 
is  no  set  policy  either  in  this  province 
or  in  Ontario  to  prevent  the  same  thing 
happening  all  over  again  when  the 

I>resent  productive  capacity  is  over¬ 

taken  by  consumption  and  the  securities 
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York. 

Nov.  12-14 — American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.,  fall  convention, 
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Nov.  14-16— American  Assn.  0$ 
Advertising  Agencies,  annual  c^ 
vention,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
ington,  D.  C.  ^ 

Nov.  19-20 — International  Adver¬ 
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TWO  AGENCIES  REFUSE 
DATA  TO  SPECIALS 


Ropresentatives  Blamed  by  Walsh  of 
Newell-Enunett,  Who  Claims  In¬ 
formation  Wasn’t  Held 
in  Confidence 


markets  respond  accordingly.,,  There  arc 
many  horses  still  in  the  l»m  and  now 
is  a  good  time  to  devise  means  for  their 
protection. 

“The  best  opinion  that  has  been  avail¬ 
able  on  the  newsprint  situation  is 
being  justified  in  current  developments. 
What  is  the  chief  Canadian  industry  as 
an  individual  field  contributing  to  the 
export  trade  of  the  country  Iws  ap¬ 
parently  approached  another  crisis.  No 
one  ventures  to  state  what  the  price  of 
newsprint  is  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  was  freely  predicted  in  the  street 
yesterday  tliat  a  cut  of  $5  per  ton  would 
occur  in  a  few  days’  time.  There  are 
reports  of  contracts  at  as  low  a  figure 
as  $50  per  ton  ex-mill. 

“Whether  current  developments  will 
be  sufficiently  drastic  to  bring  about 
better  conditions  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  any  rate,  the  opinion  that,  for  the 
past  year,  has  ^n  freely  expressed  in 
well-informed  circles  to  the  effect  that 
the  situation  would  have  to  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better  has  been  justified. 
In  the  meantime  Canada’s  forests  are 
being  hewed  down  and  the  country  at 
large  is  not  getting  anything  like  the 
proper  financial  return,  while  investors 
are  being  given  reason  for  quaking  as 
to  the  safety  of  their  ^dividends.” 
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Requests  for  data  on  certain  account 
by  special  representatives  were  refund 
this  week  by  two  New  York  advertisinj; 
agencies.  The  Erickson  Company  ami 
the  Newell-Emmett  Company  both  de¬ 
clined  inquirina  representatives  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  “check  accounts.” 

Officios  of  the  Erickson  Company  de¬ 
clared  no  policy  was  involved  in  th< 
refusal,  stating  that  it  held  the  right  to 
refuse  information  on  certain  accounts 
if  it  desired.  An  explanation  for  tht 
action  of  Newell-Emmett  was  given  b> 
Fred  Walsh,  of  that  agency. 

“One  of  our  clients,  requested  us  noi 
to  furnish  information  on  its  advertising 
to  special  representatives,”  Mr.  Walsh 
said.  “The  special  representatives  have 
been  altogether  too  free  in  spreading  the 
confidential  information  we  have  in  the 
past  permitted  them  to  see.  In  some 
instances  we  have  known  that  special 
representatives  have  carried  data  on  the 
account  to  the  agency  of  a  rival  manu¬ 
facturer. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  newspaper 
representatives  to  ask  for  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  “checking  on  an  account.” 
Space  buyers  furnish  them  with  a  list 
of  papers  to  be  used  in  any  given  cam¬ 
paign  in  order  that  the  specials  can 
check  up  on  papers  they  represent,  and. 
if  any  are  omitted  make  a  separate 
solicitation. 


EXECUTIVES  SHIFTED 
BY  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Macfarlane  Business  Manager,  Dona¬ 
hue  Advertising  Manager,  Antrim 
Asst.  Business  Mgr.  -  McMahon 
and  Benham  Also  Promoted 


(By  Telegraph  to  Eoitos  &  PuiLisass) 


Chicago,  Nov.  1. — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  announced  several 
important  changes  and  transfers  in  Tri¬ 
bune  executive  personnel  effective  today. 
W.  E.  Macfarlane  becomes  business  man¬ 
ager.  W.  E.  Donahue  becomes  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  E.  M.  Antrim  will  be 
assistant  business  manager. 

Under  the  new  plan  executive  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune  is  departmentalized 
as  follows :  News,  editorial,  business,  and 
circulation.  The  news,  editorial  and 
circulation  departments  remain  as  before. 

The  business  depwrtment  is  charged 
with  all  executive  direction  not  included 
in  the  three  others.  It  will  be  headed 
by  Mr.  Macfarlane.  formerly  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Macfarlane  was  appointed 
advertising  manager  Feb.  16,  19^,  after 
17  years  as  manager  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  A  great  portion  of  the  present 
advertising  department  personnel  was 
selected  and  given  initial  training  by  Mr. 
Macfarlane  under  the  Tribune  policy  ol 
starting  new  members  of  the  advertising 
staff  in  the  classified  department.  His 
connection  with  the  Tribune  dates  from 
April,  1907. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  is  succeeded  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  by  William  E.  Donahue, 
for  15  years  manager  of  local  and  finan¬ 
cial  display  advertising.  Like  Mr.  Mai  - 
'farlanc,  Mr.  Donahue  has  had  a  large 
share  in  training  the  present  personnel. 

Mr.  Donahue  came  to  the  Tribune  in 
1904.  His  place  is  taken  by  D.  F.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  formerly  manager  of  natioaJ 
advertising.  Mr.  McMahon  has  seen  20 
years  of  service  with  the  Tribune.  In 
1918  he  became  manager  of  automotise 
advertising,  in  1923  western  national  man¬ 
ager  and  in  1925,  manager  of  national 
advertising. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  selling 
of  automotive  advertising  will  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  selling  of  general  na¬ 
tional  linage.  Clyde  S.  Benham,  fo  - 
merly  manager  of  automotive  advertisin  v 
becomes  manager  of  national  advertisin, ( 


CELEBRATES  50TH  BIRTHDAY 


CLEVELAND 


Bmployes  Meet  in  Cleveland  PnbKc  Hall  to  Mark  Golden  Anniversary  of  News¬ 
paper  Chain  Founded  by  E.  W.  Scripps  November  2,  1878 


-Employes  substitute  for  the  sound  principles  and  greetings  and  regrets  that  they  could  not  the  editors  of  the  foreign  newspapers 
the  homely  honesty  on  which  this  institu-  attend.  were  guests. 

tion  was  founded  fifty  years  ago,  on  President  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Cover-  Fifty  years  ago  today,  E.  W.  Scripps 
which  it  rests  today,  and  which  must  nor  Vic  Donahey  wired  birthday  greet-  started  the  Penny  Press  in  a  small  ram- 
constitute  its  chief  strength  in  the  years  ings.  shackle  building  in  Oeveland,  with  only 

to  come.  Among  the  celebrities  who  attended  the  $10,000  capital  and  a  great  amount  of 

“Please  extend  my  congratulations  to  reception  were:  City  manager  W.  R.  faith, 

the  entire  personnel  of  the  Press,  to  the  Hopkins,  Joseph  H.  Alexander,  president  Today  the  Press  selling  at  three  cents 
men  and  women  whose  loyalty  and  effec-  of  the  Cleveland  Railway ;  Rt.  Rev.  is  housed  in  a  modern  three-story  brick 
tiveness  have  set  up  a  standard  of  sue-  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Rabbis  Abba  Hillel  newspaper  plant  that  extends  for  half  a 
cessful  accomplishment  that  is  at  once  Silver,  Barnett  Brickner  and  Solomon  block  on  Rockwell  Avenue  at  E.  Ninth 
an  inspiration  to  the  staff  and  the  man-  Goldman;  Bishop  Warren  Lincoln  Street. 

agement  of  every  one  of  the  other  25  Rogers,  Dr.  R.  H.  Bishop,  J.  Arthur  Fifty  years  ago  a  dray  backed  up  to  the 

sister  papers.  House,  Guardian  Trust  Company;  Harris  front  of  a  two-story  building  on  old 

“Hope  you  will  invite  me  to  the  7Sth  Creech,  Cleveland  Trust  Company;  Cor-  Frankfort  Street,  Qeveland,  beside  it 

birthday  party.”  liss  Sullivan,  Central  Trust  Company;  stood  E.  W.  Scripps,  then  24,  and  John 

And  Robert  F.  Paine,  editor  emeritus,  Robert  h'.  Vinson,  President  of  Western  Scripps  Sweeney,  a  cousin,  who  were  to 
who  succeeded  E.  W.  Scripps  as  editor  Reserve  Univer.sity ;  ^rle  Martin,  Cleve-  act  as  editor-in-chief  and  business  man- 
of  the  Penny  Press,  wired  the  following  land’s  Industrial  Commissioner  and  ager,  respectively. 

message  from  San  Francisco:  former  editor  of  the  Press;  O.  P.  and  Scripps  had  induced  his  half-brothers, 

in  ‘  Ohio  "Happy  birthday,  with  also  congratula-  M.  J.  Van  Sweringen ;  James  A.  Hogan,  James  E.  and  George  H.  Scripps,  and 
in  ijnio.  people  of  the  western  re-  President  of  the  Cleveland  Typographical  Sweeney  to  enter  with  him  into  estab- 

serve,  whom  you  serve.  Union ;  Tom  L.  Sidlo,  general  counsel  for  lishment  of  the  Pennv  evening  newspaper. 

“I’m  with  every  man  and  woman  of  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers;  Frank  A  dinky  engine  of  the  upright  Baxter 

your  staff,  in  spirit,  and  in  your  aim  to  Ryan,  former  managing  editor  of  the  tyjie  was  unloaded  by  a  drayman.  It 
be  a  great,  loyal,  successful  laborer  for  Press,  and  Ben  Ling,  former  star  re-  was  followed  by  a  few  boxes  of  type  and 
the  public  go^,  a  friend  of  the  needy  porter,  both  now  with  the  Illuminating  an  old  Hoe  press,  a  four-cylinder  affair 
.  ®  Po**'  and  an  exponent  of  the  honorable  policies  Company;  Edwin  Barry,  safety  director,  capable  of  printing  4,000  copies  papers  an 

If  he  missed  any  q{  journalism.  chief  of  police  Jacob  Graul,  and  traffic  hour. 

le  44  years  ^ey  affectionate  regards  to  the  good  commissioner  Edward  Donahue.  This  and  other  equipment  necessary  to 

one  remembers  qU  sheet.  May  it  make  a  50-years  leap  Newton  D.  Baker,  former  secretary  of  start  the  paper  cost  Scripps  and  Sweeney 

in  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  coming  war;  J.  R.  Nutt,  president  of  the  Union  just  four-fifths  of  their  combined  $10,- 

Trust  Company,  and  president  Charles  S.  000  capital.  There  remained  just  $2,000 

Howe  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  with  which  to  “carry  on.” 

, _  _  ...  were  unable  to  attend.  Editor  Scripps’  weekly  salary  was  $12. 

Tribune.  Raper  ness  manager,  also  in  the  west,  send  All  foreign  consuls  of  Cleveland  and  Sweeney’s  was  the  same.  John  A. 

Spencer,  editorial  writer,  was  given  $15. 
H.  C.  Farnum,  advertising  manager, 
drew  $20  and  was  promised  commission. 
B  Peter  T.  Forsyth,  the  pressman,  drew 
I  $3  a  week  more  than  the  editor. 

The  Penny  Press  kept  out  of  debt  the 
first  year  and  has  been  debt-free  ever 
since. 

The  Penny  Press  was  very  small  in 
size  with  large  type.  It  carried  the  news 
briefly.  Advertisements  occupied  a  part 
of  its  first  page.  When  billboards  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  penny  paper  was  to  make 
its  appearance  in  QeVeland  some  laughed. 
The  working  man  who  labored  for  $1 
a  day  did  not  laugh.  He  could  afford 
to  pay  a  penny  where  the  S-cent  price 
of  the  other  publications  was  too  high 
for  him. 

The  street  sale  method  of  circulation 
was  practically  inaugurated  with  the 
starting  of  the  Penny  Press  and  has 
tieen  adopted  throughout  the  nation  sine: 
that  time. 

So  fast  did  the  Penny  Press  grow  that 
before  it  was  three  years  old  it  had  more 
circulation  than  all  the  other  papers  com¬ 
bined  and  carried  a  larger  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any. 

On  Nov.  10,  1884,  the  name  of  the 
Penny  Press  was  changed  to  the  Press. 

In  announcing  the  golden  anniversa^ 
celebration  of  the  Press,  Editor  Louis  B. 
Seltzer  referred  to  an  article  by  E.  W. 
Scripps  which  appeared  on  the  first  page 
of  the  first  Penny  Press. 

"What  are  your  politics?”  Scrippawas 
asked  by  a  Gevelander.  He  answered 
through  the  columns  of  his  newspaper, 
as  follows: 

"Support  Good  Mon” 

“We  have  no  politics,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  the  wostl  as  cornmonly  us^. 
We  are  not  Republican,  not  DenriMratic, 
not  Greenback  and  not  Prohibitionists. 
We  simply  intend  to  support  good  men 
and  condemn  bad  ones,  support  good 
measures  and  condemn  baa  ones,  no 
matter  what  party  they  belong  to. 

“We  shall  tdl  no  lies  about  persons 
or  policies  for  love,  malice  or  money. 
It  is  no  part  of  a  newspaper’s  business 
to  array  itself  on  the  side  of  this  or  that 
party,  or  fight.  He  or  wrangle  for  it. 
The  newspaper  should  simply  present  all 
the  facts  the  editor  is  capable  of  obtain¬ 
ing  concerning  men  and  measures  before 
the  bar  of  the  (mblic  and  then  after  hav¬ 
ing  discharged  its  duty  as  a  witness,  be 
satisfied  to  leave  the  jury  in  the  case — 
the  public — to  find  the  verdict.” 


CLEVELAND,  O.,  Nov.  2. 

of  the  Clri’eland  Press,  assembled  in 
pul'lic  auditorium  here  Friday  night 
hoi  -  >red  the  memory  of  E.  W.  Scripps, 
am:  celebrated  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Cleveland  Penny 
Pr  ss,  first  of  the  present  26  Scripps 
H<  ward  newspapers. 

.As  against  the  six  or  seven  Penny 
Pr -ss  employes  of  1878,  nearly  800 
prt-ient  employes  attended  the  reception. 
iTieir  immediate  families  swelled  the  at- 
tenilance  to  more  than  3,000. 

On  the  speakers’  platform  were  more 
than  twenty  employes  of  25  or  more 
years  standing.  They  were  the  honor 
guests.  Some  of  them  had  worked 
the  old  Penny  Press  and  had  helped  it 
grow  from  a  small  near  tabloid-type  of 
circular  to  the  largest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  afternoon  newspaper  ■ 

Among  these  was  Jack  Lynch,  present 
assistant  business  manager,  who  obtained 
his  first  job  on  the  Penny  Press  44  years 


master,  who  came  to  the  Press  as  a  re-  W.  W.  Hawkins,  vice-chairman  of  the 
porter  in  1890,  spent  two^  years  and  then  board,  and  W.  G.  Chandler,  general  busi- 
went  to  the  Chicago  '  ”  . 

came  back  to  the  Press  in  1900,  worked 
as  assistant  city  editor  for  two  years  and 
then  established  his  “Most  Anything” 
column  which  has  been  apj^aring  ever 
since  and  has  a  great  following.  Raper, 


The  Penny  Press. 


One  of  these  was  an  investigation  of 
conditions  at  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  which 
caused  the  state  to  establish  an  outdoor 
prison  near  London,  O. 

Then  there  was  Edwin  Hyatt,  linotype 
operator  who  set  type  by  hand  pn  the 
Press  39  years  ago  next  April.  Hyatt 
has  seen  hundreds  come  and  go  but  re- 
auins  as  a  sort  of  Rock  of  (Hbraltar  in 
the  composing  room. 

At  the  spe^cr’s  table  were  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  editorial  director  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  son  of  E.  W. 
Scripps ;  G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of 
die  newapa{xrs;  R.  A.  Huber,  assistant 
general  business  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers;  E.  E.  G»k,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  central  group;  J.  W.  Foster,  assistant 
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Editor  &  P ublitker  and  Thm  Fourth  Estate  for  N ovember':  3,  1928 


SEPTEMBER  LINAGE  DECREASE  IN  LARGE  CITIES  NEGUGIBLE 


POMPARISON  ol  Sen-.  1928,  wiiut  Sept,  1927 
advertising  linage  fibres  for  leading  newspapers 
of  the  United  Sutes,  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  Statistical  De^rtment,  Inc.,  and  Edito* 
Sc  PuBLisHEE,  shows  a  loss  of  6/lOths  of  1  per  cenL 
Figures  by  cities  follow: 

Summary  of  Advertisinif  by  Cities 


38  cities  listed 
150  papers  listed 


18  show  gain 
72  show  gun 
1  no  comparison 


20  show  loss 
77  show  loss 


New  York . . 

Chicago  . 

Philadelphia  .... 
Detroit  ......... 

Cleveland  . 

St.  Ixiuis . 

Boston . 

I.ns  Angeles  .... 
Milwaukee  . . . . 
Wasbingtm  .... 

Cincinnati  . 

New  Orleans  . . 
Minneapolis  .... 
Indianapolis  .... 

Denver  . 

Providence  . . . . 

Columbus  . 

Louisville . 

St.  Paul . 

Oakland  . 

Omaha  . 

Birmingham  .. . . 

Richmo^ . 

Dasrton  . 

Houston  . 

Des  Moines  . . . 

Buffalo . 

San  Francisco... 

Atlanu  . 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Memphis . 

Newark,  N.  J. . . 
L.ong  Bnch.  Cal. 
Portland.  Ore. . . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Rochester,  N.  Y 
Seattle,  Wash.. 
Baltimore . 


1928 

15,796,704 
7,326,480 
6.654,540 
5,220,432 
3,754,200 
4,105,060 
5,306,992 
6,375,418 
.  3,238,821 
4,104,616 
3.310,328 
.  3,471,706 

3,148,149 
2,764.068 
2.585,477 
,  2,761,614 

.  3,167,811 

,  2,857,443 

2,584,260 
,  2,257,248 

,  1.847.863 

2.685.760 
,  1,771.630 

.  2,481,458 

.  3.114.776 

.  1,556,656 

3.402,875 
3.947,908 
,  2.755.570 

.  3.405.380 

.  2.386.659 

.  3,080.351 

.  I.441.9S8 

.  2.813,356 

.  3.848.513 

.  3.204.761 

.  2.903.894 

.  3.856.268 


1927 

15,427,739 

7,518,774 

6,915,916 

4,854,108 

3,681,825 

3,876,780 

5.118,945 

6.523,342 

3,168,314 

4,593,235 

3.398,458 

3,645,737 

2.930.168 
2,919,066 
2.734,670 
2,774,965 
3,544,104 
2.774,765 
2,306.052 
2,275,182 

1.624.168 
2,587,998 
1.801,996 
2.697,674 
2,972.662 
1,482.466 
3,211,567 
4,170.036 
2.583,474 
3,253.930 
2,490,794 
3.310.486 
1,270,367 
3.176.418 
3.783,725 
3.537.644 
3,029,446 
4,078,208 


368.965  Gain 
192.294  Loss 
261,376  Loss 
366,324  Gain 
72,375  Gain 
228,280  Gain 
188.047  Gain 
147,924  Loss 
70,507  Gain 
488,619  Loss 
88.130  Loss 
174.031  Loss 
217.981  Gain 
154.998  Loss 
149,193  Loss 
13.351  I^s 
376,293  Loss 
82,678  Gain 
278.208  Gain 
17,934  Lost 
223,695  Gain 
97.762  Gain 
30.366  Lots 
216,216  Loss 
142.114  Gain 
74,190  Gain 
190,308  Gain 
222.128  Ixwt 
172,096  Gain 
151,450  Gain 
490,754  Lost 
230.135  Lott 
171,591  Cmin 
363,062  Loss 
64.788  Gain 
332.883  I.osa 
125.552  Ijoft 
221,940  Loss 


.141,296,943  142,045,204  948,261  Lost 


Note  references  under  individual  newspaper  linage. 

NEW  YORK 


American  . 

Herald  Tribune . 

Times  . 

World  . 

*Mirror  (tab.).,..,. 
Newt  (tab.)........ 

*Evening  Graphic... 
'Evening  Journal .... 

•Evening  Post . 

•Evening  World . 

•Sun  . 

•Telegram  . 

Brooklyn  Eagle . 

Brooklyn  Tiroes . 

Standard  Union .... 
Bronx  Home  News.. 


1928 

1,105,718 

1,911,166 

2,947,596 

1,327,310 

1233S0 

875,652 

258.758 

1,208,438 

451,608 

825.282 

1,356.962 

487,746 

1,667,574 

409.082 

354.478 

485,484 


1927 

1.035,408 

1,703,394 

2,708,736 

1,351.542 

262,624 

794.820 

258.562 

1,138.838 

449.668 

843.336 

1,422,882 

524.298 

1,509.710 

465,002 

452,082 

506,837 


ToUls .  15,796,704  15.427.739 


•Daily  News . 

Tribune  ........ 

Herald  Examiner. 

•Pest  . 

•American  . 

•Journal . 


CHICAGO 

1928  1927 

1,700.838  1,789,470 

2,653,185  2.710.680 

1,195,428  1,042,029 

348.801  4.14,712 

1,183.872  1,195,299 

244,356  346.584 


88,632  Loss 
57.495  Loss 
153,399  Gain 
85,911  Lots 
11,427  Loss 
102,228  Lots 


7,326,480  7,518,774 

PHILADELPHIA 

1928  1927 


Inquirer . 

Record  . 

Ledger  . 

•Evening  Ledger. 

•Bulletin  . 

•Sun  . 

•News . 


1928 

1,638.045 

775,205 

1,139,549 

1,023.307 

1,617,104 


1,628.280 

746.985 

1,180449 

1,176.054 

1,632,158 

162,510 

389,580 


9,765  Gain 
28420  Gain 
40,800  Lots 
152.747  Lots 
15,054  Lots 
162,510  Loss 
71,750  Gain 


Totals  .  6,654,540  6,915,916 

Sun  discontinued  Febrimry,  1928. 


1928 

1927 

News  . 

Times  . 

Free  Prtm . 

. .  2.628.024 

..  1.268,848 

..  1,323,560 

2,512.034 

1,122,730 

1419444 

115,990  Gain 
146,118  Gain 
104416  Gain 

. . 

. .  5420,432 

4,854,108 

366.324  Gain 

CLEVELAND 

1928 

1927 

PUin  Dealer . 

Newt-Leader . 

•Press . 

. .  1,502,700 

..  961.650 

..  1489.850 

1,413,525 

1.003475 

1,265.025 

89.175  Gain 
41,625  Loss 
24425  Gain 

Touls  . 

. ,  3,754400 

3,681,825 

72,375  Gain 

ST.  LOUIS 

1928 

1927 

Post-Dispatch  . . . . 
Globe- Democrat  ... 

•.Sur  . 

•Times  . 

..  1,954,960 

.,  1429.700 

593.700 

326.700 

1,921,080 

1,145,400 

499400 

310,500 

33,880  (kin 
84.300  (kin 
93,900  (kin 
16400  (kin 

Toult  . 

. . .  4,105,060 

3476,780 

228480  (kin 

•  No  Sunday  edition. 


Herald  . 

Globe . 

Post  . 

Advertiser  . 

•American  . 

•Transcript  . 

1928 

. .  1,339,413 

. .  1.386.073 

..  1,154,351 

. .  404,327 

378,698 
644,130 

1927 

1,319,360 

1,316,613 

1,034,256 

375,163 

479,742 

593411 

20,053  (kin 
69,460  (kin 
120,095  (kin 
29,164  Gain 
101,044  Loss 
50,319  (kin 

Tauli  . 

. .  5.306,992 

5,118,945 

188,047  (kin 

BALTIMORE 

Sun . . 

•Evening  Sun 
American . 

•News . 

•Post  . 

1928 

..  1,395.083 

...  1,370,641 

..  196,359 

594,510 
299,675 

1927 

1,315,784 

1,474,733 

248,586 

717,392 

321,713 

79499  (kin 
104,092  Loss 
52427  Loss 
122.882  Loss 
22,038  Loss 

ToUls  . 

...  3,856468 

4,078,208 

221,940  Loss 

LOS  ANGELES 

tExamiocr . 

•Express  . 

•Herald  . 

Newt  (Ub.) . 

•Record  . 

Times  . 

1928 

..  1,772,918 

723,632 
..  1482,988 

288.890 
359,310 
..  1,947,680 

1927 

1,642,914 

826,602 

1,433,460 

250,096 

416,038 

1,954,232 

130,004  Gain 
102.970  Lom 
150,472  Lost 
38,794  (kin 
56,728  Loss 
6,552  Lots 

ToUls  . 

...  6,375,418 

6,523,342 

147,924  Loss 

{Includes  sdvertising  appearing  in  American  Weekly. 

MILWAUKEE 


1928 

1927 

Journal . 

.  1,746,881 

1,529,162 

217,719  (kin 

Sentinel  . 

603,147 

628.602 

25,455  Lots 

•lander  . 

246,633 

263,914 

17481  Loss 

•Wisconsin  News. . 

642,160 

746,636 

1<M,476  Loss 

Totals  . 

. .  3,238,821 

3,168,314 

70,507  Gain 

WASHINGTON 

1928 

1927 

Sur . . 

.  2,308.642 

2.349,719 

41.077  Loss 

Post . . 

684,642 

744.273 

59.631  Loss 

•Evening  Times.., 

522.280 

711,065 

188,785  Loss 

Herald  . 

410.998 

549.880 

138.882  Lots 

•Evening  Newt..., 

178,054 

238,298 

60444  Loss 

Touls  . 

. .  4.104.616 

4.593,235 

488,619  Loss 

CINCINNATI 

1928 

1927 

•Post  . 

697,900 

843,066 

145,166  Lots 

•Timea-SUr  . 

..  1,145,704 

1,238,692 

92,988  Lott 

Enquirer  . 

..  1,175,650 

1,059,296 

116.354  Gain 

Tribune  . 

291,074 

257,404 

33,670  Gain 

Totals  . 

..  3.310,328 

3,398,458 

88,130  Lott 

NEW  ORLEANS 

1928 

1927 

Times-Picayvne  . . 

..  1,533,560 

1,500,937 

32.623  (kin 

Item  . . 

738.974 

836.590 

97.616  Loss 

Sutes  . 

. .  623.902 

753,759 

129,857  Lost 

•Tribune  . 

575470 

554,451 

20,819  (kin 

Touls  . 

. .  3,471.706 

3,645,737 

174,031  Loss 

MINNEAPOUS 

1928 

1927 

Tribune  . 

..  1,318,149 

1,240,473 

77,676  Gain 

Journal  . 

. ,  1490.772 

1412,238 

78,534  Gain 

'Sur  . 

539,228 

477,457 

61,771  (kin 

Totals  . 

..  3,148,149 

2.930,168 

217,981  Gain 

INDIANAPOUS 

1928 

1927 

•News  . 

. .  1,354.407 

1,497431 

142,824,  Lots 

SUr  . 

976.959 

972.630 

4,329  (kin 

•Timet  . 

432,702 

449405 

16,503  Lost 

Totali . 

..  2,764,068 

2.919,066 

154,998  Loss 

DENVER 


News  . 

{Post  . 

Evening  News. 
•Pott  . 


332,320  356410 

431,091  581,760 


1,190,919  1,104,570 


60,983  Lots 
23,890  Loss 
150,669  Loss 
86,349  Gain 


Touls  .  2,585,477  2,734,670 

{Evening  and  Sunday. 

PROVIDENCE 


^Bulletin  .  1,193453  1441.456 


88,129  Gain 
48403  Lota 
36,728  Lost 
16.549  Loss 


Totals . 


Dispatch . 


2,761,614  2,774,965 

COLUMBUS 

1928  1927 

1,732,498  1,801,199 

557,051  703,722 

878,262  1,039,183 


68,701  Less 
146,671  Lots 
160,921  Loss 


Totals .  3.167,811  3.544,104 

LOUISVILLE 

1928  1927 

Courier-Joumal  ....  1,195,277  1,068,755 


•Herald-Post 
•Tiroes  . 


714.722  702429 

947,444  1,003,181 


126.522  Gain 
11,893  Gain 
55,737  Lots 


Touls  .  2457,443  2,774,765 

ST.  PAUL 


•Dispatch  .... 
Pioneer  Press. 
Newt  . 


1928  1927 

881.566  822434 

981,582  771,624 

721,112  712,194 


Totals  .  2.584,260  2406,052 

OAKLAND 


1928  1927 

Tribune  .  1474.998  1,483488 

•Post  Enquirer .  782,250  791494 


TotaU .  2457.248  2,275,182 


OMAHA 

1928 


59.332  Gaia 
209,958  Gain 
8,918  Gaia 


278408  Gain 


World  Herald  ... 
Bee-Nesrs . 

...  1,103,256 

744,607 

977,564 

646,604 

Totals  . 

...  1,847,863 

1,624,168 

BIRMINGHAM 

Age-Herald  . 

News  . 

•Post . 

1928 
718.480 
...  1.507454 

460,026 

1927 

585,648 

1,407,000 

595,350 

Totals . 

...  2,685,760 

2,587,998 

RICHMOND 

•News-Leader  . . . 
Times-Dispatch 

1928 

923,188 

848,442 

1927 

1,032.780 

769416 

Totali  . 

. . .  1,771,630 

1,801,996 

DAYTON 

News  . 

•Herald  . 

Journal  . 

1928 

...  1,212,414 

729,554 
539,490 

1927 

1,263,934 

884,464 

549,276 

Touls . 

...  2,481,458 

2,697,674 

HOUSTON 

(^ronicle  . 

Post-Dispatch  . . . 
•Press  . 

1928 

...  1438.958 

...  1437,446 

638,372 

1927 

1,187,760 

1,027,572 

757,330 

Totals  . 

....  3,114,776 

2,972,662 

DES  MOINES 

Register  . 

•T ribune  . 

1928 

765,105 

791,551 

1927 

672,771 

809,695 

Total . 

....  1,556,656 

1,482,466 

ATLANTA 


Constitution 
(Worgian  . . . 


Journal  .  1,257,179 


1928  1927 

932.437  746.472 

565,954  662,277 


1928 

Jounul  .  444,180 

•Post  .  492,917 

Sur . *. .  1,634.794 

•Times  (A.  M.  SUr)  833,489 


2,755,570  2,583,474 

KANSAS  CITY 

1928  1927 

444.180  426,034 

492,917  441,365 

1,634.794  1,555,258 

833,489  831.273 


Touls  .  3,405,380  3,253,930 

MEMPHIS 

1928  1927 

Commercial  Appeal..  1,178.205  1,121,862 


•Appeal  . 

•Press  ScimiUr .... 


Touls  .  2,386,659  2,490.794 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

1928  1927 

Ledger  .  499.578  451,928 

•Nesrs  .  1,747.885  1,879,930 

•SUr-Eagle  .  832,888  978,628 


Preu-Telegram 
Sun . 


....  3,080,351  3,310,486 

LONG  BEACH.  CAL. 

1928  1927 

-  994.581  899,241 

....  447.377  371,126 


...  1.441.958  1,270,367 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 


1928 

•New .  355,852 

Oregonian  .  1,044.232 

Oregon  Telegram....  850,906 
•Telegram  .  562,366 


1927 

521,738 

1,137.598 


850,906  1,050.378 

562,366  466.704 


•Past-Gaxetu  . 

Press  . 

Sun-Telegraph 


2,813,356  3,176,418 

PITTSBURGH 

1928  1927 

638,854  567,480 

1,995,781  2,025.296 

1,213,878  1,190,949 


Touls  .  3.848.513  3,783,725 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

1928  1927 


125,692  CA 
98,003  Gait 


132,832  Gait 
100,254  Gta 
135,324  lo« 


109,592  Lon 
79,226  Gait 


30466  Los 


51,520  Loa 
154,910  Loa 
9,786  Lea 


51,198  Gals 
209,874  Gah 
118,958  Loa 


92,334  Gaia 
18,144  Loa 


185,965  Gail 
96,323  Loa 
72,454  (Ua 


18,146  Gail 
51,552  (iait 
79,536  Gait 
2,216  Gait 


56,343  Gail 
61,906  Loa 
98,532  Loa  I 


47,650  Gik 
132,045  1.00 
145,740  Loa 


95,340  Gail 
76,251  Gait 


165,886  Lea 
93,366  I.aa 
199,472  Loa 
95,662  Cik 


263,062  Loa 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chronicle 
Examiner 
•Bulletin 
•Call  ... 
•Nesrs  .. 


1928 

888,580 

1,328,466 

501.522 

675,934 

553.406 


1927 

863,660 

1,306,354 

501,494 

825,286 

673432 


24,920  ( 
21J22  * 
28  (i 
149452  1 
119426 


3,947.908  4.170,036 

BUFFALO 


8490  Loss 
9,044  Lots 


1928  1927 

Courier-Express  ....  923.844  815,146 

Times  .  1,120497  1,092.9M 

•News  .  14S8.734  14^.433 


107.698  < 
27,329  (1 
I  SS481  ii 


Totals  .  3,402473 


i 


71,374  Can 
29,515  I-oa 
22,929  Gak 


809,586 

1,320,998 

1,074,177 

893,994 

1,428.316 

1,215,334 

84,408  Ian 

107408  Ian 
141417  Ian 

2404.761  3,537,644 

SEATTLE 

332483  Ian 

1928 

1,428.014 

981.344 

494,536 

1927 

1.442.854 

1,026.382 

560410 

14440  lag 
45,038  lag 
65,674  Ian 

2.903.894 

3.029.446 

125,552  lag 
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PRESS  TO  SPREAD  ELECTION  NEWS  OVER  RADIO 

N  3Wtpapers  Sponsor  Chain  Broadcasting  Programs  as  Public  Service  in  Supplying  Returns — New  York 
World  Announces  Ambitious  Plans — City  Room  Atmosphere  on  the  Air 


1 


ly^EWSPAPERS  as  never  before  will 

use  the  radio  as  “the  extension  of  the 
olt'-time  bulletin  board"  on  election  night 
th  s  year.  Practically  every  broadcasting 
station  in  the  country,  following  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission, 
wi'l  broadcast  election  returns  or  stay  off 
th**  air,  and  this  wholesale  devotion  to 
ne  vs  on  the  part  of  radio  is  made  possi- 
U'’  only  by  the  newspapers  and  their 
agencies  for  the  gathering  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  infomution. 

Associated  Press,  International  News 
Service,  and  United  Press  have  arranged 
to  supply  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  with  news  bulletins  and  returns  by 
states,  while  individual  newspapers  have 
contracted  with  other  stations  and  inde¬ 
pendent  chains  to  furnish  news  for  the 
publicity  and  good  will  they  may  obtain 
by  announcement  of  their  names  during 
the  broadcast.  Thus,  this  year,  instead 
of  shivering  in  the  November  cold  out¬ 
side  newspaper  offices  listening  to  the 
raucous  shouts  by  megaphone,  millions 
of  people  will  follow  the  progress  of 
vote  counting  in  their  easy  chairs  with 
the  news  bulletins  flavored  with  music 
and  jokes. 

Four  years  ago,  Karl  A.  Bickel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press,  first  coined 
the  “bulletin  board”  phrase  for  radio. 
His  statement  then  was  considered  rad¬ 
ical.  Publishers  feared  radio  would  steal 
thimder  from  the  press.  Today  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  many  is  similar  to  that  ex¬ 
pressed  this  week  by  William  Preston 
Beazell,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  explaining  the  elab¬ 
orate  broadcasting  program  his  paper  has 
arranged  in  association  with  more  than 
100  other  dailies  for  the  night  of  Nov.  6 
and  the  early  morning  of  Nov.  7. 

Mr.  Beazell  declared  that  the  World 
had  turned  to  radio  “for  what  it  is,  a 
definite  supplementary  service  of  untold 
value  to  the  public." 

“It  is  a  fact  that  this  election  more 
than  any  perhaps  since  1896  and  1900  has 
pipped  die  popular  imagination,”  Mr. 
Beazell  declared. 

“Because  of  this  popular  interest  and 
concern — the  desire  to  know  as  soon  as 
possible  how  the  election  is  going  even 
in  advance  of  knowing  how  it  has  gone 
—makes  it  possible  for  the  newspaper 
to  render  a  new  service  to  its  clientele 
ffirough  the  medium  of  radio.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  the  newspaper  to  tell  its 
readers  and  its  friends  just  as  the  in¬ 
formation  is  coming  into  the  newspaper 
office  what  that  information  shows. 

“Therefore  we  are  turning  to  the  radio, 
but  with  a  full  realization  that  no  matter 
how  comidete  the  radio  report  might 
have  been,  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
fte  newspaper. 

“The  great  weakness  of  radio  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  newspaper  is  that  if  you 
do  not  get  the  full  detail,  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  spoken  statement,  there 
is  no  way  to  turn  back. 

“Thus  the  newspaper  is  and  will  re¬ 
main  the  final  record.  It  is  possible  to 
sit  down,  read  it  at  your  own  leisore,  to 
study  it.” 

The  election  night  broadcast  of  the 
New  York  World  will  represent  the  first 
tinie  that  returns  have  been  broadcast 
direct  from  the  dty  room  of  a  newspaper. 
Credit  for  originating  the  idea  is  bmng 

then  to  Mr.  Beazell  and  Herbert  Basrard 
a  ope,  executive  editor,  and  the  d^ils 
are  being  worked  out  by  Charles  Sloan 
of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Sloan  told  Enrma  &  Publishek 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  that  by  election 
dav  there  would  probably  be  nearly  150 
stations  on  the  three  chains  which  will 
eoripriae  the  World’s  hook-up. 

Tie  chains  to  be  used  by  the  World 
will  be  the  Columbia  network,  plus  a 
mmber  of  additional  stations  taken  on 
•or  the  evening;  the  Associated  Broad- 
csstera  with  WMCA  as  key  station;  and 


Broadcasters  headed  by  paper  on  the  Postal  Telegraph  is  rcceiv-  blanks.  The  slowest  of  the  six  required 


WBNY  and  WSG. 

Nine  microphones  will  be  installed  in 


ing  the  story.  ^  reading  which  consumed  the  11  minutes 

Mr.  Sloan  on  election  night  will  take  s^onds. 

rVtarcr*  K.  Among  the  announcers  who  will  broad- 


the  World  office  and  other  microphones  charge  of  editing  copy  to  be  broadcast  ^ 

will  be  set  up  at  different  sections  of  „vi.r  tV,#.  chain.  He  nlan.  tn  Worlds  city  room  will  be 

the  city  where  crowds  arc  likely  to  gather  the  different  chains.  He  plans  to  j  Andrew  White,  Nils  T.  Grand- 

to  watch  the  progress  of  the  ballot.  Thus  in  Alexander  and  Floyd, Neal, 

a  microphone  vvill  be  placed  at  Times  ^rh  ornan^Uoa 

Sauare  and  when  an  announcement  is  will  also  broadcast,  including,  Mr.  Swope, 

^  the  ml^  basket  on  'thfother  sfde  to  be  Amhi^  “  W«hmX““  wSS^nf' 
switched  to  the  out-of-doors  “mike  to  the  raHin  announcer.  Mr  i  correspon^ni , 

permit  the  audi^ce  to  hwr  the  chews  of  ^  one  of  the  original  SuIHvan''^  hum*S-  Waltw  L^ppSa^S 

will  pe  piacra  oy  me  icicgrapn  macnincs  rated  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  a  number  rajn  author  of  “The  Render  Street 
and  by  the  linotypes,  to  create,  »  far  as  of  y^ars  ago  until  the  Associated  Press  Yarns”  1  lames  W.  Tidlins.  snort  col- 


euu  ^  a»  Qt  ycars  ago  until  the  Assocuted  Press  Yarns”*  lames  W  Ctdlins  snort  col- 

possible,  the  newspaper  atmosphere  for  obiwted  larns  ,  lames  w.  i^oiiins,  coi 

♦he  oojeciea.  umnist;  Eugene  F.  Young,  foreign  edi- 

^Th?^lan  n^ntation  call,  for  four  P^ovide  against  Hk  an-  for;  John  j!  O’Leary,  Jr.,  labor  editor; 

«.Zt^t?^ro™f  ao  ™  ^It  ^of  *?hl  nouncement  of  returns  sounding  like .  a  William  Bolitho,  colunmist;  St.  John 
nffirr  S  mcrc  jumblc  of  words  ovcr  the  radio,  Ervine.  guest  dramatic  critic  and  Finley 

World  office.  These  four  programs  will  Mr.  Sloan  conducted  experiments  a  few  Peter  Dunne  Jr 

^  so  suggered  that  a  continuous  oiff-  days  ago  as  a  result  of  which  he  reach^  Among  the  newspapers  associated  with 
now  of  news  will  be  put  on  the  air  be-  the  conclusion  that  the  broadcast  of  the  the  World  which  will  furnish  local  sta- 
ginning  at  eight  in  the  evening  and  run-  state  totals  would  require  11  minutes  and  tions  with  local  returns  are  the  Buffalo 
ning  until  the  resirits  are  known.  Be-  four  seconds  each.  In  his  experiments  Courier  and  Express,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
tween  news  bulletins  there  will  be  a  he  was  assisted  by  two  copy  boys,  two  News-Press,  Chicago’  Daily  News,  PUts- 
musical  program,  and,  at  stated  intervals,  scrub  women  ami  two  editorial  executives,  b^rgh  Sun  Telegraph,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
the  local  stations  on  the  chain  will  cut  Each  was  furnished  with  blanks  for  tak-  Journal,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Seii- 
off  to  broadcast  returns  of  interest  only  ing  down  the  returns  similar  to  the  ones  tinel,  Philadelphia  Record,  Bay  City 
to  their  immediate  vicinities.  ^  the  World  is  sending  out  to  those  re-  (Mich.)  Times,  Columbus’  (O.)  Dis- 

On  Saturday  this  week,  the  World  will  questing  them  from  the  broadcasting  patch,  Toledo  (0.)  Blade,  Syracuse 
send  out  a  telegram  of  more  than  1,(XX)  stations  in  the  hook-up.  Then  Mr.  Sloan  (n.  ’y.)  Post  Standard  ’  B rid eebort 


send  out  a  telegram  of  more  than  1,000  stations  in  the  hook-up.  Ihen  Mr.  bloan  (n.  Y.)  Post  Standard,  Bridgeport 

words  to  more  than  700  newspapers  tell-  read  some  imaginary  state  returns,  while  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  New  Haven 
ing  about  the  broadcasting  plans.  Every  the  six  people  wrote  them  down  on  the  (Conn.)  Register,  St.’  Louis  Globe- 
—  -  .1  I  ,  Democrat  and  Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 

H.  SCHAEFTER  IS  “FLYING  AGENCY  MAN” 

"■  " '  I-..-..- . . . .  Warner  Brothers. 

Tlie  National  Broadcasting  Company 
will  keep  the  public  informed  on  the  re¬ 
turns  beginning  at  seven  o’clock  election 
night,  eastern  standard  time.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  from  the  company  for  pub¬ 
lication  Nov.  3  said  that  52  radio  stations 
located  from  New  England  to  Southern 
California  and  from  Florida  to  Puget 
Sound  had  made  arrangements  to  broad¬ 
cast  with  direct  wire  communication  the 
N.B.C.-As5ociated  Press-United  Press- 
International  News  Service  broadcast. 

‘The  largest  studios  in  the  N.B.C. 
building  in  New  York  will  become  news 
rooms  for  the  night,”  the  announcement 
read.  "Desks,  tabulating  machines  and 
a  staff  of  trained  writers,  tabulators  and 
political  analysts  will  work  in  this  room, 
condensing  the  tremendous  volume  of  the 
news  report  into  statements  suitable  for 
broadcasting.” 

Apart  from  the  regular  chains,  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  are  making  their  own 
arrangements  to  broadcast.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  enterprise  of  the  New  York 

Herbert  Schaeffer  is  shown  in  inset  above,  while  in  the  background  b  a  sea- 
plane  which  he  recently  piloted. 

WNYC.  The  studio  of  the  station  will 

I^OST  advertising  agents,  when  asked  in  the  New  York  Sun  announcing  that  be  transformed  for  the  night  into  a 
their  favorite  hobby,  will  answer  Lindy’s  plane  was  equipped  with  Good-  regular  city  room, 
without  hesitation,  “(3olf.*’  They  like  to  rich  tires.  Peter  Dolan,  news  editor,  is  in  charge 

knock  a  tiny  white  ball  over  the  links  “Gil.  Lindbergh,  Commander  Byrd,  of  the  Sun’s  broadcast.  He  said  that  the 
of  the  local  club.  Not  so  Herbert  K  Chamberlin  and  Levine  all  owe  me  many  dispatches  of  Associated  Press  and  United 
Schaeffer,  vice-president  of  th*  j.  H.  hours  of  sleep,”  Mr.  Schaeffer  said.  “I  Press  would  be  used,  together  with  15 
Cross  Company,  New  York  and  I^ila-  spent  hour  after  hour  at  the  field  awaiting^  special  wires  the  Sun  had  installed  to 
delphia  advertbing  agency.  Mr.  Schaeffer  the  take-off.  I  had  a  special  field  wire  get  its  own  returns  for  New  York  state 
envies  the  ball  rather  than  its  swatter.  hooked  up  with  my  home  and  many  nights  and  New  Jersey.  In  addition  to  the 
"My  week-ends  are  spent  in  the  air,  the  bell  would  ring  and  the  message  services  of  the  press  associations  Mr. 
over  the  golf  links,  not  on  them,"  Mr.  would  come  that  they  were  ready  to  take  Dolan  has  made  arrangements  with  15 
Schaeffer  remarked  in  an  interview  the  off.  That  would  call  for  a  speedy  trip  different  newspapers  to  supply  him  with 
other  day.  "But  we  always  fly  high.  I  to  Curtiss  Field,  and  then,  frequently  if  dispatches  for  broadcasting.  The  papers 
don’t  believe  in  seeing  how  near  we  can  would  prove  to  be  a  false  alarm.”  co-operating  with  the  Sun  are  tlw  Biuti- 

come  to  the  golfers  without  hitting  them,  Mr.  Schaeffer  is  anxious  to  play  his  more  Sun,  the  H^tford  (Conn,)  el¬ 
even  though  I  ^  think  they  are  missing  part  in  making  the  people  of  this  country  ont,  Provence  Journal,  Chica^  Daily 

a  good  time  staying  on  the  ground."  air-minded.  He  suggested  that  important  -n 

Mr.  ^haeffer  lus  been  interested  in  assistance  which  the  newspapers  could  f^*  *.)  Republican,  Nashwile  (Tenn. 
flying  for  many  years.  Walter  Hinton  give  would  be. to  advocate  that  the  names  Banner,  Oklahorna  Do»/y  Oku^ 

first  sold  him  the  idea,  he  explained,  and  of  their  towns  be  painted  on  the  roofs  ^***!*^’  Henrer  Post,  PhiiMelphia  Bul- 
he  took  his  first  hop  with  Harry  At-  of  railway  stations,  buildings  and  bams  ’Hm,  Kansas  City  Star, 
wood  in  1915.  He  was  taught  to  fly  by  to  help  cross-country  pilots.  dtlania  ConsUtution,  Indianapolu 

navy  pilots  and  favors  seaplanes  over  “On  a  recent  cross-country  flight,  I  News  and  Boston  Herald. 
land  ships.  experienced  this  need  very  badly  in  towns  visit  srurru  Aisrpira 

During  1927,  the  record  year  for  trans-  en  route  where  the  visibility  was  poor,”  viaii  acnjin  Amejsiv-A 

Atlantic  flights,  Mr.  Schaffer  originated  he  said.  “Aviators  would  certainly  ap-  Sydney  S.  Koppe,  president  of  S.  S. 


Herbert  Schaeffer  b  shown  in  inset  above,  while  in  the  backgronnd  b  a  sea¬ 
plane  which  he  recently  piloted. 


Peter  Dolan,  news  editor,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Sun’s  broadcast.  He  said  that  the 


he  took  his  first  hop  with  Harry  At¬ 
wood  in  1915.  He  was  taught  to  fly  by 
navy  pilots  and  favors  seaplanes  over 
land  ships. 


experienced  this  need  very  badly  in  towns 


During  1927,  the  record  year  for  trans-  en  route  where  the  visibility  was  poor,” 
Atlantic  flights,  Mr.  Schaffer  originated  he  said.  “Aviators  would  certainly  ap- 
the  idea  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  preciate  it  if  newspaper  editors  would 
most  timely  newspaper  advertisemenb  of  co-operate  in  painting  the  name  of  their 
1927,  Five  hours  after  Col.  Lindbergh  tosm  where  those  who  fly  could  easily 
hopped  off,  a  page  advertisement  appeared  read  it.” 


if  newspaper  editors  would  Koppe  &  Company,  Inc.,  piiblirfieri' 
in  painting  the  name  of  their  representatives  of  New  York,  will  leave 
e  those  who  fly  could  easily  for  several  months’  tour  of  South 


America,  Nov.  10. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  -  November  3,  1928 


THREE  CHANGES  IN  A.B.C.  REGULATIONS 

RATIFIED  AT  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  ^ 

^  ^  binatMjn  paper  which  under  the  bureau’s 

Arrears  Period  Reduced  from  Six  to  Three  Months — Auditing  rules  had  to  hold  two  memberships.  It 

B..i.  of  C«n_bio..i.n  P.p«-.  .nd  Rol.  'Z  .he 

Regarding  Clubs  Amended  vention. 

_  Several  publishers  declared  that  it  was 

.  •  ,  e  r,  ,  ,  .  not  *n  the  Bureau's  province  to  dictate 

rpWO  changes  of  importance  in  rules  of  Personal  atten^nce  at  the  convention  they  should  sell  their  advertising, 

the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  was  ^e  largest  in  the  Bureau  s  history,  either  for  separate  editions  or  in  combina- 
were  ratified  by  the  annual  meeting  of  Mr.  Harn  reported,  and  the  registration  tion.  Others,  notably  Victor  F.  Bidder, 
the  memiiership  in  Chicago  last  wcch.  with  proxiw  totalled  5M3,  said  to  be  a  vvho  represented  several  newspaper  com- 
The  period  in  which  subscriptions  in  record-breaking  number.  This  attend-  biiiations,  held  the  amendment  dangerous 
arrears  may  be  counted  as  net  paid  cir-  suice  is  held  to  be  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  might  set  a  precedent  for  new 
eolation  was  reduced  from  six  months  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  agenda  in-  regulations  designed  to  raise  the  dues 
to  three,  upon  reemnmendation  of  the  eluded  fewer  major  questions  than  any  paid  by  newspaper  members.  Mr.  Rid- 


-  Auditing 


Arrears  Period  Reduced  from  Six  to  Three  Monthi 
Basis  of  Combination  Papers  and  Rule 
Regarding  Clubs  Amended 


'pWO  changes  of  importance  in  rules  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


divisions  of  newspaper  publishers,  maga-  meeting^of  recent  years.  der  made  the  point  that  the  Bureau,  hav- 

xines,  farm  and  trade  paper  publishers.  The  measure  affecting  the  largest  num-  ing  established  this  precedent  for  assess- 
The  board  of  directors  will  drtermine  ber  of  members — cutting  down  the  period  ment  of  dues,  might  set  up  a  similar 


when  the  rule  will  become  effective.  in  which  subscriptions  in  arrears  might  segregation  for  Sunday  editions. 

The  rule  affecting  the  number  of  be  counted  as  net  paid  circulation,  passed  Mr.  R.  Sprague's  motion  to  table 
memberships  to  be  held  by  publishers  of  practically  without  opposition.  In  fact,  carried  by  a  close  vote,  after  which 

combinatitMi  newspapers  was  amended  to  many  members  appeared  to  favor  a  rule  several  members  decided  that  tabling  did 

require  such  operations  to  hold  two  which  would  compel  the  dropping  of  all  not  satisfactorily  dispose  of  the  question, 

memberships.  unrenewed  subscriptions  immediately  A  parliamentary  tangle  ensued,  which 


parliamentary  tangle  ensued,  which 


Proposals  that  the  annual  meeting  be  upon  expiration  of  their  subscription  ended  in  President  Thomson  putting  a 


held  in  Washington  or  in  some  city  other  term. 


motion  for  reconsideration  of  the  original 


OHIO  PUBLISHER'S  HOME  BOMBED 


than  Chicago  w’ere  unaninwusly  defMt^  The  rule  affecting  memberships  of  resolution. 

."oor,  follwmg  disapproval  by  combination  newspapers  developed  the  .\gain  before  the  meeting,  the  resolution 
an  ^visions  except  that  of  the  national  briskest  debate,  and  the  rule  enacted  was  handled  rather  rouj^ly  for  the  next 
uvertisers.  A  mail  vote  will  be  varied  considerably  from  that  propos^.  twenty  minutes,  with  pro  and  con  senti- 

however  to  determiw  the  opinion  of  the  j^e  reflation  formerly  in  force  pro-  ment  fairly  evenly  divided.  The  discus- 
membership  upon  changing  the  ftirie  of  jbat  two  newspapers  published  sion  was  going  further  and  further 

•  meeting,  which  has  been  held  upjgf  jbe  same  management  and  selling  afield  when  Mr.  Sprague  again  arose 

m  October  tor  several  years.  national  advertising  only  in  combination  with  a  motion — this  time  that  the  resolu- 

A  new  class  of  memMrship  was  n,jgbt  be  audited  under  one  membership,  tion  be  amended  to  provide  that  all  news- 
eruted  to  provide  se^ice  tor  fii^  or  proposed  amendment  would  have  papers  publishing  morning  and  evening 

individuals  requiring  circulation  informa-  required  (bat  to  qualify  for  one  member-  editions  be  required  to  pay  dues  for  two 
tion  outside  of  the  pre^t  publisher  and  ^bip,  the  combination  papers  must  be  memberships. 

members  identical  in  name  and  in  news  and  adver-  A  show  of  hands  proved  that  this  solu- 
will  be  listed  as  Qass  U  Miscellaneous,  jjsing  content  except  for  such  changes  tion  met  the  majority  approval, 
will  pay  diKs  according  to  the  volume  of  necessary  to  bring  news  up  to  date.  Other  amendments  passed  with  little 

seivice  desirra,  and  will_  have  no  vote  in  Opposition  rai^  its  hud  at  once  and  nv>re  than  perfunctory  discussion, 
tb^nairs  of  me  association.  jj  brief  discussion  and  explanation  Decision  not  to  change  the  meeting 

This  class  will  not  t^lude  subscription  ©f  the  plan  by  Mr.  Harn,  Mr.  Sprague  of  place  from  Chicago  was  reached  by 
agencies,  and  the  beard  has  been  asked  to  ^be  St.  Joseph  News-Press  and  Gazette  unanimous  vote  in  the  morning  session, 
determine  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  ^loved  to  table  the  resolution.  Mr.  Harn  following  the  proposal  by  Ralph  Starr 
new  classifKation  for  these  interests  to  bad  explained  that  the  one-membership  Butler,  Postum  Company,  on  ^half  of 
supervise  tlieir  activities  for  publishers  r  >  r-  jf 

and  to  audit  their  returns  of  circulation. 

The  meeting  also  approved  a  change 

OHIO  PUBLISHER’S  HOME  BOMBED 

present  rule,  whidi  provides  that  the  c<»t 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  price  of  the  I— 
highest-priced  of  the  publications  offered, 
plus  10  per  cent  was  changed  to  make 
the  jJus  factor  20  per  cenL  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  also  that  the  price  of  the  com¬ 
bined  papers  be  not  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  their  individual  prices. 

Divisional  meetii^s  in  general  re- 
*  nominated  their  incumbent  directors, 
except  where  withdrawals  or  resignations 
made  new  nominations  necessary.  The 
elections  to  the  board,  made  unanimously 
by  the  meeting  follow: 

Newspaper  Division — for  two  year 
term.  David  B.  Plum,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 

Record;  George  M.  Burbach,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  for  one-year  term,  J.  F. 

Bresnahan,  New  York.World. 

Magazine  Division — F.  W.  Stone, 

Americam  Review  of  Reviews. 

Farm  Paper  Division — for  two-year 
tmn,  Marco  Morrow,  Caoper  Publica¬ 
tions;  for  one-year  term,  W.  C.  Allen, 

Prairie  Farmer. 

Advertising  Agents  Division — Ernut  I. 

Mitchell,  Mitchell  -  Faust  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago. 

Natiofttl  Advertisers  DivisioiH— for 
two-year  term,  Verne  Burney  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Detroit;  Ralph 
Starr  BnBer,  Postum  Company,  Inc., 

New  York;  Edwin  T.  ,HrB>,  ^Istoa 
Purina  Congiany,  Sl  Louis;  William  A. 

Hart  £.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 

Wiliningtaa,  Del.;  Frank  W.  Harwood, 

American  Tobacco  Company,  New  York; 

L.  A.  McQueen,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com¬ 
pany,  Akron,  O. :  for  one-year  te^ 

Ciasrles  W.  Stokes,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

The  directors  following  the  annual 
neeting  re-elected  ofiicers  as  follows: 

President  P.  L.  Thomson,  Westera  The  home  of  R.  C  Hoiles,  MasufMd  (0.)  Nows,  pablither.  os  H  looked  after 

Electric  Co. ;  vicenpresidents,  F.  R.  Davis,  it  was  bombed  by  unknown  persons  Sunday  night  Sept.  38.  The  front  porch 

General  Elemic  Compamy,  Stanley  Lab-  was  tom  away,  windows  blown  out  and  the  interior  at  the  bouse  badly  dam- 

shaw,  Butterick  Publi^ing  Compaq ;  D.  aged,  but  no  one  was  isuuned.  Hoiles,  uAo  with  his  wife  and  two  smdl  ehil- 

B.  Plum,  Troy  Record;  Sectary,  Ernest  di^  were  sleepiag  in  the  rear  of  the  home  when  the  explaoioa  oeeurred,  eould 

I.  Mitd^ll,  Mitchdl-Faust  Advertising  advance  no  m^ve  for  the  attack.  The  publiaker  oaid  ka  halieved  tko  bomb 

Company ;  'Treasurer,  E.  R.  Shaw,  Power  had  not  been  planted  with  intent  to  injnre  him,  but  rmher  in  en  offort  to 

Plaat  Engineering.  friiditen  hsaaeelf  or  his  family. 


The  home  of  R.  C  Hoilea,  MonsfMd  (0.)  Nows,  pnblisher.  os  H  looked  efter 
it  wm  bombed  by  nnknewn  persosu  Sunday  night  Sept.  88.  The  front  porch 
was  tom  away,  windows  blown  out  and  the  interior  at  the  beuae  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  but  no  one  wm  injured.  Hoilm,  lAo  with  his  wife  and  twe  amdl  ehil- 
di^  were  sleeping  in  the  rear  of  the  home  when  the  explaaion  oeeurred,  euuld 
advance  no  m^ve  for  the  attach.  The  publisher  said  he  believed  the  bomb 
had  not  been  planted  with  intent  to  injnre  Um,  but  rmher  in  an  effort  to 
friiditan  himself  or  his  family. 


the  advertisers,  that  the  meeting  be  hdd 
elsewhere  in  order  to  attract  a  larger 
attendance  of  national  advertisers,  whose 
annial  meeting  was  usually  held  in- 
mediately  after  the  A.  B.  C.  convent.oa 
in  anotlur  part  of  the  country.  No  sup. 
port  was  given  to  Mr.  Butler’s  prppo;^ 
and  upon  an  informal  poll  showing  aa 
overwhelming  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Chicago  as  the  meeting  place,  Mr.  But  er 
moved  that  the  vote  be  made  unanimojs. 
This  was  ratified  at  the  formal  afterncoa 
meeting. 

Mr.  Harn,  at  the  morning  session,  de¬ 
clared  that  European  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  apparently  making  little  | 
progress  toward  establishment  of  an  <;r- 
ganization  similar  to  the  Bureau.  Inter¬ 
est  is  fr^uently  manifested  by  BritiA 
and  Continental  advertisers  and  news¬ 
paper  proprietors,  and  the  Bureau  re¬ 
ceives  many  requests  for  information, 
but  there  is  no  evidence,  he  said,  that  the ! 
project  will  take  concrete  form  in  the 
near  future.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  j 
further  advances  would  be  made  conse-  * 
quent  upon  the  visit  of  American  adver¬ 
tising  men  to  the  Berlin  convention  of 
the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  next  year. 

Mason  Britton,  a  member  of  the 
board,  moved  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  president,  the  management  and  the 
staff  for  their  efficient  work  during  the 
past  year.  It  was  promptly  adopt^. 

The  convention  also  reserved  to  thank 
the  committee  on  revision  of  magazine 
forms  for  their  labors  and  also  expressed 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  Paul  Block 
for  his  entertainment  of  more  than  500 
A.  B.  C.  members  at  the  Thursday  night 
performance  of  Rio  Rita. 

The  annual  dinner,  attended  by  more 
than  1,000  members  and  guests,  filled 
the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel 
to  capacity.  It  differed  from  previous 
dinners  in  that  there  were  no  speakers— 
possibly  following  the  epigrammatic  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  statistically-minded  member 
who  quipped,  “if  all  the  after-dinner 
speakers  in  the  United  States  were  laid 
end  to  end — wouldn’t  it  be  grand  I” 

Entertainment  was  fumishd  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  local  theatrical  casts,  an  all-star 
program  being  arranged  by  the  Chicago 
newspapers  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  staff.  A  completely  equipped 
stage  was  erected  at  one  end  of  the 
auditorium,  with  several  curtains  and 
adequate  dressing  room  facilities  and  the 
arrangements  committee  provided  a  fieet 
of  taxicabs  to  bear  the  entertainers  and 
their  properties  from  theatre  to  hotel  and 
back.  Anticipated  difficulties  in  recon¬ 
ciling  the  Bureau’s  full  evening  program 
with  the  scheduled  appearances  of  the 
entertainers  at  their  thratres  were  over¬ 
come  and  the  succession  of  acts  moved 
forward  without  a  break  from  nine 
o’clock  until  well  past  midnight  A 
complete  orchestra  supplied  the  whoopee 
atmosphere  during  the  dinner  and  as¬ 
sisted  the  performers. 

WATSON  BUYS  WARREN  TRIBUNE 

Will  H.  Watson,  publisher  of  the 
Donora  (Pa.)  Republican,  has  purchased 
the  IVarren  (Pa.)  Tribune,  an  after¬ 
noon  daily.  The  purchase  price  was 
said  to  la  approximately  $/5,000.  It 
includes  the  new^per,  plant,  fixtures, 
good  will,  etc.  The  'Tribune  was  or¬ 
ganized  five  years  ago  by  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  of  140  Warren  business  mea 
Since  that  time  it  has  had  five  manafieri : 
and  three  editors.  The  last  editor, 
Frank  R.  Ford,  who  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  for  the  past  year^  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  return  to  Ohio  to  take  ; 
up  newspaper  work  in  that  state  where 
he  formerly  *  resided.  Stockholders  of 
the  old  corporation  have  ratified  the  sale. 

TO  BROADCAST  ELECnONS 

The  New  York  Sun  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  broadcast  election  returns  from 
Station  WNYC  in  New  York  on  deetkm 
night  Full  Asaociated  Press  rcturm 
will  be  supplemented  with  exclusive  nevri 
dispatches  at  frequent  intervals  from  IS 
leading  newspapers  throqghout  the 
country.  Geoin  Van  Slyke  will  direct 
the  handling  of  the  returns  and  will  set 
as  atmoancer.  'The  Sun  will  go  on  t'X 
air  at  6i30  P.  M. 
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FROM  A  FLATBUSH  FLAT  TO  ZEPPELIN  FUGHT 


H  >w  John  C.  Ingram,  New  York  American,  Jumped  at  **Life*s  Greatest  Opportunity”  to  Fly  Atlantic 
— Wouldn’t  Have  Him  Be  Anything  Else  Than  Newspaper  Man,”  Says  Mrs.  Ingram 


Tl  was  Sunday  morning  in  the  Ingram’s 
*  '  at  in  Flatbush.  The  five  sunny  rooms 
«re:e  lively  with  the  din  of  children  and 
n(!  o.  John  Ingram  has  not  yet  tired 
of  his  new  receiving  set  and  immediately 
afii  r  breakfast  he  sat  down  and  timed  in 
a  pood  station. 

lie  had  not  even  shaved.  The  day 
wcjld  probably  be  uneventful.  Ingram, 
dm  of  the  star  reporters  of  the  Nnv 
Ych  AmrricoH,  had  been  keyed  up  to 
a  high  pitch  of  excitement  yesterday 
aiki  the  day  before.  The  reaction  had 
■ow  set  in.  He  would  spend  his  “day 
off”  quietly  at  home  with  Mrs.  Ingram 
ami  their  three  children,  Wilbur,  12, 
John,  7,  and  Patricia,  2. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week 
with  another  member  of  the  American 
staff,  he  had  rushed  to  Washington  where 
red  tape  had  been  cut  to  supply  both 
men  with  passports  to  fly  to  Germany  on 
the  Graf  Zeppelin.  Now  Ingram  ex¬ 
pected  the  passport  would  become  “one 
of  his  souvenirs’’  without  a  story  behind 
it  The  Hearst  organization  had  wanted 
to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Only 
one  man  was  to  take  the  place  of  Karl 
H.  von  Wiegand  on  the  return  journey 
of  the  giant  airship.  Ingram  had  been 
told  Saturday  night  that  Leslie  Roberts, 
the  other  man,  was  to  go. 

“Let’s  go  call  on  the  Cunningham’s” 
suggested  Mrs.  Ingram  to  her  husband. 
She  had  finished  the  breakfast  dishes. 
There  is  something  in  October  air  that 
^ags  at  anchors,  even  the  home  anchor 
on  a  quiet  Sunday.  “We  haven’t  been 
out  together  for  weeks.” 

Ingram  had  been  covering  the  Queens 
sewer  graft  trials.  It  had  kept  him  busy 
Sundays  as  well  as  week  days.  He  had 
also  been  arranging  for  a  searchlight  to 
flash  election  returns  from  a  New  York 
hotel.  He  hadn’t  had  a  vacation  all 
summer.  Newspaper  wives  know  how  it 

‘You  know  definitely  now  that  you’re 
■ot  going  on  the  Zeppelin,"  Mrs.  Ingram 
pleaded.  “Let's  take  the  kids  and  go  out 
together.” 

“Well,  honey,”  John  replied.  “I  think 
we’d  better  stick  around.  You  know 
how  it  is.  There  just  might  be  a  slip* 

Bp” 

At  12  o’clock  the  telephone  rang.  John 
twitched  off  the  radio. 

“Shh,”  Margaret  Ingram  cautioned  her 
children. 

“Hello  is  this  John.”  It  was  an  editor 
of  the  American  speaking. 

‘Yes,  Mr.  - .” 

“Well,  John,  you  can  go  on  the  Zep¬ 
pelin  if  joa  want  to.” 

“Sure.” 

Ton  know  you  don’t  have  to.  We 
don’t  want  to  force  you  or  anything. 
But  — - 

"I’ll  go,”  said  Ingram.  “I  think  it’s 
t  great  opportunity,  the  chance  of  my 
life.  Thania  ever  so  much.” 

Arrangements  were  made ;  last  min¬ 
ute  suggestions  given.  At  the  American 
it  was  ekplained  that  it  was  through  no 
fault  of  Roberts’  that  he  wasn’t  to  go. 
Ingiam  last  May  had  flown  by  airplane 
across  the  Continent  on  a  stunt  story  for 
the  American.  It  had  been  decided  over 
Satur(fay  night  that  he  would  be  the  best 
■ttn  for  the  assignment.  He  knew  the 
aria'ion  lingo. 

In  a  vent  few  hours,  John  Ingram, 
cum  noned  from  the  security  of  his  Flat- 
bush  apartment  was  riding  a  gale  over 
the  Atlantic  in  the  airship  that  had 
thrilled  America  when  it  had  arrived  in 
this  country  three  weela  ago.  In  dis- 
tcl  es  by  wireless  and  by  cables  from 
!ri  any,  Ingram  has  told  his  own  ex- 
dns’  .-e  story  of  his  eastward  flight  ow 
the  ce  floes  of  the  northern  Atlamic 
t*  the  arrival  in  Germany.  The  Graf 
Zepi  lin  reached  its  home  port  at  10  ;30  p. 
®..  ^  “w  Vork  thne,  Wednesday  night. 

Tl  ee  ^vs  before,  Sunday  noon,  Oct. 
%  Mrs.  Ingram  packed  her  husband’s 
hsg.  A  neighbor  was  found  who  would 
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take  care  of  the  children.  The  report  was 
that  the  Graf  Zeppelin  might  fly  that 
very  day.  Or  it  might  be  Mon^y  or 
Tuesday?  Mrs.  Ingram  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  would  go  to  Lakehurst 
and  stay  there  until  the  airship  left  the 
ground  for  the  Atlantic  voyage. 

From  now  on,  she  best  can  tell  the 
story,  as  she  told  it  to  me,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  thrilled  by  its  simplicity, 

“John  stop^d  to  shave,”  she  said. 
“He  was  excited,  I  guess,  and  a  little 
mad  because  he  wasn’t  all  ready  to  leave 
the  very  moment  his  editor  called. 

“We  taxied  over  to  the  Warwick  Ho¬ 
tel  where  we  met  T.  V.  Ranck,  of  the 
American,  Mr.  Von  Wiegand  and  Lady 
Grace  Dnimmond  Hay.  Mr.  Ranck  told 
John  he  wouldn’t  have  asked  him  to  go 
if  he  hadn’t  been  willing  to  go  himself. 

“  ‘If  you  fall  down  on  me.  I’ll  go  my¬ 
self,’  Mr.  Ranck  said. 

“Mr.  Ranck  asked  me  how  I  felt  about 
it,  I  told  him  that,  of  course,  1  would 
be  terribly  worried  every  moment  he 
was  in  the  air  over  the  Atlantic,  but,  I 
felt  it  was  John’s  opportunity  of  a  life 
time.  I  felt  he  shouldn’t  miss  it  for 
anything. 

“Then  we  motored  in  Mr.  Ranch’s 
car  to  Lakehurst.  The  traffic  was 
frightful.  We  were  delayed  a  long  time 
at  the  ferry.  We  didn’t  reach  the  field 
until  6:30  Sunday  evening. 

“We  were  awfully  hungry,  hadn’t  had 
a  bite  to  eat  since  breakfast.  With  Mr. 
Ranck  we  went  over  to  a  restaurant 
at  Lakewood.  The  ’woman  in  charge 
said  her  store  was  closed,  that  she 
couldn’t  give  us  anything.  Mr.  Ranck 
begged  her,  and  at  last,  grumbling,  she 
fixed  us  some  supper.” 

Mrs.  Ingram  laughed. 

“John’s  last  supper  in  America  was 
a  tried  egg,  spaghetti,  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  orange  ice  cream.  I  wish  I  could 
have  cooked  him  something. 

“We  went  to  the  hangar.  Captain 
Lehman  was  awfully  nice  to  us.  He 
showed  us  all  over  the  ship.  John 
climbed  into  the  gondolas  where  the  en¬ 
gines  are.  I  couldn’t  go  there.  I  was 
wearing  French  heels. 

“Then  Dr.  Eckener  told  us  the  ship 
would  probably  leave  at  10  o’clock. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  around.” 

Newspaper  men  who  watched  the  Graf 


Zeppelin  as  it  sailed  away  in  the  moon¬ 
light  of  early  Monday  morning,  Oct.  29, 
filled  in  the  gaps  in  Mrs.  Ingram’s  story 
covered  by  her  words,  “we  sat  around.’’ 

They  spoke  of  Mrs.  Ingram’s  bravery. 
They  said  that  Ingram  didn't  seem  the 
least  bit  afraid,  but  that  he  appeared 
dazed,  as  if  he  could  hardly  realize  that 
in  a  little  while  he  would  be  riding  in 
the  gently  swaying  cabin  of  the  Zeppelin 
over  the  ocean. 

“Newspaper  men  develop  such  a  habit 
of  watching  others  do  exciting  things  and 
writing  about  it  afterwards  that  they  be¬ 
come  tremendously  embarrassed  when 
they  themselves  are  thrust  out  on  the 
stage,”  Bob  Willson  of  the  American  re¬ 
marked,  describing  the  last  hours  before 
the  Zeppelin  sailed  away.  “John  showed 
no  sign  of  fear  or  nervousness.  He  just 
looked  flabbergasted.  And  I  don’t  blame 
him.” 

Dr.  Eckener  came  over  to  Mrs.  In¬ 
gram. 

“Would  you  like  to  go  with  your  hus¬ 
band?”  he  asked  in  his  broken  English. 
It  wasn’t  merely  a  rhetorical  question. 
He  meant  it.  There  was  one  extra 
berth  on  board.  Mrs.  Ingram  could  go 
if  she  wished.  There  were  about  two 
hours  left  before  the  ship  would  take 
the  air.  Mrs.  Ingram  thought  over  the 
offer. 

“I  guess,”  she  finally  decided,  “that  it 
is  only  practical  that  one  of  us  stay  with 
the  three  children.” 

To  the  newspaper  men,  Mrs.  Ingram 
said : 

“I  have  always  felt  that  what  is  to 
l)e,  will  be.  Almost  any  time  a  news¬ 
paper  man  leaves  on  an  assignment  there 
is  a  chance  he  won’t  come  back.  There 
are  automobile  accidents,  railroad  acci¬ 
dents,  automobile  wrecks.  This  is  just 
another  assignment. 

“Of  course.  I’m  scared  stiff.  But 
what’s  the  use.  The  five  weeks  he  was 
away  on  the  airplane  flight  were  a  night¬ 
mare  to  me.  But  I  lived  through  it. 

“I  feel  that  a  real  man  is  in  charge 
of  this  airship.  It  gives  me  faith  to 
realize  that  the  trip  has  been  made  once. 
I  have  a  lot  of  con - ” 

Just  then  a  shrill  whistle  blew.  It 
meant  all  aboard  the  airship  that  were 
going  aboard. 

Ingram  kissed  his  wife  goodbye. 


Looking  up  at  the  giant  Graf  Zeppelin  Jntt  before  she  flew  away  from  U.  S. 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ingram. 


Mrs.  Ingram’s  heart  went,  as  she  des¬ 
cribed  it,  “flip-flop.”  And  continued 
jumping  and  turning  cartwheels  and  som- 
.  ersaults  inside  of  her  while  the  big  silvery 
Zeppelin  rose  slowly  in  the  moonlight  and 
’  disappeared,  engines  roaring. 

i  John  Ingram  is  38.  His  father  was 
,  a  newspaper  man  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
‘  after  peace  had  been  signed  had  set¬ 
tled  down  in  Winimac,  Ind.,  where  he 
published  the  fVinimac  Journal-Democrat. 
When  the  linotypes  first  reached  this 
j  part  of  the  country,  John  was  put  to 
I  work  to  learn  how  to  run  one  of  “the 
'  pesky  things.”  His  father  preferred  to 
stick  his  own  type. 

He  has  continued  in  newspaper  work 
.  almost  continuously  ever  since.  He  went 
i  to  Arizona,  and  was  editor  of  a  paper 
t  at  Prescott.  Then  he  worked  a  while 
.  for  the  Associated  Press  before  gorag  to 
Denver  with  the  Post.  He  came  to  New 
.  York  and  started  working  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  in  1922. 

A  few  years  ago  he  tried  to  give  up 
1.  newspaper  work.  He  worked  for  a  mov- 
1.  ing  picture  company  for  a  while, 
t  “If  you  don’t  get  back  on  a  newspaper 
^  I’ll  leave  you,”  Mrs.  Ingram  said  to 
5  him  then.  And  he  got  back. 

^  “I  think  newspaper  men  have  the  best 
'  most  exciting  job  in  the  world.  I 
.  wouldn’t  be  married  to  anyone  else  but 
^  a  newspaper  man,”  Mrs.  Ingram  said. 

n  Only  about  20  newspaper  men  were  at 
hand  when  the  Graf  Zeppelin  left  Lake- 
o  hurst.  Jack  Hyatt  of  the  American  was 

-  there.  He  had  been  there  longer  than 
e  anyone  else,  three  whole  weeks,  to  be 
e  exact.  He  was  rather  glad  to  see  the 

-  big  ship  go. 

f  With  Willson  and  Harold  Keller  of 
the  American’s  editorial  side,  and  Arthur 
f  Miller,  photographer,  Hyatt  was  under 
*  instructions  to  guard  carefully  lest  some 
■  rival  newspaper  smuggle  a  man  aboard 
to  take  some  of  the  power  out  of  In- 
®  gram’s  exclusive  story.  Just  before  the 
o  ship  left  there  was  constderably  excite- 
-•  ment  over  this.  Dixie  Tighe,  a  news¬ 
paper  woman  who  had  boasted  that  s^ 
^  was  going  to  hide  away  on  board,  dis- 
®  appeared.  Everyone  searched  the  air¬ 
ship  for  her,  a  fact  which  made  the  suc¬ 
cessful  feat  of  Terhune,  the  young  stow¬ 
away,  amazing. 

Others  who  watched  the  Zeppelin  glide 
into  Monday’s  moonlight  included  Frank 
Curtis  of  the  New  York  Sun,  William 
Gregory,  Associated  Press,  George 
Adams  and  John  Kieran.  New  York 
Times.  William  Lawrence,  New  York 
World,  and  George  Furlen  and  Jame* 
Kilgallen,  International  News  Service. 

A.  J.  RITCHIE  PROMOTED 

Now  Editorial  Diroctor  of  Tbroo  ScHppa 
Coast  Papor — Othor  Chaagas 

The  Mrs.  James  G.  Scripps  newspapers 
have  made  several  important  editorial 
changes,  affecting  particularly  the  three 
papers  in  Washington  and  Idaho. 

A.  J.  Ritchie,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Star,  hat  been  made 
editorial  director  of  the  Spokane  Press, 
the  Boise  Capital  News  and  the  Seattle 
Star.  Ray  Fulton  has  been  moved  up  to 
be  managing  editor  of  the  Star.  Jim 
Marshall  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
Western  Features,  which  is  a  subsidiary 
feature  service  serving  the  eleven  papers. 

Fielding  l.emon  is  now  doing  outside 
feature  work,  as  he  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  city  desk  job,  owing  to  ill 
health,  to  Leo  Sullivan.  Victor  Westfal, 
editor  of  the  Boise  Capital  News,  has 

(been  transferred  to  the  desk  of  the 
Seattle  Star.  Chet  Reece,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Spokane  Press,  is  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boise  Capital  News. 
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lances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


A  MONG  the  souvenirs  of  A.  L.  Shu- 
man,  vice  president  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram.  is  Vol.  1  No.  1  of  a  four- 
column,  four-page  paper,  the  Marshall 
(Mo.)  Daily  News,  dated  July  1,  1879. 

The  date  is  significant  b^use  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Shuman’s  interest  in 
newspaper  work,  an  interest,  which  al- 
diough  interrupted  on  various  occasions, 
has  extended  whole-heartedly  to  the 
pnesent  time,  and  the  glow  from  which 
has  made  the  name  of  Shuman  known 
wherever  newspapers  or  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  talked  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shuman  was  seven  years  old  in 
1879,  a  tender  age  for  print  shop  deviltry. 

Inde^  "Ma”  and  “Pa”  Shuman  were  not 
the  least  bit  sympathetic  with  their  young 
son’s  early  expressed  mania  for  the  wild 
clutter  and  excitement  of  a  newspaper 
office.  It  was  the  day  of  the  tramp 
printer,  and  those  unkempt  Bohemians  of 
the  type  case  frightened  ^e  mother  heart 
of  Mrs.  Shuman.  The  elder  Mr.  Shuman 
was  in  the  mercantile  business  and  was 
anxious  for  his  son  to  follow  his  foot¬ 
steps. 

Nevertheless  their  young  son  insisted 
on  spending  as  much  of  his  time  as  he 
could  in  the  tiny  office  of  the  Daily  News, 
sweeping  floors,  cleaning  rollers,  peddling 
papers — anything  to  be  near  where  the 
Washington  hand  press  printed  the  news 
the  printers  put  into  type. 

“I  felt  I  had  to  earn  every  dime  I 
could.”  Mr.  Shuman  recalled  the  other 
day.  “And  so  every  day  after  school  and 
often  in  the  morning  before  school  I 
worked  for  the  Daily  News.” 

As  printer’s  devil,  Mr.  Shuman  was 
paid  $1.50  a  month.  He  learned  eventu- 
^ly  to  set  type,  he  could  work  the  Wash, 
ington  hand  press,  “kick”  the  job  press, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old 
was  writing  pieces  for  the  paper.  Part 
of  the  time,  to  please  his  father,  he 
worked  at  the  store.  He  was  happiest, 
however,  at  the  newspaper  shop.  Once, 
he  remembers,  when  a  fair  catalogue  was 
being  printed  he  “kicked”  the  job  press 
the  greater  part  of  a  night,  sleeping  only 
a  couple  of  hours  before  going  to  school. 

When  Mr.  Shuman  was  al^ut  12  the 
family  moved  to  St.  Louis  and  there  came 
a  hiatus  in  his  newspaper  training.  He 
never  finished  high  school.  Heeding  at  last 
the  advice  of  his  father  he  went  into  the 
mrcantile  business,  and  after  12  years 
in  St.  Louis  moved  to  Ft.  Worth.  Tex 

Making  his  home  in  Ft.  Worth  h< ' 

*Vent  tm  the  road”  for  a  Kansas  Qty 
mercantile  house.  It  was  part  of  his  con¬ 
tract,  however,  that  he  should  be  able 
to_  spend  Saturdays  and  Sundays  with  his 
wife  and  baby  boy.  To  make  extra 
money  over  these  week-ends  he  began 
writing  advertising  copy  for  one  of  the 
smaller  department  stores.  He  used  to 
carry  the  copy  he  wrote  to  the  office  of 
what  was  then  the  Ft.  Worth  Star. 

There  he  met  Amon  G.  Carter,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star-Telegram,  who  became 
his  life-long  friend. 

Both  Mr.  Shuman  and  Mr.  (Tarter  were 
members  of  the  Elks  Club  of  Ft.  Worth. 

Tl^  used  to  meet  there  evenings  for  a 
friendly  game  of  cards  or  for  conver¬ 
sation.  Mr.  Shuman,  one  day  became  Then,  when  in  1908  Mr.  Carter  and  Col. 

at  his  mer^ntile  firm  employer  Louis  Wortham  bought  and  merged  the 
and  resigned  his  job  It  was  a  matter  of  Telegram  with  the  Star  as  the  Star- 
iglit  commissions.  Mr.  Shuman  felt  he  Telegram,  he  was  transferred  into  the 
^  advertising  department.  As  advertising 

watch  all  the  time.  Mr.  Clarter  wondered  solicitor,  his  pay  was  raised  to  $25  a 
^  would  like  to  try  newspaper  work.  week.  He  became  advertising  manager 
and  Mr.  Shuman  jumped  at  the  chance,  in  April  1910 

Not  much  of  an  inducement  was  offered  Writii«  and  telling  advertising  proved 
as  far  as  money  was  concerned.  Mr.  to  be  Mr.  Shuman’s  metier.  From  1909 

OirtCT  as  business  manager  was  getting  to  1917  he  wrote  and  placed  the  advertis- 

thought  naturally  that  ing  of  IS  to  20  different  concerns.  Be- 

over  hts  new  fore  the  street  cars  were  running 

2^'  consequently,  he  paid  mornings,  he  would  walk  down  to 
U  ^  L.  office,  readiing  his  desk  about 

^  a  vertisements,  leaving  the  names  blank, 

-woriced  m  the  circuUtion  department,  and  would  start  off  down  the  busi- 


you  want  to  get  out  quick?* 
Joe  admitted  he  did.  He  had  never 
advertised  and  didn’t  believe  in  it. 

“Advertising,”  Mr.  Shuman  advised 
him,  “can  put  you  out  of  business  as  well 
as  keep  you  in.” 

At  least  that  was  the  theme  of  Shu¬ 
man’s  sales  argument,  which  ended  in 
Hubbard  putting  $1,200  into  the  news¬ 
paper  man’s  hands  on  the  promise  that 
it  would  be  used  to  get  him  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  lock,  stock  and  barrel  in  40  days. 
There  was  $25,000  worth  of  furniture  to 
be  sold.  Shuman  worked  hard.  He 
wrote  the  copy,  arranged  the  window  dis- 
plays,  and  handled  the  merchandising  of 
the  campaign  generally.  At  the  end  of 
the  40  days  all  the  furniture  was  gone 
and  there  was  $4(X)  of  the  $1,2(X)  left 
Hubbard  was,  as  Shuman  recalled  it  the 
other  day,  “tickled  pink.” 

Besides  putting  this  man  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Shuman  played  a  part  in  keep¬ 
ing  others  in,  and  helping  them  build 
their  business  to  success. 

National  advertii.ers  likewise  were 
helped  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  Ft 
Worth  market  by  Mr.  Shuman.  He  sold 
the  first  full  page  ever  placed  by  an 
automobile  advertiser  in  Texas.  That 
sale  grew  out  of  a  bluff. 

Mr.  Shuman  for  some  time  had  been 
visiting  Dallas  weekly  to  try  and  interest 
the  automobile  agents  there  in  the  Star- 
Telegram.  There  weren’t  many  dealers 
in  Ft.  Worth.  He  called  on  the  Dallas 
Overland  dealer,  and  while  in  his  office 
the  inspiration  came  to  him  to  say: 

“You  see  we  have  planned  a  special 
automobile  section  to  be  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  Ft.  Worth  stock 
show,  and  we  thought  you  might  buy  a 
full  page  for  $70  or  smaller  space  at 
our  rate  of  50  cents  an  inch.”  He  didn’t 
expect  the  dealer  would  fall  for  it.  He 
hadn’t  planned  an  automobile  section  at 
all. 

“If  we  take  a  full  pan  can  we  have 
the  back  cover,”  the  dealer  surprised  the 
solicitor  by  repljring.  The  respon.se 
flustered  “Al.” 

“Hell,"  he  said,  ‘T’ll  give  you  the 
front  page.” 

With  that  as  a  beginning  the  rest  of 
the  section  was  easily  sold.  In  the  end, 
a  12-page  automobile  section  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  first  to  appear  in  Texas,  and 
it  contained  6  pages  of  advertising. 

Now  Mr.  Shuman  is  looking  ahead  to 
the  possibilities  of  ai^lanc  advertising. 
Airplanes  are  becoming  important  to 
Texans  who  have  long  distances  to  travel 
in  the  big  state.  A  number  of  oil  men 
are  now  buying  planes,  just  as  the  richest 
people  once  purchased  automobiles. 

“I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  go  out 
seriously  for  airplane  advertising  next 
year,”  Mr.  Shuman  said. 

During  his  long  newspaper  career,  Mr. 
Shuman  has  devoted  considerable  time  to 
general  advertising  movements.  He  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Ft  Worth,  and  since  1909.  Mr. 
Shuman  has  missed  only  three  annual 
conventions  of  the  former  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  (Tlubs  of  the  World,  now  tlie 
International  Advertising  Association. 
He  served  the  A.A.C.W.  on  the  first 
educational  commission  under  Herbert 
Houston  and  has  also  served  on  a  numb<-*r 
.of  national  committees  for  organized  ad¬ 
vertising’s  world-wide  association. 

In  1922  and  1923  he  was  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives.  Foiir 
years  ago,  in  order  to  stimulate  new  ad¬ 
vertising  ideas  ammg  members  of  this 
association,  he  instituted  what  has  cett 
to  be  known  as  the  Shuman  Trophy.  It 
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Send  for  information  of  exce^ional  interest  to  advertisers  on  the  relative  cost  of  using  national  magazines 
and  The  New  York  Times  Rotogravure  News  Picture  Section  or  Magcunne  (black  and  white  roto~ 
gravure).  Address  Advertising  Department. 
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‘TOWN  CRIER”  STARTED 
IN  WASHINGTON 


N«w  Daily  Bullatin  Shaat  Links  Four 
Ma^ums,  Nawspapar,  Ratiio, 
Window  Display  and  Btil- 
latin  Sarrica 


By  Geobce  H.  Manning 

H'athington  Correspondent,  Editob  ft  pusLisHis 


Washington,  U,  C,  Oct.  31— With 
the  birth  oi  The  Town  Crier  here  during 
the  past  week,  Washington  became  the 
scene  oi  an  advertising  experiment  unique 
in  conception  and  comprehensive  in  scope. 

The  Town  Crier  itself  is  merely  an¬ 
other  version  of  the  old  daily  bulletin 
scheme,  but  that  the  service  with  wWch 
it  is  combined  may  mark  the  beginning 
of  new  advertising  method  is  believed  by 
local  observers,  b^use  of  the  fact  that 
in  this  method  are  combined  the  hereto¬ 
fore  unreconciled  elements  of  radio,  news¬ 
paper,  window  display  and  daily  bulletin 
advertising  appeals. 

The  principle  back  of  The  Town  Crier 
constitutes  another  reason  for  the  belief 
that  it  may  be  the  zero  milestone  on  ap 
entirely  new  advertising  highway.  This 
principle,  in  brief,  is  provision  to  the 
local  merchant  .oi  advertising  facilities 
which  otherwise  would  be  open  only  to 
the  largest  corporations.  These  facilities 
are  made  possible  by  concentration  of  the 
four  mediums  within  a  single  channel — 
the  local  advertising  service. 

The  powerful  advertising  range  of  the 
big  company,  the  chain  store  and  even 
the  string  of  independent  firms  can  thus 
be  met  by  those  concerns  which  desire 
to  avoid  "entangling  alliances"  of  any 
kind. 

The  new  plan,  furthermore,  forms  a 
strong  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  its  increasingly  severe  battle 
against  the  non-news  carrying  publica¬ 
tions,  such  as  shopping  weeklies.  Far 
from  working  against  the  local  paper. 
The  Town  Crier  aids  it  and  depends  on 
it,  and  is  managed  by  two  men  of  wide 
experience  in  newspaper  advertising  work. 

They  are  IHoyd  G.  Caskey  and  W. 
Frank  Gatewood.  Mr.  Caskey  has  been 
connected  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  IVashington  Times  for  the 
past  eight  years,  while  Mr.  Gatewood 
was  also  in  tlie  same  department. 

In  its  brief  existence  the  company  has 
obtained  contracts  with  27  firms  operat¬ 
ing  60  stores  in  this  city,  and  is  already 
looking  toward  expansion  to  other  cities. 
The  local  newspaper  tie-up  is  with  the 
Daily  News,  a  Scripps-Howard  publica¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  furnishing  of  fresh 
news  bulletins  from  the  Daily  News  and 
United  Press  at  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 
daily,  the  service  offers  its  customers  a 
two  column  by  35  agate  line  advertise¬ 
ment  every  Wednesday  in  the  Daily 
News.  Since  this  paper  is  a  tabloid,  an 
individual  ad  of  that  size  is  of  some 


ing  the  names  of  all  the  firms  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  weekly  contest  This  con¬ 
test,  prizes  and  all,  is  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  service,  which  offers  the  prizes  and 
handles  the  details.  The  Daily  News, 
however,  is  the  bureau  through  which 
this  is  done. 

The  answers  to  this  contest,  which  is 
to  explain  how  "If  you  were  general 
manager,  could  you  improve  my  busi¬ 
ness,”  are  analyst  weekly,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  synthesis  sent  as  a  survey  of  the 
public’s  needs  to  each  merchant. 

In  addition  to  these  Wednesday  ads, 
two  others  are  inserted  during  the  week 
calling  attention  to  the  contest,  but  re¬ 
ferring  the  reader  to  the  individual  mer¬ 
chant  or  to  the  Daily  News  for  comi^ete 
information. 

The  radio  link  is  forged  every  Tuesday 
night,  when  Station  WRC  here  broad¬ 
casts  a  half-hour  musical  program  spon¬ 
sor^  by  The  Town  Crier,  and  tells  the 
audience  about  the  contest  and  the  news 
bulletins.  At  this  time,  however,  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  firms  in  the  service, 
for,  said  Mr.  Caskey,  “boring  a  radio 
audience  is  the  worst  kind  of  business  in 
the  world.” 

“We  get  the  public  four  ways,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  catch  ’em  passing  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  show  window,  reading  the  news¬ 
paper,  listening  to  the  radio  and  while 
they  are  buying  in  the  store.  Of  course, 
the  whole  thing  centers  around  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  cooperation  with  it  is  the 
secret  of  our  plan.” 


GETS  HICKMAN  STORY  BY  PLANE 

The  air  route  was  used  by  the  Chico 
(Cal.)  Enterprise  to  obtain  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  story  of  the  execution  of  William 
Hickman  at  San  Quentin  Prison,  Oct.  19. 
Pete  Steele,  reporter  for  the  Enterprise 
went  by  air{rfane  to  the  prison  for  the 
story.  In  addition  to  the  execution  story 
he  wTote  about  four  columns  on  the 
plane  trip. 


SURVEY  SHOWS  RADIO 
AS  SECONDARY  MEDIUM 


New  Englaiid  Retailers  Tell  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Commerce  Their  Main  Sales 
Reliance  Is  Newspaper 
Advertising 


By  Gemigc  H.  Manning 
(Washington  Correspondent,  Edttor  & 
Pi’busher) 


SOAP  MAKERS  COMBINE 
TO  SELL  BY-PRODUCT 


300  Papers  on  List  of  G.  P.  A.  Radia¬ 
tor  Glycerine — 10  Different  Anti- 
Freeze  Brands  Unite  as 
One  Product 


prominence. 

On  the  same  day  a  four-columns,  page- 
deep  ad  appears  in  the  Daily  News  Hst- 


Ten  soap  manufacturers  have  combined 
this  year  to  sell  an  anti-freeze  for  auto¬ 
mobile  radiators  made  from  glycerine,  a 
by-product  of  their  regular  line. 

The  new  product,  resulting  from  the 
combination,  is  called  G.P.A.  Radiator 
fjlyceriiie.  It  is  being  advertised  at 
present  in  newspapers  with  copy  for  a 
10-weeks’  drive  being  placed  through  the 
Newell-Emmett  Company. 

The  Glycerine  Producers  .Association, 
responsible  for  this  year’s  combine,  was 
organized  three  years  ago  and  has  done 
some  advertising  each  year  since  on 
radiator  glycerine,  featuring  the  G.P.A. 
wal  in  its  copy.  This  year  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  is  greatly  increased.  The 
reason  for  the  cooperative  drive  was  to 
enable  the  glycerine  producers  to  make 
a  stronger  bid  than  has  been  possible 
in  the  past  for  the  anti-freee  market. 

The  companies  involved,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  products  as  advertised 
separately  last  year,  follow :  Mobo,  J. 
T.  Stanley  Company;  Novat,  Lever 
Brothers:  Rador,  Swift  &  Co.;  Thermo, 
Colgate  &  Co.;  Zero-foe.  Armour  &  Co.; 
Eversafe.  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.;  Freez- 
pruf,  Morris  &  Co.;  Ivo,  Procter  & 
Gamble;  Kirkman,  Kirkman  &  Son; 
Ixiwiemp,  Palm  Olive-Pcet  Company. 


Washington,  D.  C.  Nov.  1. — News¬ 
paper  advertising  continues  to  be  the 
most  effective  for  department  stores  and 
other  retail  stores,  and  radio  can  never 
be  anything  but  a  supplementary  medium, 
in  the  opinion  of  New  England  retailers. 

This  is  brought  out  in  a  commercial 
survey  of  New  England,  the  first  part  of 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
under  the  title,  “The  Retailer  and  the 
Consumer  in  New  England.” 

This  inmphlet  is  a  valuable  source  of 
information  for  any  one  wishing  to  sell 
or  advise  in  New  England,  as  it  des¬ 
cribes  the  retail  outlets  and  the  buying 
habits  of  New  Englanders,  including  the 
foreign  population. 

While  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  department  stores  in 
New  England  to  use  direct-mail  adver¬ 
tising.  the  difficulty  of  keeping  mailing 
lists  up-to-date  and  of  preparing  the  copy 
properly  leaves  the  newspaper  the  chief 
medium. 

Of  radio  advertising  the  report, 
written  by  Edward  F.  Gerish,  says: 


Probably  one  of  the  greatest  weik 
nesses  of  this  scheme  is  the  tendency  for 
the  talks  to  degenerate  to  a  plaiK  of 
monotony,  regardless  of  the  spice,  in 
dividuality,  and  interest  which  the  re¬ 
porter  may  try  to  put  into  them.  It  is 
generally  agreed  by  the  advertising  mm- 
agers  of  the  stores  interested  that,  no 
matter  how  successfully  the  scheme  may 
be  developed,  it  will  never  in  any  se  ise 
replace  the  necessity  of  newspaper  .id- 
vertising.  At  its  best  it  will  operate  o  ily 
as  a  supplementary  medium,  proba  ily 
having  its  main  appeal  for  the  won  an 
persuing  the  pages  of  the  daily  paper  in 
search  of  special  shopping  items.’’ 

The  scheme  used  by  15  department  and 
specialty  stores  of  Boston  is  an  all-<Iay 
radio  shopping  broadcast  continuing  from 
8  a.  m.  to  6  IX  m.,  divided  into  S-minutt 
periods,  with  5  minutes  devoted  to  shop¬ 
ping  news  or  talks  on  store  iMlicy  or 
features,  and  the  other  three  minutes  of 
music. 

Clothing  merchants  in  New  Ei^land 
confine  practically  all  their  advertising  to 
newspapers,  and  have  for  the  roost  part 
given  up  comparative  price  advertising  to 
stress  advertising  of  values.  Some  of 
the  stores  have  gone  in  for  billboard 
advertising,  but  those  that  have  used  this 
medium  question  its  effectiveness. 

Furniture  stores,  too,  reported  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  their  most  effec¬ 
tive  medium. 


DO  HOUSEWIVES  READ  ADS  7 


The  WakcMd  (Mass.)  Daily  Item  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  house-to-house  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  to  what  extent  national 
advertising  is  read  by  housewives.  The 
survey  was  made  by  ten  young  women, 
who  were  employed  as  news  writers  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacation.  They  visited 
25  percent  of  the  houses  in  Wakefield 
and  presented  blanks  umn  which  ques¬ 
tions  were  printed.  Only  housewives 
were  allowed  to  answer  the  questions, 
and  were  asked  to  be  frank  and  not  give 
“yes”  or  “no”  for  an  answer,  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  it  would  please  the 
paper’s  publisher. 


New  Haven 


[Connecticut] 


niantifactiiriiiK  plants  employ  more  than 
45,000  wagfe  earners.  There  are  800  plants 
'with  a  capital  employed  far  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000.  'I'he  annual  value  of  manufac- 
tureil  products  is  much  above  $250,000,000. 
U^37  hank  clearings  were  over  $4 10, 000, (XX). 
New  Haven  is  a  market  of  first  impiortance. 


The  Register— 


The  Age  of 
Specialization 


must  be  able  to  select 
the  true  from  the  untrue 

I  _  as  they  search  through 

drab  rows  of  facts  and  fig- 
ores.  They  must  know 
what  is  essential,  and  so  brighten  up  the  facts  that  they  will 
be  interesting  to  a  large  group  of  readers.  The  work  requires 
men  of  outstanding  ability — specialists  of  the  very  highest 
order.  The  staff  of  the  FINANCIAL  PRESS  SERVICE  has 
a  brilliant  record  in  finance  and  toumalisni.  They  are  now 
specializing  on  the  needs  of  the  daily  newspapers.  Send  for 
current  copies  of  THE  MARKET  and  THE  STORY  OF 
AMERICA’S  INDUSTRIES. 


FnfANaAL  PBESS  SERVICE,  730  Filth  Avene.  New  York 


New  Haven’.s  largest  and  best  newspaper, 
dominates  this  responsive  community.  The 
Register— Daily  and  Sunday — brings  results. 
In  test  campaigns  it  has  proven  highly  profit¬ 
able.  (Jver  97%  of  The  Register  circulation 
is  delivered  within  10  miles  of  the  City  Hall. 


Circulation 

Orer 


52,000 


Copiea 
Net  Paid 


Per  Issue  Daily  and  Sunday 
Average  and  Still  Growing 

Member  of  100,000  Croup  of  American  Cities 


Only  Evening  and  Sunday  Associated  Press 
Newspaper  in  New  Haven 


The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 


N«w  York 


Chicago 


t 
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.  TtK.  DETDOirFREE  PRESS 
Mtsm  OMY  DETROIT  PAPER; 
TO  SHOW  AaRCUUnON  GAIN  i 
fPURIHGlffiSiy MONTH  PERIOD 
APRIL  riO  0C106CR  I"  19)8 

C  EMI" ANNUAL  statements  required  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
^  October  ist,  show  that  the  average  circulation  of  The  Free  Press 
gained  12,016  week  days  and  4,566  Sundays,  On  the  same  comparison 
with  the  previous  six  months,  the  two  Detroit  evening  newspapers  lost 
circulation  both  daily  and  Sunday. 


With  the  greatest  circulation  in  its  history,  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  provides  advertisers  with  a  coverage  of  every  other  home 
in  the  Detroit  market.  Here,  too,  is  a  rapidly  mounting  reader 
acceptance  that  makes  any  investment  in  Free  Press  agate  line 
salesmanship  considerably  more  effective  per  dollar  of  cost. 

The  Free  Press  circulates  freely  in  all  of  Detroit’s  most  varied 
population  groups,  but  if  you  select  districts  in  which  English 
is  the  common  denominator  of  language,  where  there  is  home 
ownership,  intelligence,  alertness,  advertising^mindedness,  there 
you  will  find  a  Free  Press  in  three  out  of  every  four  homes, 
^  *  Here  is  coverage  without  the  penalty  of  waste'circulation  that 
can  be  used,  not  merely  purchased, 

PRESENT  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 
IN  EXCESS  OF 

236,000  310,000 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 
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NEW  COMPANY  ORGANIZED  TO  BUY 
TRADE  JOURNALS  AND  NEWSPAPERS 

Kenneth  Goode  is  Chairman  of  Angus  Company  of  Delaware, 
$3,000,000  Firm,  Which  Will  Buy  and  Merge  Publica¬ 
tions — Will  Work  on  ‘‘Submerged  Merger”  Plan 


FiETAILS  of  a  holding  company  incor- 
^  porated  in  Delaware  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  and  consolidating  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  magazines  and,  possibly,  small 
town  newspapers,  were  made  public  this 
week  for  the  first  time  by  Kenneth  M. 
Goode,  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  name  of  the  company  is  the  Angus 
Company  of  Delaware.  It  has  an  auth¬ 
orized  issue  of  100,000  non-voting  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  and  250,000  common,  and 
is  described  by  Mr.  Goode  as  “starting 
as  a  $3,000,000  corporation.”  William 
A.  Johnston,  president  and  publisher  of 
Motion  Picture  News,  is  president  of  the 
corporation  and  C.  B.  Van  Tassel,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Spur,  is  secretary.  The 
banking  connection  is  Bodell  &  Co.,  of 
Providence  and  New  York  which  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Angus  Company  by  L. 
C  Gerry,  vice-president. 

At  present  five  publications  are  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  the  Angus  Company.  They 
are  Sj^,  Plumbers  Trade  Journal,  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  News,  and  Safety  Engineer- 
wg.  The  company  has  been  operating 
since  June  and,  according  to  Mr.  Goode, 
has  avoided  publicity,  b^use  it  is  the 
main  idea  behiiid  the  merger  plans  of  the 
corporation  to  retain  and  develop  as  far 
as  possible  the  distinctive  individualities 
of  publications  bought  and  consolidated. 

Mr.  Goode  said  that  the  corporation 
was  organized  in  May  and  paid  its  first 
dividend  in  August. 

That  the  corporation  existed  first  be¬ 
came  generally  known  in  New  York 
when  a  dispatch  from  Paris  quoted 
James  M.  Heatherton,  former  president 
of  the  Plumbers’  Trade  Journal  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Angus  Company, 
as  saying  that  the  merger  which  he  and 
the  Angus  Corporation  were  forming 
would  eventually  call  for  a  capital  of 

i 100,000,000.  The  Paris  dispatch  credited 
fr.  Heathmon  as  autlrarity  for  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  corporation  had  already 
acquired  newspaper  properties  valued  at 
$15,000,000  and  options  taken  for  $6ti000,- 
000  more. 

Mr.  Goode  denied  the  dispatch  em¬ 
phatically. 

He  described  the  Angus  Corporation 
as  it  exists  at  present  as  “a  tentative 
capital  set-up  to  float  the  nucleus  of  an 
organization  which  will  be  elastic  enough 
to  permit  it  to  add  other  papers  when 
desired.” 

“We  are,  we  believe,  two  years  ahead 
of  the  generpl  merger  trend,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “The  type  of  merger  which  we 
sponsor  and  advocate  may  be  designated 
^s  ‘the  submerged  merger.’  In  other 
words,  we  subordinate  the  fact  of  one 
big  organization  to  the  fact  of  the  in¬ 
dividualities  and  separate  markets  of  the 
publications  which  make  up  the  big  or¬ 
ganization. 


iMMi 


Mtml  vngrtm 
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®ic<3nonda  ^imes-iidtuon 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


“It  will  noticed,  in  this  connection, 
that  there  is  a  very  apparent  tendency 
to .  de-centralize  big  consolidations.  This 
will  be  seen  in  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
where  Col.  Frank  Knox  in  repeated 
statements  has  made  it  plain  that  the 
local  publishers  of  Hearst  Newspapers 
are  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  local 
problems  and  policies,  and  further  found 
in  the  recent  segregation  of  the  Hearst 
class  and  trade  papers  in  their  own  small 
groups. 

“Yet  many  advantages  accrue  from 
consolidation.  The  income  tax  figures 
show  that  big  business  prospers  far 
more  than  little  business.  The  small 
publisher  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

“C^r  proposition  is  buy  a  desirable 
publication  for  cash,  provided  the  pres¬ 
ent  active  publisher  or  directing  head  is 
willing  to  continue  in  charge  after  tthe 
purchase.  We  won’t  take  a  publication 
in  an  approved  field  or  unless  we  can 
retain  the  man  who  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  the  field. 

“What  we  thus  offer  is  probably  most 
interesting  to  the  man  wlro  is,  for  one 
reason  or  anothet,  let  us  say,  not  too 
happily  situated  in  his  environment, 
whose  business  arrangement  is  not  work¬ 
ing  out  entirely  satisfactory.  If  he  is 
the  strong  man  of  his  field,  we  propose 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  stay  in 
business  under  a  happier  arrangement,  to 
liquidate  his  situation,  to  help  him  clear 
himself  of  possibly  embarrassing  affilia¬ 
tions,  and  let  him  go  ahead  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

“We  buy  for  cash  and  through  Bodell 
&  Co.  place  the  stock  with  the  investing 
public.” 

“We  only  buy  revenue.  That  is,  we 

‘  Food 

advertisers 

meet  these 
Utica  j  rocers 

JgACH  week  the  34  selected 
members  of  the  Utica  Gro¬ 
cers*  Association  (organized  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  by  the  Observer- 
Dispatchl  use  a  page  of  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising  exclusively  in 
this  newspaper.  Each  week  diey 
meet  with  our  representative  to 
discuss  new  plans  and  new 
products.  Many  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  profited  by  this 
unique  opportunity  for  instan¬ 
taneous  key  distribution. 

Utica 

Observer- 

Dispatch 

Utica,  N.Y. 

Member  of  The  100,000  Group 
of  American  Gtias,  loc. 

one  of  the 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Rochester  Times-Union  -  - 
Rochester  Democrat  9C  Chronicle 
-  •  Utica  Obaerver-Dispatch  -  - 
Elmira  Sur-Gaxette-Adverdser  -  - 
Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  -  -  Ithaca 
Journal-News  -  -  Newburgh-Bea- 
coo  News  -  -  Oleao  Herald  -  - 
Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal  - 
HMford,  Coon.,  Times  -  -  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  Conrier-News. 

1  I  J.P.McKinneySiSoo,  Vat7 

New  York  Chicaao  San  Frandaco 


will  not  purchase  a  publication  unless 
it  is  paying  a  fixed  rate  on  its  invest¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Goode  declared  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  proceeding  slowly;  that  while 
it  is  constantly  looking  into  promising 
properties,  it  was  not  in  any  great  hurry 
to  add  to  its  list  of  subsidiary  publica¬ 
tions. 

Directors  of  the  company  are  Mr. 
Goode.  L.  C.  Gerry.  J.  M.  Heatherton, 
J.  A.  Plummer,  C  B.  Van  Tassel,  L.  L. 
Harr,  and  William  A.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Goode  has  been  connected  with 
the  advertising  and  publishing  field  for 
20  years.  He  is  author  of  “What  About 
Advertising,”  published  by  Harper  & 
Bros,  this  year,  and  plans  in  the  spring 
to  publish  another  book  entitled  “How 
to  Turn  Men  Into  Gold.” 

When  Conde  Nast  was  in  charge  of 
the  advertising  department  of  Collier’s 
Mr.  Goode  was  one  of  his  assistants,  and 
when  Mr.  Nast  left  to  form  his  own 
group  of  publications,  Mr.  Goode  went 
with  him.  He  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Nast  for  eight  years  in  the  development 
of  Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair. 

Then  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  be 
associate  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  From  1919  to  1922  he  was  editor 
of  Ilearst’s  ItUemational  Magazine.  He 
was  also  at  one  time  connect^  with  the 
New  York  American.  Then  he  went 
into  the  advertising  agency  business,  and 
is  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  on  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  consultant  on  merchan¬ 
dising  and  economics. 

Mr.  Goode  maintains  a  private  office 
at  11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 
Heac^uarters  of  the  Angpis  Corporation 
are  in  Wilmington,  Del. 


RESIGNS  FROM  N.  Y.  AMERICAN 

Stanley  Syman,  local  daily  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  America} , 
resigt^  from  that  paper  this  week  t) 
become  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Luceme-in- Maine  Community  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  summer  resort  development.  Mr. 
Syman  joined  the  American  six  years 
ago,  after  six  years  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 


.ffiTFRlES  RE-ELECTED 

I.  B.  Jeffries,  publisher  of  the  Han¬ 
nibal,  (Mo.,)  Courier-Post,  first  Resi¬ 
dent  of  the  Missouri  Associated  rresr, 
was  re-elected  for  a  fifth  term  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  October  22. 
W.  J,  Sewall,  publisher  of  the  Carthage 
Press,  was  re-elected  vice-president  and 
Kenneth  Dark,  St.  Louis  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press,  was  re-electc<l 
secretary. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  account  furnished  to  Epitob  & 
Publishes  last  week  noting  that  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  had 
denied  a  rehearing  of  the  case  of  G. 
A.  E.  Kohler  vs.  Cline  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  and  others,  the  patented 
device  in  ouestion  was  described  as  one 
which  maxes  a  flying  paster  without 
stopping  the  “belt,”  whereas  it  should 
have  read  “without  stopping  the  press.” 

STANDARD  UNION  RAISES  PRICE 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  raised  its 
price  from  two  to  three  cents  this  week. 


Comparative  Circulatioii 

Gains  or  Losses 

Los  Angeles  Morning  Newspapers 

Six  months’  (>erio<l  ending  Sept.  30,  1 928 
Compared  with  the  same  period  last  year 


Tlincs 

Gain 

10J29 


Everyday 
—  Gain — 


Next  I^pcr 

CainL935 

■ 

Next 

Paper 

Loss 

6J)05 


Sunday  Only  Circulation 

LOS  ANGELES  ’TIMES  Gained . 12,853 

Second  Sunday  Piqper  Gained . . 3,577 

Times  circulation  growth  not  only  exceeds  tbat  of  other  Los 
Angeles  morning  newspapers,  but  means  all  that  the  figures  imply. 
It  does  not  issue  unwarranted  “extras”;  does  not  compel  agents  or 
newsdealers  to  buy  more  copies  than  they  can  sell;  does  not  foster 
skeleton  editions  sold  in  remote  States;  nor  tolerate  any  otkar  prac¬ 
tices  that  give  circulation  statements  a  fictitious  significance. 
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Circulation 
of  super -value  because  .  .  . 

it  includes  that  lively,  deep  reader-faith  and  allegiance  Faith  in  Scripps-Howard  editorial  columns  extends  to 
which  has  made  possible  so  many  Scripps-Howard  editor-  its  advertising  space.  Link  your  sales  plans  with  these 
ial  achievements.  newspapers  of  conscience  and  character. 


Little  dramas  in  the  life  of  a  great  newspaper  system 


Little  dramas  in  the  life  of  a  great  newspaper  system 


7/1  Mercy's  Name . . .  stop  the  presses! 


4  1 5-year>old  boy  had  made  a  legal 
miutep.  And  the  facta  were  in  the 
aewapaper*s  hands. 

At  one  minute  before  the  great 
presses  had  started  their  daily  roar, 
the  boy's  father  appeared  at  tne  edi¬ 
tor’s  office  and  frantically  begged 
that  the  story  be  killed. 

"It’s  his  first  offense,”  he  pleaded. 
"This  story  means  nothing  to  the 
public,  but  it  will  put  a  life  brand  on 
my  son.  In  mercy’s  name,  give  the 
boy  a  chance . . .  and  I’ll  make  amends 
with  those  he’s  hurt.” 

The  editor  telephoned  the  press 
room.  The  boy  got  his  chance— and 
made  good.  'Ine  sobering  aftermath 
of  his  escapade  took  the  kinks  out  of 
his  character  and  made  a  man  of  him. 

A  newspaper  should  be  fearless 
and  thorough  in  its  publication  of 


the  news.  But  it  also  should  be 
htunane.  It  cannot  conscientiously 
shield  any  adult,  whoever  he  may  be, 
if  he  makes  a  place  in  the  day’s  news. 
But  it  may  well  afford  to  deal  gently 
with  the  juvenile  who  commits  his 
first  minor  indiscretion. 

'That  has  always  been  the  editorial 
creed  of  theSCRlPPS-HOWARD  News¬ 
papers.  Controlled  from  within,  and 
independent  of  all  outside  ties,  finan¬ 
cial  or  political,  these  newspapers 
cannot  be  swayed  fisom  printing  facts 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know. 

But  to  this  steadfast  policy  of  print¬ 
ing  all  the  news,  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers  make  this  exception— 
they  delete  the  names  of  juvenile  of¬ 
fender^  when  the  offense  is  palpably 
one  of  youthful  mischievousness 
rather  than  of  seasoned  criminality. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

MBMBBBS  AUDIT  BUBBAU  OP  CIBCULATIONB  AND  MBMBBBS  OP  THE  UNITED  PBBM 


You  kill  that  story-^* 

or  I’ll  run  you  out  of  the  state!” 


In  a  Southwestern  city,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  editor  heard  whisperings  oi 
a  plot  to  misuse  the  public  lands  for 
private  interest. 

He  promptly  printed  an  editorial, 
promising  to  sift  out  the  conspiracy 
and  give  the  facts  a  public  airing. 

Next  morning,  the  political  czar  of 
the  state  called  at  the  editor’s  office. 
He  demanded  that  the  editor  lay  oft 
the  land  inquiry— threatening  to  ruin 
his  advertising  revenue  and  run  him 
out  of  the  state  if  he  printed  another 
land  story. 

The  editor  accepted  the  challenge. 
Braving  the  pressure  of  unfriendly 
courts  and  banks,  he  not  only  exposed 
the  local  land  grabs,  hut  he  trailed  the 
chief  conspirator  through  his  subse¬ 


quent  term  of  office  in  Washington. 
And  so  helped  to  uncover  the  moat 
amazing  series  of  public  land  scandals 
in  the  history  of  political  jobbery. 

Every  Scripps-Howard  editor  is  the 
supreme  sovereign  of  his  newspaper. 
He  edits  his  columns,  free  of  all  in¬ 
fluence,  save  the  public  interest.  This 
Scripps-Howard  policy  is  not  a  policy 
of  fine  idealism  alone,  but  of  sound 
business,  as  well. 

A  newspaper  attains  its  greatest 
usefulness  to  its  advertisers,  only 
when  it  is  steadfastly  faithful  to  its 
readers.  When  it  sacrifices  its  inde¬ 
pendence  to  other  interests,  it  sacri¬ 
fices  its  readers’  trust  in  the  integrity 
of  its  columns— and  thus  kills  the  thing 
that  profits  the  advertiser  most. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

MBMBBBS  AUDIT  BUBKAU  OP  CIBGULATIONS  AND  MBMBBBS  OP  THE  UNITBD  PBBM 
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WINCHELL,  DISGUISED  AS  BEARDED 
HUNCHBACK,  SEES  SHUBERT  SHOW 


Changes  Disguise  to  Be  Harpo  Marz*s  Understudy  Watching 
**Wally  Winston,  of  Evening  Traffic'*  from  Wings  of 
** Animal  Crackers”— Fight  with  Producers  Continues 


Bt  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


Waltbb  Wihcrbll 


Disguised  as  a  bearded  hunchback, 
Walter  Winchell,  New  York  Evening 
Graptuc  columnist,  last  week  got  by 
eleven  guards  as¬ 
signed  to  keep 
him  on  the  oat- 
side  and  watched 
“Wally  Winston 
of  the  Evening 
Traffic,’’  a  take¬ 
off  on  himself, 
perform  in  “Ani¬ 
mal  Crack  ers.’’ 
produced  in  a 
Shubert  theatre. 

Winchell  and 
the  Shuberts 
don’t  get  on  very 
well  together.  If 
Winchell  s  e  e  s  a 
show  he  doesn’t 

like,  he  says  so,  even  if  its  a  Shubert 
show.  The  Shuberts  apparently  don’t 
believe  in  such  critical  independence,  and 
hpve  barred  the  New  York  Evening 
Graphic  man  from  their  theatres  and 
their  shows. 

But  Winchell  was  bound  he  was  going 
to  see  himself  as  others  sec  him,  and 
quite  some  time  ago  he  started  a  peace 
conference  to  see  if  he  and  the  Shuberts 
couldn’t  end  their  little  war.  He  had 
thought  that  flippancies  of  his  about  the 
Shuberts  in  his  column  had  caused  the 
rift,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  up  wise¬ 
cracking  about  the  brothers  Lee  and 
Jadre,  if  that  was  what  they  wanted. 

The  peace  conference  (^lapsed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  columnist’s  story  he  was 
told  that  he  could  start  reviewing  plays 
again,  if  he  would  promise  never  to  pan 
a  Shubert  show. 

“There  are  go<xi  shows  and  bad 
shows.”  said  Mr.  Winchell  to  the  Shu¬ 
berts  in  their  office  and  reached  for  his 
hat  *T  won’t  crawl.” 

That  was  that. 

Windiell  can’t  even  buy  his  way  into 
a  Shubert  theatre.  George  S.  Kaufman, 
of  die  New  York  Times,  who  wrote 
“Animal  Cradeers,”  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  persuade  the  Shuberts  to  permit 
Winchell  to  attend  the  premier  of  the 
musical  comedy.  So  did  Herbert  Bay¬ 
ard  Swope,  former  executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  World.  Friends  of  Mayor 
Walker  asked  the  Shuberts  to  relent,  just 
for  a  nidit,  but  nothing  doing. 

Then  Harpo  Marx,  one  of  the  four 
Marx  brothoa,  stellar  comedians  of  ffie 
show,  came  to  the  rescue.  He  took  Win¬ 
chell  to  his  apartment,  where  he  put  a 
bwd  on  him,  and,  to  make  the  disguiM 
douMy  sure,  stuck  an  Hotel  Algonquin 
bath  mat  up  in  under  his  shirt  to  niake 
him  look  like  a  hunchback. 

“I  have  ahvajrs  argued  on  the  negative 
side  when  peo^  have  maintained  that 
New  York  is  a  heartless  town,”  Winchell 
said.  “But  riding  with  Harpo  to  the 
theatre  in  my  disguise  I  changed  my 
mind. 

“Here  I  was  a  poor  hunchback,  who 
should  bring  tears  to  any  man  or  womn. 
But  when  our  taxi  was  stalled  in  Times 
Square  and  some  of  the  passers-by 
lo^ed  inside  and  spied  me,  they  roared 
arith  laughter. 

“You’re  right  New  York  is  a  heart¬ 
less  town.” 

Nine  press  agents  of  the  Shubert  chain 
had  been  instructed  to  look  out  for  Win¬ 
chell  and  throw  him  out  should  he  try  to 
get  inside.  Added  to  this  army  were  two 
staff  detectives  with  similar  instructions. 
Harpo  and  Walter  got  by  them  all. 

The  “hunch”  up  Walter’s  back,  how¬ 
ever,  was  wobbly. 

“Besides.”  Winchell  recalled,  “the 
mucilage  in  that  beard  smells  like  you 
know  what” 

Harpo  took  his  friend  up  to  his  dress¬ 
ing  room  and  there  made  him  up  as  an 
exact  duplicate  of  himself,  flaming  red 


wig  and  all.  From  the  wings,  thus  lie- 
dizen^  Winchell  saw  "Wally  Winston” 
do  his  soft  shoe  dancing  and  roared  at 
the  Marx  brothers  ’antics. 

Winchell  this  week  had  more  than  the 
hoodwinking  of  the  Shuberts  to  make 
him  happy.  The  Central  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  over  the  s)mdicatiOT  of  his 
cdumn  “Wour  Broadway  and  Mine,”  and 
other  evidences  of  his  growing  popularity 
continue  on  the  increase. 

Last  Christmas  as  a  present,  the 
Graphic  gave  W’inchell  a  $200  a  week 
increase  in  salary.  Then  he  put  his  name 
to  a  contract  with  the  Macfadden  paper 
which  still  has  some  time  to  run.  Since 
then  he  has  received  a  number  of  offers 
from  newspaper  syndicates  and  other 
New  York  papers.  O.  J.  Elder,  impor¬ 
tant  Macfadden  executive,  was  recently 
quoted  as  saying: 

“They  give  him  credit  downtown 
(meani^  the  Graphic  office)  for  50,(^ 
circulation.  Up  here  we  creit  him  with 
at  least  100,000.” 

It  is  his  uncanny  reporting  ability  that 
has  attracted  the  interest  of  New  York 
newspaper  editors.  He  is  continually 
making  what  he  calls,  “scoopee,”  printing 
the  news  first  oa  the  activities  of  Broad¬ 
way  celebrities.  Not  long  ago  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  when  executive  editor  of 
the  New  Ywk  World,  made  him  an  offer 
to  join  the  World  staff.  When  Mr. 
Swope  resigned  from  the  World  last 
week,  Winchell  was  first  to  print  the 
news,  causing  Mr.  Swope  to  remark  to 
me ; 

"Winchell  certainly  is  a  sterling  re¬ 
porter — the  best  in  town  today.” 


KINNAIRD  BUYS  CHAIN 


Edenton  Daily  and  Four  Tarheel 
WeeUiea  SoM  to  Writer 

Qark  Kinnaird,  veteran  syndicate 
editor  and  writer,  has  acquired  the  Eden- 
ton  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  the  Windsor 
Ledger,  Hertford  News  and  Anlander 
Advance  from  various  interests,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  Washington  County  News 
at  Plymouth,  N.  C  The  latter  four 
papers  are  weeklies.  He  intends  to  ac- 
qmre  other  papers.  He  has  already 
^en  charge  of  the  properties,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Edenton. 

Until  recently  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Coitral  Press  Association,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  bureau  and  writer 
OT  ‘The  Diary  of  a  New  Yorker.”  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  managing  editor  of 
Coitral  Press,  editor  of  the  former 
Editors’  Feature  Service,  and  editor  of 
International  Illustrated  News,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  he  had  had  varied  experimee 
on  a  number  of  newspapers.  He  is  a 
Kentuckian. 


nCHTS  OBSCENE  PAPERS 

The  Massachusetts  crusade  against 
obscene  magazines  and  papers,  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  Fall  River,  where  Judge 
Edward  F.  Hanify  of  the  Second  Bristol 
District  Court,  ordered  the  police  to 
clean  the  shelves  and  counters  of  stores 
where  erectional  illustrated  magazines 
and  papers  are  on  sale.  The  court’s 
order  was  issued  after  three  retail 
dealers  had  appeared  before  him  on 
charges  of  selling  such  publications. 
'Hie  Watch  and  Ward  Society  officials 
are  back  of  the  crusade  against  ques¬ 
tionable  literature  and  ^lictures. 


CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian 
recently  celebrated  its  20th  anniversary 
as  a  daily.  The  paper  was  established  as 
a  weekly  nearly  40  years  ago.  The  daily 
wu  s^ted  by  £.  E.  Beard,  now  of 
Olympia. 


KENTUCKY  WEEKUES  MERGE 

The  Murray  (Ky.)  Ledger  and  Tinus- 
Herald  have  b^  merged  in  a  $40,000 
deal  by  Joe  T.  Lovett,  former  editor  of 
the  Benton,  (Ky.)  Tribune,  and  O.  J. 
Jennings,  for  30  years  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Ledger,  and  T.  A.  Sanford,  editor 
of  the  Times  Herald.  The  new  corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  headed  by  S.  Stokes,  presi¬ 
dent  ■  J.  T.  Lovett,  editor  and  publisher; 
W.  S.  Swan,  vice-president;  BL  H.  Sal- 
well,  secretary-treasurer.  The  new 
weekly  paper  will  occupy  the  Ledger 
Building. 

STAR  ADCRAFT  BOUGHT 
BY  JOHN  H.  PERRY 


Staff  Taken  Over  from  Hearst  Man¬ 
agement  Will  Be  Retained  and 
increased.  New  Owner 
Declares 


Star  Adcraft  Service,  serving  more 
than  200  daily  newspapers  with  local  ad¬ 
vertising  illustrations  and  copy  sugges¬ 
tions,  has  been  sold  by  W.  R.  Hearst 
to  John  H.  Perry,  publish^  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal,  the  Reading  Times  and 
the  Pensacola  News-Journal  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Press  Association. 

Announcement  of  the  transfer  was 
made  this  week  by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
general  manager  of  King  Features,  who 
until  its  sale  was  also  general  manager 
of  St#r  Adcraft.  Star  Adcraft’s  corps 
of  editors  and  copywriters  has  been  taken 
over  in  its  entirety  by  Mr.  Perry,  who 
will,  however,  immediately  augment  the 
present  staff. 

In  enlarging  the  staff,  Mr.  Perry  states 
that  he  will  seek  the  best  copy  art  and 
merchandising  talent  procurable. 

“I  have  acquired  Star  Adcraft,"  Mr. 
Perry  said,  “with  a  definite  purpose  of 
producing  a  service  that,  not  only  will 
meet  adequately  the  routine  needs  of  the 
advertising  departments  of  newspapers, 
but  will  lead  advertising  managers  and 
solicitors  out  of  beaten  tracks  into  new 
fields  of  revenue. 

“I  am  convinced  that  in  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  ahead  two  dollars  worth  of 
local  retail  advertising  will  be  made  to 
grow  where  only  one  grows  now.  Ad¬ 
vertising  services  will  ^ay  an  important 
part  in  this  development,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  seek  and  give  free  rein 
to  those  brains  that  are  most  keenly  alive 
to  copy  and  art  ideas  that  really  contact 
with  the  buying  public  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  advertising  artists 
and  copywriters  must  be  something  more 
than  just  artists  and  cqpy  men ;  they  must 
know  merchandising  as  well. 

“That  is  the  type  of  staff  I  have  in 
mind  for  Star  Adcraft,  using  the  present 
organization  as  the  nucleus.” 

\Vhile  Mr.  Perry  takes  inunediate 
charge,  the  December  service,  already 
completed,  will  be  issued  by  the  Hearst 
organization.  TTie  first  service  issued 
by  the  new  management  will  be  that  for 
January.  Offices  have  been  removed  from 
241  West  S8th  street  to  225  West  39th 
street.  New  York. 


CREDIT  LINE  ON  PHOTO 
MAKES  IT  COMMERCIA". 

Higbost  N«w  York  Court  Holds  Pko  o- 
gropkor  Accroditod  Is  LUblo 
for  Danuigos  on  Statutory 
Grounds 


The  contention  that  a  photographer's 
credit  line  takes  the  use  of  a  perso  I’l 
picture  out  of  the  news  category  aid 
establishes  it  as  commercial,  leaving  tie 
photographer  liable  for  damages  xi 
‘statutory  grounds,  is  unanimously  uph)ld 
in  a  decision  just  handed  down  by  tic 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  State. 

The  claim  was  nude  in  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  Miss  Dorothy  H.  Burton,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  against  the  Albany  Art 
Union,  seeking  $10,000  damages  brause 
a  photograph  of  herself  was  given  to  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press 
and  appeared  t^rein  with  the  credit: 
“Photograph  by  Albany  Art  Union.” 
The  picture  was  accompanied  by  the 
photographs  of  several  other  young 
women,  all  of  whom  wore  pearl  neck¬ 
laces. 

The  wearily  of  the  pearl  necklaces 
was  the  occasion  or  excuse  for  the  pul> 
lication  of  the  photographs,  but  the 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  plaintiff  in 
her  contention  that  the  wearing  of  such 
necklaces  did  not  constitute  a  news 
event  such  as  to  warrant  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  use  of  her  photograph,  whereas  the 
use  of  the  credit  line  to  the  Albany  Art 
Union  did  constitute  advertising. 

A  unique  feature  of  Miss  Burton’s  ac¬ 
tion  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  sued  to  re¬ 
cover  damages  in  the  sum  of  $10, (XX) 
without  injunction,  whereas  in  previous 
litigations  in  which  the  statute  has  been 
invokeck  relief  has  been  sought  without 
injunction.  Miss  Burton  originally 
brought  two  actions,  one  for  damages 
for  unauthorized  use  of  her  photo  and 
one  for  libel,  but  the  latter  was  quashed 
in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Burton  case  is  the  first  time  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  passed  upon 
the  statute  regulating  use  of  photographs 
by  studios.  Opinions  of  lower  courts 
that  the  statute  does  not  prohibit  the 
publication  of  pictures  of  persons  in  ac¬ 
tual  news  events  in  newspapers. 

The  courts  have  virtually  all  agreed 
that  “it  matters  not  what  ma^  be  tlK 
motive  in  the  publication  of  pictures  in 
newspapers  in  a  single  issue  or  in  news 
films,  whether  instructive  or  whether  to 
satisfy  the  morbid  curiosity,  any  more 
than  it  matters  what  may  be  the  motive 
in  the  publishing  of  actual  news  items 
in  a  newspaper.^ 


HELPING  LOCAL  CHARITY 

Two  Lowell  (Mass.)  newspaper  men 
are  directing  the  comimmity  ^est  cam¬ 
paign  in  that  city  to  raise  $149,000  this 
month.  Th^  are  Walter  B.  Reilly  and 
William  G.  Spence,  both  Lowell  Courier- 
Citisen  men.  Mr.  Sgoioe  is  treasurer 
of  both  the  Courier-Citizen  (jo.  and  the 
(3onrier-Otizen  Newmper  Mr. 

Reilly  was  chairman  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  last  year. 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


—Paritapi  Ik*  »««l  MmepalHu  la  Uaw  Tark  Ckr  b  Farty-lUrS  SirMt  uia  BraaS- 
war.  •  •  Bara  b  a  maanaolh  aewi-tUaS  wbbh  Hlb  aawapaparr  fraai  wwny  cllj  la  Um  warU 
.  .  .  Eaary  tawa  tea  tteilar  alaa4a,  bal  aaaa  aa  has*  ••  Ihb,  aa4  aaaa  a*  variag  amS  aa 
pbwatfaa  la  lU  pa>r*a*f*-”  — Baaloa  Trrnuerim,  Oct.  IS,  1911. 
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October  29,  1764  —  October  29,  1928 


Today  the  Hartford  Courant 
begins  its  165*  year! 


The  Connedicut  Courant. 


A  factimilt  of 
Ih*  first  issn*. 


S  in 
lews 
T  to 
nore 
otive 
terns 


\Jeorge  ^^(^hington  was  a  subscriber 

to  the  Courant . It  was  then,  as  nmv, 

/ 

an  important  fadtor  in  '^ew  England  life 


com- 


THEN  —  The  Courant,  scarcely  a  generation  old,  was  the  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  in  Connecticut.  The  Courant  began  its 
existence  October  29, 1764.  It  is  the  oldest  newspaper  of  con- 
dnoMis  puUkaiion  in  the  United  States. 


TODAY  —  The  Courant  begins  its  l6Sth  year  of  usefulness, 
with  a  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  larger  than  ever  before  in 
its  long  history.  It  is  a  Connecticut  institution  and  b  still  mak¬ 
ing  continuous  strides  in  public  favor. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  3,  1928 


DEMOCRATIC  PRESS  AGENT 

DAILIES  AVERSION  TO  FREE  COPY 


I  p*  came  the  retort  from  Australia,  10,000  1.  N.  S.  NAMES  WILSON 

miles  through  the  air  as  insUntly  as  a  ...... 

telephone  conversation  DIVISION  CHIEF 

Another  newspaper  man  asked:  “Did  _ 

-  you  hear  that  big  noise  just  then?"  „  u  _•  .  v-  r*-,- 

William  C  Crawford  “Impreaaed”  by  Fact  that  Editors  Want  to  the  wrious  re  ly  he  answered:  Headqimrt^  m  Ka^City 

That  was  the  sun  rising.  tMd  SuperriM  Busimm  m  South* 


Pay  for  Advertising — Says  Party  Publicity  Group 
Stuck  Solely  to  News 


STRANGE  DOIN’S  IN  BOSTON 


west — Four  Years  ia  News 
Ageacy  Work 


A  T  least  one  press  agent  has  been 
“impressed"  in  recent  months  by  the 
editorial  distrust  of  and  aversion  to  ma¬ 
terial  sent  in 
“free  -  for  -  noth¬ 
ing." 

It  made  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Crawford 
of  the  Democratic 
party’s  publicity 
staff  “really  mad," 
because  he  and 
his  chief  James  J. 

Canavan,  quOT- 
dam  night  city 
editor  of  the  New 
York  World,  had 
earnestly  tried  to 
stick  to  a  policy 
of  “news  only." 

Ke  confessed  all 


WlIXIAM  C  CSAWrOSD 


There  isn’t  the  spicy  variety  that  is  at¬ 
tached  to  working  for  a  newspaper. 

“Every  commercial  press  agent  in  town 
wanted  to  hook-up  with  our  publicity," 
Mr.  Crawford  said.  “Right  at  the  start 
Mr.  Canavan  adopted  the  policy  of  turn¬ 
ing  down  all  these  tie-up  offers,  no 
matter  how  alluring  they  seemed. 

“Excuse  me,  please,"  Mr.  Crawford 
was  interrupted  by  the  strident  jingle  of 
his  telephone. 

“No,"  his  end  of  the  conversation  be¬ 
gan. 

“Yes,  it  sounds  very  nice,  but  it  is  our 
policy  never  to  hook-up  with  any  com¬ 
mercial  press  agent.  You  see,  if  we  did 
that  for  you  every  hat  store  in  town 
would  be  hounding  us  to  do  it  for  them. 
No.  I’m  sorry.  Good-bye." 

“There,”  he  said,  turning  back  to  his 
interviewer.  “Those  kind  of  calls  have 


this  only  the  other  day  as  the  campaign  cerUinly  b^ome  monotonous.  We  get 
rolled  on  toward  a  close.  Mr.  Crawford  dozens  of  tl^  almost  every  ^y.  That 
left  the  New  York  Times  to  work  on  was  the  Adams  hat  store.  They  have 
the  Democratic  publicity  staff.  He  will,  had  a  hat  made  especially  for  Gov.  Smith, 
he  said  be  glad  to  return  to  daily  news-  They  are  going  to  present  it  to  him  to- 
caper  work  engaged  two  girls 

^  am  fed  up  on  this,”  he  declared,  to  go  up  in  an  airplane  and  drop  down 
“And  we’ve  been  fortunate  too.  Our  tiny  souvenir  brown  derbies.  It  would 
oolicy  of  sending  out  only  news  has  I  am  help  a  lot  if  we  hooked-up  their  pub- 
sure  been  beneficial.  Newspapers  have  licitv  with  ours.  But  we  wont  do  it. 
used  what  we  sent  them  and  asked  for  As  the  campaign  draws  to  a  ck^  the 

outstanding  impression  in  my  mind  is  of 
“But  I  never  realized  before  how  a  constant  stream  of  pests  and  nuts  corn- 
powerful  the  Editor  &  Publisher  attacks  ing  in  to  talk  to  to,"  Mr.  Crawford  cot- 
against  pn  ss  agentry  have  been.  I  think  eluded,  it  seemed  just  a  little  wearily. 
DCTSonally  that  some  editors  have  been  Unatics  by  the  dozen  clustw  about  a 
over-educated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  ^htical  headquarters  oflke.  There  have 
lean  too  far  the  other  way.  ,  been  days  when  I  felt  that  all  the 

“We  have  received  any  number  of  paranoics  at  large  had  become  excited 
letters  from  publishers  asking  us  why  over  the  Smith  amp^g^  and  had  come 
we  didn’t  buy  advertising  space.  Why  to  call  on  us  of  the  publKity  sUff." 
we  were  not  spending  our  money  for 
newspaper  advertising  instead  of  paying 
agencies  to  send  out  boiler  plate.  Pub¬ 
lishers  very  evidently  have  been  given  the 
idea  that  whenever  they  receive  anything 
free  the  one  who  is  sending  it  out  is  pay- 
i^  money  that  should  be  spent  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  publishers  ought 
to  have  more  intelligence,”  Mr.  Crawford 
complained  wistfully.  “If  the  material 
sent  them  free  is  readable  and  is  legiti¬ 
mate  news,  why  shouldn’t  they  print  it 
instead  of  throwing  it  into  the  waste¬ 
basket? 

“The  anti-press  agent  principle  is 
sound  and  highly  ethical.  But  in  some 


After  Smith  Visit,  Pigeon  Pays  Cent  for 
Lodging  on  Globe’s  Window-Sill 

Here’s  one  from  the  Boston  Globe 
that  might  well  be  filed  away  with  the 
well  known  stories  from  Winsted,  Cona: 

“Things  haven’t  been  just  the  same  in 
Boston  since  A1  Smith’s  visit.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  twt  to  men¬ 
tion  Socialists,  have  been  a  little  wilder 
than  usual.  And,  judging  from  an  odd 
bit  of  natural  history  which  came  to 
light  this  morning  the  bird  kingdom  has 
gone,  as  one  might  say,  slightly  cuckoo. 

“When  one  of  the  hard-working  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  great  word  factory  (I  refer, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  Boston 
Globe)  came  to  his  office  today  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  invariable  custom  and  threw 
open  bis  window.  There  on  the  window 
li^ge  was  a  feather. 

“That  wasn’t  so  strange,  because 
pigeons  roost  all  over  downtown  Boston. 
The  aforementioned  man  jneked  up  the 
feather  and  beheld  under  it,  to  his  be¬ 
wildered  amazement,  a  copper  cent  of 
the  vintage  of  1927. 

“Nobody  leaves  that  much  money 
lying  loose  around  the  office.  Whence 
came  this  cent?  It  was  easy  enough  to 
guess  that  the  feather  didn't  come  from 
a  cow,  but  whence  the  coin? 

“Well  this  man  puzzled  over  it  for 
an  hour.  The  conclusion  he  finally 
reached  was  that  a  pigeon  had  flown  to 
the  window  ledge  and  had  roosted  there 
for  the  night,  leaving  the  cent  as  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  night’s  lodging.  The  only 
mark  on  it  was  a  scratch  where  the 
pigeon  had  carried  the  coin  it  its  beak. 

“Such  a  thing  never  happened  here 
before.” 


R.  C.  WlLSOW 


TALK  TO  AUSTRALIA 


be  paid  for  publishing  news.  What  is 
needed  is  editorial  ability  to  decide  what 
should  be  paid  for  and  what  should  be 
published  as  news.” 

Mr.  Crawford  declared  the  Democratic, 


party  sent  out  boiler  plate  to  about  3.400  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press, 

papers,  mostly  weeklies,  every  week.  For  ,  Iiti  afraid  it  couldnt  jump  that  far, 
the  material  and  distribution  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  was  paid  $4,500  a  week. 

294,609 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  'The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  mondi  of 

October,  1928 

The  average  net  paid  drculation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  October, 
1928,  was  193,395. 

Everjrthing  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  tgmh  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


The  figure  is  quite  apart  from  salaries 
paid  to  writers  and  editors.  About  three 
columns  of  copy  a  sveek  was  released  to 
this  particular  list.  According  to  Mr. 
Crawford  an  actual  check  showed  that 
3.000  of  the  3,400  papers  used  some  of 
the  material. 

lliere  were,  however,  striking  evi- 
deiK^  that  publishers  were  wary  of  press 
agent  copy,  Mr.  Crawford  declared. 
The  weekly  publishers  in  one  state,  for 
instance,  organized  and  refused  to  run 
free  publicity.  'They  went  to  the  state 
chairman  and  told  him  that  the  only  way 
the  party  could  get  its  publicity  used  Hi 
the  weeklies  was  to  pay  for  it  at  the 
regular  political  advertising  rate,  which 
averaged  45  cents  an  inch.  The  com¬ 
mittee  man  forwarded  the  request  to  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  where  it  was  turned 
down. 

Press  agency,  if  you  believe  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford,  becumes  dull  and  routine  when  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  regular  job.  The  tame  things 
happen  over  and  over  again  every  day. 


Richard  C.  Wilson  has  been  aj^ioint^d 
district  superintendent  for  the  soutii- 
westCTn  division  of  International  News 
Service,  it  was 
announced  this 
week  at  I.N.S. 
headquar  ters. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  engaged  in 
newspaper  work 
since  his  school 
days,  and  has 
been  in  the  wire 
news  agency  busi¬ 
ness  since  1924. 

He  has  been  in 
bureaus  in  Kansas 
City.  Oklahoma 
City,  Lincoln, 

Neb.,  Omaha  and 
Dallas.  His  first  newspaper  work  was  at 
“printer’s  devil”  in  the  office  of  the 
Olathe  (Kan.)  Mirror,  a  weekly.  Until 
he  finished  High  School,  Mr.  Wilton 
worked  for  the  Mirror. 

While  attending  Kansas  A^icultural 
College  at  Manhattan,  Mr.  Wilson  con¬ 
tinued  newspaper  work  on  the  Notional¬ 
ist,  a  small  daily.  After  leaving  college 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  served  that  paper  for  two  jrears. 
Later  he  was  on  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  newspaper  woman 
and  was  the  first  woman  editor  of  the 
college  paper  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  has  conducted  columns  on 
the  Okldhoma  City  News  and  the  Tulsa 
Tribune.  Their  daughter,  Jane  Ellen, 
was  named  by  the  staff  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  News,  after  a  column  Mrs.  Wilson 
wrote  for  that  paper. 


Hathaway  and  Garbar  Swap  Radio  Bon 
Mota  from  Sckanoctady  to  Sydney 

The  voices  of  Russell  G.  Hathaway, 
Imreau  manager  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Thomas  W. 
(jerber.  United  Press  writer,  hurtled 
over  the  ether  waves  10,000  miles  to 
Sydney,  Australia,  the  other  day  when 
the  General  Electric  Company’s  experi¬ 
mental  radio  broadcasting  station  con¬ 
ducted  a  long-distance  test 
After  Martin  P.  Rice,  manager  of 
Round  and  highly  etnicai.  uui  in  some  WGY  in  Schenectady,  greeted  A.  S. 
few  instances  I  found  it  has  been  carried  MacDonald,  chief  engineer  of  the  Syd- 
so  far  that  publishers  actually  want  to  ney  stetion,  with  a  “good  morning,” 


with  a  “good  momi^,”  and 
Mr.  MacDonald  greeted  Mr.  Rice  with 
“good  evening,”  newspaper  men  were 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Anti¬ 
podes. 

“Will  you  send  me  a  little  kangaroo?" 


The  fourth  largest  market  in  the 
State  of  Florida  for  merchandise  of 
the  highest  quality  is  in  the 

Palm  Beach  Area 

This  fact,  long  known  here,  has 
been  definitely  disclosed  by  Nelson 
H.  Seubert  in  his  key  to  consumer 
buying  ability. 

The  palm  BEACH  POST 

.  Every  Morning 

Gives  thoro  and  effe^ive  coverage  of  the 
12,500  families  in  this  desirable  area. 

THE  PALM  BEACH  POST 

.  MEMBER  A.  B.  C 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 
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** America’s  Foremost  Newspaper  Novelist** 


Author  of 

^^His  Jazz  Bride,” 

‘‘Her  Man,” 

“The  Flapper  Wife,” 
“Money  Love,” 

“The  Uttle  Yellow  House” 


f^EATRICE  BURTON  has  a 
reader  following  of  millions.  Her 
audience  is  the  largest  ever  reached  by 
any  writer  of  fiction.  Her  name  is  a 
household  word  in  the  great  cities  as 
well  as  the  small  hamlets,  That  is 
because  she  understands  the  heart  of 
the  American  woman  and  writes  the 
fascinating  drama  of  her  every-day 
problems  in  an  absorbing  style  that  is 
as  thoroughly  understandable  as  it  is 
penetrating,  Doubleday  -  Doran 
acclaims  her  as  **the  successor  to  Gene 
Stratton-Porter.**  McCall’s  heralds 
her  new*  serial  as  **the  greatest  of  all 
novels  ever  published  in  McCall*s 
Magazine.**  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  the  magic  pen  of  Beatrice  Burton 
has  an  unparalleled  record  of  building 
circulation  for  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers?  Reserve  your  territory  now 
for  Beatrice  Burton. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
ANNOUNCES  THE  ACQUISITION  OF 


BEATRICE 

BURTON 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

2  Columbus  Circle  New  York  City 


SHORE  HOTEL  CLAMPS  LID  ON  FREE 
PRESS  DISTRIBUTION  AT  CONVENTIONS 


Ambassador,  at  Atlantic  City,  Finds  Practice  Has  Become 
Costly  Abuse  and  Seeks  to  Control  it  by 
Settling  Details  Before  Meetings 


By  ARTHUR  JOYCE 

"PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  1. — ^the  cir-  some  instances  there  were  as  many  as 
^  eolation  managers  of  virtually  all  the  eleven  different  newspapers  stacked  up 
important  newspapers  in  the  eastern  sec-  at  the  guest  s  door.  Assuming  that  the 
tion  of  the  country  received  this  week  guest  wanted  all  of  those  newspapers  and 
from  Hotel  Ambassador,  at  Atlantic  City,  read  every  one  of  them,  when  he  is 
notification  that  the  hotel  management  through  with  them,  what  happens?  Why, 
had  Uken  a  definite  stand  against  the  he  just  throws  them  on  the  floor.  You 
wholesale  free  distribution  of  newspapers  can  imagine  what  happens  when  a 
to  guests  in  the  hotel  attending  conven-  thousand  or  1.200  guests  pile  up  the  same 
tions  of  all  sorts  at  the  seashore  resort,  number  of  newspapers.  Why,  it  would 
Hereafter,  the  hotel  management  an-  Uke  a  whole  suff  of  workers  to 

nounced,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  cir-  straighten  things  out. 
culation  managers  of  metropolitan  news-  “I  don’t  know  who  pays  for  these 
papers  to  first  take  up  with  W.  B.  newspapers,  if  anybody  does.  Some  of 
Reamer,  of  the  Hotel  Ambassador  execu-  them  arc  bought  by  individual  firms  whose 
tive  staff,  “any  propositions  that  you  may  advertising  is  carried  in  the  publications, 
have  for  distribution  of  your  newspapers  Others  are  ordered  by  the  convention  of- 
to  convention  groups."  And  the  proposi-  ficials  for  their  delegates.  Some  come 
tion  must  be  in  writing  and  in  Mr.  free  with  the  compliments  of  the  news- 
Reamer’s  hands,  the  announcement  says,  papers  themselves. 

at  least  one  week  before  the  convention  “We  have  tried  several  times  to  control 
pericxi.  distribution  and  just  about  the  time 

This  annoimcement  is  of  importance  to  we  figured  we  had  the  problem  solved, 
newspaper  publishers  generally,  since  it  we  find  that  the  newspaper  has  arranged 
brings  to  the  forefront  a  situation  which  with  the  newssUnd  or  with  a  bell-hop 
has  obuined  in  the  large  cities  of  the  or  a  porter  to  take  care  of  the  distribu- 
country,  especially  convention  centers,  for  tion,  paying  those  interests  so  much  for 
many  years  and  one  which  has  influenced  so  many  copies  actually  distributed  in  the 
widespread  discussion  among  circulation  hotel. 

managers.  “As  I  said,  we  don’t  want  to  stop  the 

The  Ambassador  announcement,  com-  practice  entirely,  but  we  certainly  do  want 
ing  as  it  does  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  to  control  it.  Possibly  the  solution  might 
of  the  world’s  largest  convention  hall,  at  be  the  establishment  of  a  special  desk  in 
Atlantic  City,  is  understood  to  reflect  the  the  lobby,  with  one  person  in  charge  to 
attitude  of  other  prominent  hotels  at  the  take  care  of  the  distribution.  That,  it 
resort  and  it  is  expected  that  announce-  seems,  wcrnM  relieve  our  employes.  How- 
ment  of  similar  action  by  these  hotels  ever,  it  isn’t  the  purpose  to  adopt  any 
soon  will  be  made.  general  ruling.  We  shall  act  on  the 

Here  is  the  letter,  which  carried  the  merits  of  each  plan  offered  by  the  news- 
signature  of  Mr.  Reamer  as  “personal  papers.  But  we  cerUinly  cannot  go  on 
representative’’  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel ;  handling  tons  upon  tons  of  newspapers 
“Attention  of  the  circulation  manager,  every  day  for  guests  who  didn’t  order 
“Dear  Sir  :  Since  the  distribution  of  them  or  aren’t  interested  in  receiving 
metrop<ilitan  new'spapers  to  conventions  them. 

has  become  popular  there  arises  a  problem  “We’re  getting  ready  to  open  the 
in  hotels  which  requires  some  attention,  world’s  largest  convention  hall  here. 

“The  quantities  of  papers  the  hotels  are  This,  ultimately,  will  become  the  big  con- 
now  asked  to  distribute  to  national  con-  vention  center  of  the  East.  This  news- 
vention  delegates  have  become  enormous  paper  distribution  problem  will,  of 
— thereby  bringing  about  a  condition  course,  become  more  acute  and  unless  we 
which  requires  some  control.  sfcp  'p  oow  and  figure  out  some  way  of 

“For  your  information  and  future  handling  it  efficiently,  we’re  all  going  to 
guidance  in  this  respwt  we  will  appreciate  be  swamped.’’ 

your  taking  up  with  the  writer  any  When  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Reamer 
propositions  that  you  may  have  for  dis-  was  discussed  with  Robert  L.  Mcl^an 
tribution  of  your  papers  to  convention  circulation  manager  of  the  Philadfltilua 
groups.  Your  proposition  should  be  in  Eivning  Bulletin,  Mr.  McLean  corn- 
writing  and  be  in  the  writer’s  hands  at  mended  the  action  of  the  Ambassador  as 
least  a  week  ahead  of  the  convention,  entirely  fair.  He  considers  the  distribu- 
This  will  be,  in  this  house  from  now  on,  tion  of  free  newspapers  an  economic 
the  onlv  wav  in  whkh  papers  will  be  waste.  Mr.  McLean  said: 


Ihm  PRODUCT 
UmPLACE 
UmPAPER 


It  is  1917.  War  drams  are  beating.  Industries 
demoralized.  Production  the  big  problem  of  the 
day.  Comes  this  stirring  declaration  by  the  Chair* 
man  of  the  War  Industries  Board:  ^^'I'his  country 
has  three  great  necessities  for  making  modem  war 
— Men,  Metal  and  Machinery.  We  must  make  them 
all  available  now.** 

Men,  Metal  and  Machinery— so  the  memorable 
'niiree  M's^  came  into  beina. 


It  Is  1928.  War  is  with  us  still,  a  merciless  war  for  the  con* 
Sumer’s  dollar.  Distribution  the  big  problem  of  the  day. 
And  in  this  "modem  war,"  in  this  keenest  of  eompetition, 
eonsider  the  new  slogan  and  its  application  to  yonr  par* 
ticular  problems!  The  "Three  P’s"— 'The  Product,  The 
Place,  The  Paper. 

Given  the  right  product,  distributed  in  the  right  place 
I  and  advertised  through  the  right  paper — aren’t  sales 
bound  to  come? 

The  first  P — Yonr  Product  I  Any  consideration  of 
advertising  mnst  necessarily  be  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  your  product  is  "right." 

We  submit  as  The  Mace  —  ATLANTA  I  Right 
now,  and  for  months,  it  has  been  outstanding  for 
low-cost  sales  returns.  Huge  municipal  con¬ 
struction  projects  and  industrial  activity  are 
roiling  up  big  payrolls. 

Atlantans  are  making  and  spending 
mone\ !  Department  store  sales  in  August 
were  rated  129.7  as  against  84.7  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Could  there  be 
a  better  place  for  your  sales  effort? 

And  finally— the  last  of  the  "Three  Ps" 

—The  Paper!  For  sixty  years  The  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  has  been  a  domi¬ 
nating  influence  in  Atlanta.  But  it 
is  not  only  the  oldest  newspaper 
here,  it  is  also  the  largest!  In  the 
city,  in  the  75-mile  suburban 
trading  area  and  in  total  circu¬ 
lation  coverage.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  leads  all  other  Atlanta 
newspapers- 


Contider  the  "Three  Ps” — on  them  depentU 
whether  your  tales  curve  will  mount  upward 
this  winter  or  noL  Let  us  place  in  your  hands 
further  detailed  information. 


THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


STORY,  BR(M>KS  AND  FINLEY 
PenUag  S^aan  BUg.,  NEW  YORK 


CONK,  ROTBENBERC  AND  NOEE 
S«0  N.  Michlgaa  BMlsTwa,  CHICAGO 


Pmrifie  Comat 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  a  c;OMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Age  of  Pictures  ^ 


People  get  their  news  from  pictiir^  they  get 
their  drama  and  amusement  from  pictures, 
they  buy  from  pictures.  No  wonder  rotogra¬ 
vure  sections  increase  the  circuladons  of  ps^xn. 
No  wonder  advertising  is  increased  in  roto¬ 


gravure  sections.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  And  Kimberly-Clark  Cor¬ 
poration’s  advertising  on  rotogravure,  in 
trade  and  general  publications,  is  helping  you 
sell  the  rotogravure  idea.  b 


ROTOGRAVURE 

Perfect  Picturet$  —  the  I  nivers^al  Languag 


A  Living  Appeal 

Rotogravure  tranaEbmu 
reality  to  the  printed  page. 

It  lUuattatea  equally 
the  punty  of  one  product 
end  the  conitruction  de- 
caila  of  another.  In  your 
advcTTiting  there  it  a  place 
that  only  rotogravure 
can  fid. 


X 
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c7„ 

ROTOGRAVURE 

a  faithful  adhemti-r,  in  Ihr 
rriMudurlifMt,  to  Ihr  drlail.  in 
Ihr  nriirinal.  rrndrro  unnrrra- 
iuir>'  man>  Etrrthod* 

■rra  aprinii  in  ihU  pirturr— 
arra  ihr  raffia  apurl  ahon.  Ihr 
iairat  hoar,  Ihr  nay  mudrrii- 
iatir  ararf.  And  arra  Ihrni  aa 
worda  ran  not  pirlurr  Ihrni. 
Rotonraaurr  in  your  lural 
nrwapaprr  can  tril  your  alory 
of  aprinn  mrn’handiar — 
rraullfulh. 


I 


•-  i  ] 


■JiypiLATioN  cenferi 
A  arc  rotogravure 
centers.  In  North  Amer¬ 
ica  there  are  eighty-six 
papers  with  rotogravure 
sections— ‘Which  is  just 
about  the  number  of 
cities  with  populations 
of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  or  more.  Study 
your  concentrated  mar¬ 
kets  and  you  will  study 
rotogravure.  Feel  free  to 
ask  for  information  from 
Kimberly-Clark  Corpo¬ 
ration,  pioneer  in  ro- 
^  togravnre  development. 


To  keep  totogxran  naadards  hi^  Kioibcdy-Cuik  Coqwntioo  soppue* 
only  the  finoc  povible  gnde  oi  rocogfsvafe  paper  to  ia  oewspaper  cos' 
comm.  To  help  make  io«^»Tiice  aecdona  profitable  to  our  newspaper 
customers,  Kimberiy-Oark  Coepofadon  adrercises  rocogiavare  to  the 
busineas  men  of  America. 


,ai  ^  tfQ  . 
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MOwalmteMC  NcCOah,  WlSCOnsin  208l^UsX street 


Lm  Aofclac  MO  W.  Siatb  St. 
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are  PUBLISHED  tvtry  WEEK  in 
FIFTY'FOUR  CITIES  0/ NORTH  AMERICA 
by  these  NINETY  Newspapers 


Wk>  ESTABLISHED  iSra 

Nri>onaK  Wi«  new  YORK  tos  angelbs 

1.^  CCIiall^  W  id*  jj  Chambers  Street  yso  West  6th  Street 
CHICAGO,  ao8  S.  La  Salle  Street 

Just  off  the  press!  Our  stew  bock—‘**Kotopantre  from  Soup  to  Nuts."  Shows  more  ways  thou 
ever  it  whidr  roto^avure  may  he  used.  Write  for  a  copy  to  Kimberly-Cladi  Corpora-  1 
tion  Roto/yavure  Developmemt  Department^  208  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III.  ^  h 


*  Albany  Knkkexbocker  Pieii 

*  Atlanta  Gxiadtudoo 
^Atlanta  Journal 
^Baltunooe  Sun 
^Birmingham  News 
'A^Boston  Herald 
^Boston  Traveler 
#Bu£do  Gxirier  Express 
4-Bufialo  Sunday  Times 

Chicago  Daily  News 
A^Chicago  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
^Cincinnati  Enquirer 
'^'Cleveland  News 
^Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
♦I>enver  Post 

^Denver  Rodcy  Mountain  News 
'A^Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
★Detroit  Free  Press 
★Detroit  News 
★Fort  Wayne  News-Sendnd 
★Fresno  Bee 

★Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 
Marina 

★Hartford  Courant 
★Houston  Chronicle 
★Housttm  Post-Dispatch 
★Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
★Kansas  Qty  Journal  Post 
★Kansas  Qty  Star 
★Long  Beach,  Calif.,  PressTekgram 


★Los  Angdes  Sundiqr  11x0X1 
★Louisville  Courier  Journal 
★Louisville  Sunday  Herald  Pott 
Memphis  Commerdal  Appeal ' 
Mexico  Gty,  El  Exedsior 
★Mexico  Q  Untversal 
★Miami  Daily  News 
★Milwaukee  Journal 
★Minneapt^  Journal 
★Minneap>olis  Tribune 
★Montreal  La  Patcie 
Montreal  La  Presse 
★Montreal  Standard 
★Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennesseean 
★Newark  Sunday  Call 
★Newark  Morning  Ledger 
★New  Bedford  Suiulay  Standard 
★New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
New  York  Bt^letdno  Ddla  Sera 
New  York  Corriere  IT  America 
★New  York  Evening  Graphic 
★New  York  Jewish  Daity  Forward 
★New  York  Morning  Td^jt^ph 
★New  York  II  Pro^rsso 
Italo  Americano 
★New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
★New  York  Times 
New  York  Sunday  News 
★New  York  World 


★Omaha  Sunday  Bee-News 
★Omaha  Wxld-Hetald 
★Peoria  Journal  Ttanscr^ 
★Peoria  Star 

★Philaddphia  L’Optnione 
★Philaddphia  Inquirer 
★Philadelphia  Public'  Ledger 
Pittsburgh  Press 
★Pittsburg  Sun-Tdegraph 
★Providence  Sunday  Journal 
★Richmond,  Va.,  ljmes*Di^>acch 
★Rochester  Democrat  Chronide 
★St.  Louis  Gbbe-Democat 
St.  Louis'Post  Dispatdi 
★St.  Paul  Daily  Neivs 
★St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
★San  Francisco  Chronide 
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ISCOPAL  CHURCH  BUDGETS  PUBUCITY 
AT  $112^  PER  YEAR 

eral  Convention  Thanks  Press  for  Coverage  of  49th  Meet¬ 
ing — Advertising  Only  in  Church  Press,  News 
‘  Service  Also  for  Secular  Papers 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

(lyaskitigton  Correipondmt,  Eoitok  &  Publishib) 


..SHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  1— The 
biggest  and  most  active  press  room 
t'V  ajdiington  last  month,  rivalling  even 
at  Uer^rt  Hoover’s  Massachusetts 
Aw  ue  house,  was  that  maintained  for 
lie  correspondents  covering  the  49th 
Xiieiiuial  General  Convention  of  the 
i|is>  opal  Church. 

A  large  room  on  the  hrst  floor  of  the 
Willard  Hotel  was  set  aside  for  the  cor- 
|iq)oiidents,  and  several  mimeographers 
SHrc  kept  busy  grinding  out  reports  on 
^  action  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  the 
SC  of  Deputies,  the  Women’s  Auxil- 
ivy,  and  other  related  meetings  of  the 
Bpisco^l  convention.  Typewriters,  desks, 
M  plenty  of  paper  and  telephones  were 
anished  for  the  press*  and  William 
lostcr,  '  manager  of  the  Episcopal 
Jurch’s  National  News  Bureau,  was  on 
and  to  furnish  information  to  ^e  cor- 
■pondents  covering  the  convention. 

When  t^  convention  was  over,  the  fol- 
Inring  joint  resolution  was  adopted  by 
koth  Houses: 

‘Whereas,  cordial  and  enlightened  co¬ 
operation  between  church  and  press  is  a 
perequisite  to  the  advancement  of 
Dffistian  civilization,  and, 

•Whereas,  the  public  press  in  its  re- 
iforts  on  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
pavention  has  not  only  given  generously 
d  its  space  but  has  also  intelligently  re- 
flicted  the  spirit  and  actions  of  this  con- 
mtion,  providing  for  its  readers  reports 
of  fliese  proceedings  which  have  been  in 
both  tone  and  substance  in  harmony  with 
dx  hi^  purpose  of  this  convention,  thus 
Nflecting  a  gratifying  increase  of  sym¬ 


pathy  and  understanding  between  the 
church  and  the  press,  be  it 

“Resolved;  That  this  convention  ex¬ 
press  its  hearty  appreciation  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  reportorial  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Washin^on  newspapers, 
the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press, 
the  International  News,  the  Universal 
Service  and  all  other  newspapers  and 
press  organizations  which  have  been  rep¬ 
resented,  and  to  the  publicity  department 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  whole  church.” 

Mr.  Hoster  also  issued  the  following 
letter  to  the  press: 

“Please  permit  me  in  this  informal  way 
to  thank  ^1  of  you  for  your  generous 
sympathy  and  cooperation  during  the 
convention  now  at  an  end.  Because  of 
the  press  of  important  secular  matters 
upon  public  attention,  I  had  looked  with 
dire  forebodings  to  what,  in  the  retro¬ 
spect,  has  been  a  joyous  adventure  which 
I  shall  always  cherish.  You  have  been 
patient  with  me  in  the  face  of  our  short¬ 
comings,  and,  what  is  most  comforting, 
you  have  treated  me  as  I  hoped  to 
treated :  as  a  fellow  newspaper  man.  I 
would  have  been  helpless  without  your 
unstinted  aid. 

"This  is  to  thank  you  for  it  all,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  friendships 
whi<  h  have  been  formed  will  be  lasting. 

“As  to  the  job — it  has  not  been  IW 
per  cent,  but  we  live  to  learn;  and  I 
shall  be  under  further  obligations,  and 
especially  to  my  friends  of  the  church 
press,  for  any  suggestions  which  will 
enable  me  to  improve  our  services  at 


future  general  conventions  of  the  church.” 

The  budget  of  the  church’s  publicity 
department  for  tlie  Jiext  triennium.  was. 
set  at  $112,443  a  year,  of  which  $15,000 
a  year  is  to  be  used  for  the  News  and 
Field  Bureau,  not  including  the  salary  of 
the  director. 

The  Episcopal  Church  maintains,  in 
addition  to  various  publications,  a  Na¬ 
tional  News  Bureau  and  a  news  service 
for  the  religious  press. 

During  1927,  according  to  the  report 
presented,  the  National  News  Bureau 
prepared  and  distributed  to  the  press  of 
the  country  456  news  articles,  embracing 
every  phase  of  the  church’s  activities  durr 
ing  the  year,  and  436  articles  of  similar 
character  in  1926.  The  Bureau  also  sent 
out  175  photographs  and  newspaper  cuts. 

Included  in  this  news  and  information 
service  were  reports  of  National  Council 
meetings,  the  China  situation,  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  church’s  program,  follow-up 
of  the  Bishops’  Crusade,  general  church 
conferences,  and  news  of  various  other 
activities  of  the  church. 

The  publicity  department  sends  out 
about  20  articles  a  month  to  the  four 
church  weeklies,  special  articles  to 
diocesan  papers,  and  a  regular  bi-weekly 
mimeographed  service  to  diocesan  papers 
and  papers  of  co-operating  agencies,  and 
other  shorter  articles  to  about  1,200 
parish  papers,  clergy,  and  others.  , 

The  department  advertises  only  jn  the 
church  papers,  it  appears. 

A  large  number  of  correspondents 
covered  the  convention.  • 

TEWSON  ON  “BAIRNS’  BOOKS’’ 

W.  Orton  Tewson,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Literary  Review  of  the  A^ew  York 
Evening  Post  and  writer  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  weekly  column  “An  Attic  Salt- 
Shaker,”  is  to  give  a  talk  about  “Books 
for  the  Bairns”  from  WNYC  on  Friday 
evening,  Nov.  16,  at  7.35  p.  m.,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Children’s  Book  Week.  On  the 
preceding  Friday  evening,  Nov,  9,  at 
7:35  p.  m.  the  title  of  Mr.  Tewson’s 
talk  is  “Children’s  Qpaint  Sayings.” 


SKINNER  SPEED  GUN 
.  MEETS  .  HARD  TEST 

Invention  of  New  York  American  Man 

Proves  Succetafnl  in  Getting  Night 
Snaps  of  Celebrities  At¬ 
tending  Opera 

A  conclusive  test  was  given  tlie 
Skinner  Speed  Gun  this  week  when  it 
was  used  by  photographers  taking  snaps 
of  society  leaders  and  celebrities  attend¬ 
ing  the  opening  night  of  the  opera  in 
New  York.  The  “shots”  at  night  were 
taken  as  easily  as  in  daytime,  camera¬ 
men  said,  some  declaring  that  the  use 
of  the  speed  gun  made  night  picture 
taking  even  easier  than  in  sunlight  be¬ 
cause  undertiming  was  impossible. 

Patents  have  been  applied  for  the  in¬ 
vention  by  its  inventor  William  T. 
Skinner,  photographer  on  the  New 
York  American,  He  made  the  first  gun 
two  years  ago  and  now  considers  it 
perfected.*  Sixty  of  these  speed  guns  are 
at  present  in  use,  Mr.  Skinner  said.  He 
has  been  anxious  to  avoid  fhiblicity  be¬ 
cause  he  declared  he  was  not  equipped 
to  meet  demands. 

Mr.  Skinner  listed  the  advantages  of 
his  invention  over  other  speed  guns  on 
the  market  as  follows;  the  shutter  will 
\  not  work  without  the  flash ;  the  safety 
is  always  ready  for  action  and  never 
has  to  be  cock^;  instantaneous  shutter 
release;  can  be  taken  apart  and  cleaned 
in  15  seconds. 

The  Skinner  flashlight  gun  utilizes  two 
different  sets  of  pistons  and  cylinders. 
When  the  flash  goes  off  it  forces  air 
through  a  tube  to  a  piston  and  cylinder 
which  pulls  the  trigger  on  the  shutter. 
The  action  is  so  timed  that  the  shutter 
does  not  open  until  the  flash  is  at  the 
full  beam. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  been  in  the  Hearst 
service  for  19  years.  He  made  his  first 
.successful  simultaneous  flashlight  gun 
in  1910.  He  has  been  in  New  York  for 
the  last  15  years. 


The  largest  daily  circulation  in 

Indiana — steadily  growing  larger  ! 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS,  always  the  leader  in 
circulation  over  all  other  daily  newspapers  in  Indiana, 
reports  a  daily  average  net  paid  circulation,  for  the 
six  months  ending  September  30,  of: 


NEWS  CIRCULA’nON  IS 
93%  HOME-DELIVERED 


135,246 

which  represents  the  highest  average  circulation  ever 
attained  for  any  similar  period  by  any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Indiana — and  also  represents  a  greater  gain 
over  its  circulation  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1927  than  that  of  any  other  Indianapolis  daily. 


<ne,  Indianapolis  News 

Indianapolis  Radius 

DOS  BRIDGE,  Advertiting  Manager 

„  V  u  A.  CARROLL  _ _  J.  E.  LUTZ 

New  York:  jjo  gsit  43i>d  SI.  ChiCBgo.  n,,  Bldg 
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Moving  die  Business  of 
AMERICA 


ON  the  control  charts  of  every  business  of 
America,  one  line  keeps  edging  ominously 
upward — the  cost  of  doing  business.  To  hold 
that  line  down — to  keep  it  in  right  relationship 
with  gross  business — forms  one  of  the  major  prob* 
lems  fiudng  executives  today. 

Production  has  became  simply  a  matter  of  the  blue* 

S tints  of  the  engineer.  But  volume  production 
emands  volume  sales,  and  volume  sales  demand 
adequate  distribution  and  adequate  advertising. 

Before  adequate  distribution  can  be  secured,  the 
dealer  of  today  insists  on  knowing  what  manufac¬ 
turers  plan  to  do  to  move  merchandise  from  his 
shelves  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

The  year  1921  taught  both  manufacturer  and  dealer 
a  drastic  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  turn-over.  That 
year  emphasized  the  necessity  for  sales  pressure  by 
the  speediest,  most  flexible,  and  most  efficient 
methods.  It  established  for  all  time  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising  as  the  most  powerful  sales 
lever  that  can  be  employed  to  keep  production 
moving  speedily  and  in  orderly  channels  from 
maker  to  dealer,  from  dealer  to  user. 

No  other  advertising  forms  so  large  and  so 
_  vital  a  part  of  the  routine  life  of  the  American 

u  citizen.  No  other  medium  enables 
ll  I  iffn  seller  to  place  his 


quickly,  so  rapidly,  so  forcibly,  and  so  economic* 
idly,  b^ore  the  eyes  of  the  buyer. 

In  eighteen  of  the  key  markets  of  America,  white 
spots  of  prosperity  on  every  sales  chart,  the  twenty- 
eight  newspapers  of  the  Hearst  Organuadon  sell 
the  products  of  the  nation’s  industry. 

V 

These  dominant  newspapers  contact  one  out  of 
every  five  readers  of  American  newspapers.  They 
go  into  more  than  5,000,000  homes.  They  bring  to 
more  than  20,000,000  people,  from  ^ston  to 
Seattle,  from  Milwaukee  to  San  Antonio,  the  adver¬ 
tising  news  of  products  of  every  kind,  price,  and 
use.  These  people  represent  every  income  class, 
every  need,  every  taste.  They  are  in  the  market  for 
all  commodities — buyers  of  merchandise  of  every 
price-range.  They  are  so  large  a  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  public  of  America  that  Hearst  News¬ 
paper  circulation  represents  a  true  cross-section  of 
the  general  public — the  advertiser's  public. 

Counting  as  their  readers  one-fifth  of  America’s 
enormous  buying  power,  Hearst  Newspapers  offer 
the  largest  single  market  in  the  country — more  than 
20,000,000  representative  buyers  of  adver¬ 
tised  products — more  than  20,000- 
000  people  whose  needs  and  pur-  u 

chases  play  an  ^ 

essential  part  in  ^ 

moving  the  busi-  **  !2 

ness  of  America.  HI  fc 


so  prompdy,  so 
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HOUSTON  TELLS  FRENCH  TO  COMBAT 
“BAD  PRESS”  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

U.  S.  Newspapers  Will  Correct  Errors  if  Responsible  Authority 
Gives  True  Version  of  Stories  Originating  Abroad, 

He  Declares  on  Return  from  Europe 


t^Tj'RANCE  has  been  upset  by  her  re- 
cent  relations  with  American  news 
and  American  newspaper  men,”  said 
Herbert  S.  Hous¬ 


ton,  president  of  - 

the  Cosmos 
Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  when  he 
landed  Oct.  30 
from  Paris  on  the 
S.  S.  Cleveland. 

“She  was  re¬ 
assured  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,”  he  went  on, 

"by  the  prompt 
action  of  the  An- 
glo-A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
Press  Correspon-  ^ 

dents’  Assoda-  S.  Hou.ro, 

tion  in  expelling 

Horan,  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  for, 
‘unprofessiotul  conduct’  in  the  way  he 
came  into'  possession  of  the  Anglo-French 
naval  agreement.  But  that  incident 
opened  up  the  whole  question  of  what 
France  insists  is  the  ‘bad  press’  she  has 
in  other  countries — and  especially  in 
America,  where  she  is  so  eager  to  lx  set 
right  before  the  public. 

“It  happened  that  some  officers  of  the 
Franco- American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
had  discussed  this  subject  with  me  just 
before  I  went  abroad — Frenchmen  who 
were  much  aggrieved  by  some  reports 
that  had  recently  appeared  in  important 
New  York  papers,  which  they  insisted 
were  false.  It  further  happen^,  by  an 
interesting  coincidence,  that  the  very 
day  the  annotmeement  was  published  of 
Horan’s  expulsion  by  his  associates  I  was 
to  talk  before  the  American  Oub  in 
Paris;  so  I  undertook,  as  a  newspaper 
man,  to  point  out  some  definite  ways  by 
which  France  could  be  protected  against 
bdse  news. 

“I  took  the  specific  case  of  the  re¬ 
ported  robbery  of  two  American  women 
m  a  railway  carriage  in  Southern  France, 
to  which  the  Frenchmen  in  New  York 
had  taken  such  vigorous  exception.  To 
this  report  had  bwn  added  the  corre¬ 
spondent’s  opinion  that  it  was  no  longer 
safe  for  women  to  travel  alone  in  France ; 
this  opinion,  of  course,  as  I  pointed  out, 
had  no  proper  place  in  a  news  report, 
whether  the  news  itself  were  true  or 
false.  But  such  reports,  I  insisted, 
would  be  corrected  in  any  responsible 
newspaper  in  the  world  if  a  denial,  con¬ 
taining  proof  that  the  news  was  false, 
was  sent  to  the  editor  for  publication; 
not  only  wquld  the  correction  be  pub¬ 
lished,  but,  what  was  much  more  to  the 
point,  tlje  newspaper’s  staff  would  be 
put  on  guard  against  further  false  re¬ 
ports  from  France  about  France. 

“Laurence  Hills,  the  experienced  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Paris  edition  of  ffie  New  York 
Herald-Tribum  who  was  presiding  at 
the  luncheon,  at  once  supported  my  view 
and  told,  in  confirmation,  an  interesting 
thing  that  had  recently  happened  on  his 
own  paper.  'There  had  appeared  a  short 
dispatch  from  Dayton,  Ohio — a  city 
somewhat  sensitive  about  floods — stat¬ 
ing  that  there  had  been  a  great  rain 
tfiere  in  which  three  inches  of  water 
had  fidlen.  Two  weeks  later  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Dayton,  Mr.  Hills  went  on  to  say, 
a  correction  stating  that  but  one  inch 
of  water  had  fallen.  The  correction  was 
immediately  published  and  the  Dayton 
letter  was  sent  around  to  the  menffiers 
of  the  staff,  with  the  result  that  great 
care  was  now  taken  on  all  reports  con¬ 
cerning  Dayton’s  rainfall. 

“In  subsequent  talks  with  Mr.  Hills 
and  other  American  newspaper  men  and 
with  a  leading  member  of  the  FrCTch 
Cabinet,  my  suggestimi  to  the  American 
Club  took  rather  definite  form,  to  this 
effect :  that  I  should  propose  to  the 
Franco- American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  that  it  endeavor  to  have 


news  reports  from  France,  which  it  be¬ 
lieves  are  false  or  misleading,  either 
verified  or  disproved  immediately  after 
their  publication  and,  in  all  cases  where 
they  are  found  to  be  incorrect,  to  ask 
the  newspapers  in  which  they  appeared 
to  publish  corrections.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  French  government 
would  gladly  cooperate  in  having  news 
reports  promptly  investigated  so  that, 
when  they  were  found  to  be  incorrect, 
the  correction  would  follow  in  a  short 
time  and  have  behind  it  the  weight  of 
authority.  Of  course,  everyone  agreed 
that  this  cooperative  effort,  to  give 
France  fair  treatment  in  the  news,  would 
in  no  way  abridge  the  freedom  of  com¬ 
ment  of  the  able  European  correspondents 
of  American  papers,  who  have  won  a 
high  place  by  their  service  as  interoreters 
of  the  news — especially  of  political  news. 
What  will  be  aimed  at,  and  the  things 
against  is:hich  France  makes  just  com¬ 
plaint,  are  the  irresponsible  news  re¬ 
ports,  and  the  even  more  irresponsible 
t^inions  on  events  often  magnified  and 
sometimes  wholly  imaginary.’ 

Mr.  Houston,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Committee  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that  another 
matter  in  which  France  was  vitally  in¬ 
terested,  was  proper  protection  for  her 
artistic  creations,  especially  dress. 

“This  subject  has  bera  very  much 
alive  since  the  meeting  last  summer  in 
Paris,”  he  said,  “of  the  Retailers’  As¬ 
sociation  headed  by  Franklin  Simon  of 
New  York.  At  that  meeting  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  favor  of  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  both  for  the  creators  of  the  mode 
in  Paris  and  for  the  distributors  of  the 
authentic  Paris  mode  in  America.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  arranging  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  president  of  the  Cou¬ 
turiers’  Association,  Mr.  D’Angel,  and 
the  director  of  the  International  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Dolleans,  where 
tlie  whole  matter  of  trademark  protec¬ 
tion  for  Paris  fashions  was  discuss^  in  a 
most  cooperative  spirit.  At  its  close  Mr. 
Dolleans  invited  the  couturiers  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  for  presentation  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber’s  committee  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  trademarks  and  promised  that 
it  would  receive  the  fullest  consideration. 
Mr.  D’Angel  commissioned  me  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  some  of  the  leading 
merchants  in  America,  and  this  1  expect 
to  do  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  found 
that  the  members  of  the  couture  in  Paris 
had  not  fully  realized  the  way  we  were 
protecting  news  with  copyright — some¬ 
thing  far  more  ephemeral  than  the  mode. 

“Another  matter  of  great  interest  to 
them  was  the  protection  given  by  pur 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  broad 
rulings  as  to  what  constituted  unfair 
competition.  One  thing  that  particularly 
impressed  me  was  the  fine  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  shown  by  these  creators  of  the  mode ; 
they  were  quite  as  much  concerned  with 
protection  for  those  in  America  who 
bought  their  modes  as  they  were  in  pro¬ 
tection  for  themselves.” 

Mr.  Houston  was  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  the  support  that  was  extended  to 
every  effort  for  better  relations  between 
France  and  America  by  the  American 
Embassy  and  by  the  American  Commer¬ 
cial  Attache.  “It  would  be  quite  within 
the  mark,”  he  said,  “to  refer  to  Ambas¬ 
sador  Herrickj  and  all  that  he  has  come 
to  stand  for  m  the  way  of  enlightened 
good  will,  as  the  grea^st  asset  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries.” 

LAWTON  A.  M.  PAPER  QUITS 

The  Lawton  (Okla.,)  Daily  Chieftain, 
a  morning  newspaper  which  started  pub¬ 
lication  July  5,  has  suspended  operations. 
Rev.  E.  D.  Jeter,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
editor  and  Crofford  Jeter  was  business 
manager.  The  Lawton  field  is  served  by 
the  Lawton  Constitution,  an  evening 
daily  and  the  Netia-Review,  a  weekly. 


NEWS  WOMAN  REMEMBERED 
PRISONERS  IN  WILL 

pAULINE  JACOBSON,  former 
^  feature  writer  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  who  died  on 
Oct.  3,  bequeathed  her  entire 
librarv  to  the  inmates  of  San  Quen¬ 
tin  State  Prison. 

To  any  prisoner  ’’aspiring  to  au¬ 
thorship”  whom  the  warden  deems 
worthy,  she  left  her  typewriter. 

And  to  the  Home  Edition  CInh, 
composed  of  wiyes  of  newspaper 
men  in  the  San  Francisco  region, 
she  left  $200  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  sick  benefit  fund. 

’The  balance  of  the  estate,  valued 
at  less  than  $10,000.  was  left  to 
relatives. 


A.  S.  N.  E.  GETS  REPORT 
ON  AMENDMENT 

Davis  Tells  Board  Constitution  Revision 
Will  Be  Ready  for  Next  Meeting  of 

Society  Set  for  April  19,  20,  21 — 

To  Invite  British  Journalists 

A  preliminary  report  on  a  revision  of 
the  constitution  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  was  handed  the 
board  of  directors  by  John  W.  Davis  of 
New  York  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  at 
the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago,  recently. 
This  revision  is  designed  to  enable  the 
society  to  discipline  members,  and  Mr. 
Davis  assured  the  board  that  the  legal 
work  attached  to  the  action  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  for  amendments  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  members  by  mail  and  passed 
upon  finally  at  the  next  meeting,  which 
has  been  scheduled  for  April  18,  19  and 
20,  1929,  at  the  National  Press  Qub  in 
Washin^on. 

Heretofore,  sessions  of  the  convention 
have  been  restricted  to  two  days.  Due 
to  the  congestion  of  material  in  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  past,  the  board  'felt  the 
change  to  a  three-day  meeting  necessary. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  society  will 
be  held  April  21  at  the  Hotel  Willard. 

Much  interest  was  shown  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  work  of  the  British  Institute 
of  Journalists,  and  the  board  planned  to 
have  a  dele^tion  of  newspaper  men 
from  the  British  Isles,  who  are  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  attend  the  April  meeting  and  ad¬ 
vise  the  Americans  of  their  methods. 

The  following  members  of  the  board 
attended  the  meeting:  /lasper  S.  Yost, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Eldward  S. 
Beck,  Chicago  Tribune;  Cxorge  Miller, 
Detroit  News;  Willis  J.  Abbot,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Grove  Patterson,  To¬ 
ledo  Blade;  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville 
Times;  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin;  Marvin  Creager,  Mil- 
waukee  Journal,  secretary ;  Walter  M. 
Harrison,  Oklahoma. City  Oklahoman  6* 
Times,  president. 

ELECT  BOARD  MEMBERS 

Utica  Daily  Choose*  Staff  Men  to  Fill 


Arthur  F.  Keilbach,  auditor  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  and  Harry  J.  Benner, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch,  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  paper  this  week 
to  fill  two  vacancies. 

Mr.  Benner  has  been  in  newspa^r 
work  for  IS  years,  having  started  with 
the  Utica  Observer.  After  the  war  he 
became  advertising  manager  of  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express  and  later  of  the  Utica 
Morning  Telegram.  Since  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Utica  afternoon  dailies 
he  has  been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Observer-Dispatch. 

Mr.  Keilbach  began  his  business  career 
with  the  Utica  Herald-Dispatch  23  years 
ago.  He  served  as  assistant  manager  of 
that  paper  and  after  its  consolidation  was 
made  auditor  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  new  corporation. 


N.  Y.  TELEGRAPH  ADDS 
TO  WRITING  ST^ 

Hapfood,  Bolton,  ICoefa  and  Harruca 
Join  Racing  Paper — Rejuvnnation 
Operation  Under  Way— Pub¬ 
lisher  Has  Secret  Plans 

Writing  stars  are  being  engaged  by 
Joseph  A.  Moore,  publislxr,  and  Gere 
Fowler,  managing  editor,  of  the  Neio 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 


James  R.  Haesisox  Whitxev  Boltom 

“I  hate  to  have  my  friends  look  at 
the  paper  now,”  Mr,  Moore  said  this 
week,  “But  in  a  little  while  we  will 
show  them  something  new  in  journalism.” 

Norman  Hapgood  heads  a  list  of 
celebrities  in  the  New  York  writing  field 
whom  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Fowler  have 
engaged.  At  present  he  is  writing  a 
daily  column  under  the  heading  “Progress 
of  the  Campaign,”  supporting  Gov.  Alfred 
E.  Smith  for  Presidency. 

Janxs  R.  Harrison,  who  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  baseball  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times,  started  work  for  the 
Telegraph  this  week.  He  has  been  eigffit 
years  on  the  Times.  He  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  in  1917. 

Whitney  Bolton,  staff  member  of  ffie 
New  York  Herald  Tribum  for  the  past 
four  years,  becomes  dramatic  critic  for 
the  Telegraph  Nov.  5.  Mr.  Bolton  came 
to  the  Herald  Tribune  in  August,  1924, 
from  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald, 
where  he  had  been  a  reporter  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  He  was  educated  at  Staun¬ 
ton  Military  Academy  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1912. 

On  the  Herald  Tribune,  Mr.  Bolton 
has  read  copy,  done  night  rewrite,  cov¬ 
ered  general  assignments,  written  the¬ 
atrical  interviews  and  dramatic  criticism. 
For  the  past  year  and  a  half  he  has 
written  a  weekly  interview  with  persons 
prominent  in  the  theatrical  world  for  the 
Sunday  dramatic  section. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  married  in  January 
of  this  year  to  Frances  Schiff,  thCT  cross 
word  puzzle  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Williard  Keefe,  who  wrote  “Celebrity^ 
has  joined  the  Telegraph’s  re-write  staff, 
as  has  Lorimer  McLaren,  a  moving 

?icturc  scenario  writer,  George  Palmer, 
ormer  sports  editor  of  the  Brooklw 
Standard  Union  is  on  the  Telegraph’s 
copy  desk. 

I  - 

PEACE  DINNER  FOR  PRESS 

World  Friondsbip  ADianco  I*  Host  Bo- 
fora  Good  Will  Congross  Noxt  Wook 

What  the  daily  newspaper  may  do  to 
help  promote  world  peace  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed-  at  a  dinner  to  he  gpven  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States,  on  Friday, 
Nov.  9,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
in  connection  with  the  International 
Good  Will  Congress  which  will  hold  its 
sessions  in  New  York,  Nov.  11,  12,  and 
13,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Aljiance  for  International  Friendship. 

Addresses  will  be  given  by  Chester  H. 
Rowell  of  San  Francisco,  former  news- 
raper  publisher;  Dr.  Fred  B.  Smith  and 
Ur.  Henry  A.  Atkinson  of  New  York, 
executive  officers  of  the  World  Alliance. 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley  of  the  New  York 
Times  will  preside.  The  invitation  to  the 
dinner  is  issued  Iw  William  A.  Prender- 
gast,  chairman  of  the  program  commit¬ 
tee,  James  W.  Brown  of  ^itor  t  Pub- 
MSHEa.  and  William  P.  Beazell  of 
New  York  World. 
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V’  / 


A 

'■  X  ILS  the  Hearst  News- 
pap>ers  cover  the  country,  so  does  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  cover 
its  field  in  Chicago.  In  the  six 
months  ending  September  30, 1928, 
the  Chicago  Evening  American  sold 
a  daily  average  of  538,797  copies — 
over  125,000  more  than  were  sold 
during  the  same  period  by  the  next 
Chicago  evening  newspaper. 


a  good  newspaper 


One  of  the  28  Hearst  Newspapers 
Read  by  more  than  twenty  million  people 


Mtmbf  •/  InlttnatUiui  N*iM  Smviet  Sttpk*  and  AmdU  Burtau  •/  Cfrcii/«/J*M 
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HEARST  MECHANICAL  MEN  WILL  STUDY 
ENGLISH  PRINTING  PROCESSES 


Committee  of  Three  Leaves  for  Trip  Abroad — ^Timothy  Beacom 
Appointed  Mechanicstl  Superintendent  of  Whole  System 
— Interested  in  Color  Reproduction 


'piMOTHY  P.  BEACOM  has  beei> 
^  appointed  nKchanical  superintendent 
ot  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week 


oftheHearst 

iDKhanical  committee  making;  the  trip 
will  be  John  S.  Healy,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  American,  and 
I^ank  Hadley,  art  director  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  suggestion  which  resulted  in  the 
trip  came  from  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  who,  on  his  return  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  a  summer  spent  abroad  was 
enthusiastic  over  the  appearance  of 
the  London  newspapers,  which,  although 
they  have  enormous  circulations  are  noted 
for  clean  printing  jobs.  Mr.  Hearst,  it 
was  explained,  is  constantly  on  the  alert 
looking  for  means  of  improving  his  news¬ 
paper  product  to  serve  both  the  public 
and  the  advertisers,  and  consequently 
determined  on  the  mechanical  committee, 
giving  them  instructions  to  find  out  how 
the  British  newspaper  men  were  able  to 
turn  out  “printing  often  superior  to  our 
own.” 

Mr.  Beacom,  speaking  of  the  trip  to 
Eurroa  &  Publishee,  declared  that  the 
committee  hoped  to  call  on  all  the  larger 
papers  of  England.  He  said  he  himself 
was  particularly  anxious  to  inspect  the 
plants  of  the  London  Graphic,  the  London 
Express  and  the  London  Times.  It  was 
his  impression,  he  said,  that  the  chief 


at  New  York 
headquarters  of 
the  organization. 
At  the  same  time, 
it  was  stated  that 
he  would  be  one 
of  a  committee  of 
three  leaving  New 
York  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  3,  to 
spend  six  weeks 
in  England  study¬ 
ing  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  in  that 
country. 

Other  members 


T.  P.  BxAcou 


reason  why  the  English  newspapers  were 
better  printed  than  American  was  be¬ 
cause  they  used  a  superior  ink  and  a 
higher  grade  of  paper.  The  committee 
hopes  to  visit  Paris  and  Berlin  news¬ 
paper  also.  Mr.  Beacom  said  he  was 
anxious  to  make  a  special  study  of  color 
processes. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Beacom  has 
been  on  iMve  of  absence  from  the  Hearst 
organization,  working  for  the  C.  F. 
Burgess  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  makers  of  the  Burgess  dry  mat 
He  returned  recently  to  King  Features 
Syndicate,  where  he  has  been  m  charge 
of  production  for  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Beacom  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  “the  Father  of  the  dry  mat  in 
America.”  It  has  been  claimed  that  he 
niade  the  first  really  successful  dry  mat 
in  this  country. 

In  1909  he  was  working  for  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  News.  A  syndicate  began  send¬ 
ing  material  on  what  they  claimed  were 
dry  mats.  An  argument  developed  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Beacom  and  his  editor  who 
was  then  Joseph  Polcar,  over  the  value 
of  these  mats  the  syndicate  was  fur¬ 
nishing. 

“If  I  can’t  make  a  better  one.  I’ll 
quit,”  Mr.  Beacom  boasted. 

He  started  in  to  make  good  his  brag¬ 
ging.  In  two  weeks  he  submitted  a  dry 
mat  which  has  been  used  since  as  a 
pattern  for  a  successful  brand. 

Mr.  Beacom  was  on  the  Omaha  News 
for  nine  years.  Then  became  manager 
of  the  type  metal  department  of  the 
Federated  Type  Metals  Corporation.  In 
that  capacity,  he  became  widely  known 
among  newspaper  publishers.  Three  years 
ago  he  joined  the  Hearst  organization. 

Mr.  Beacom  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal 
in  1899.  He  was  17  years  old  then.  In 
three  years  he  had  learned  his  trade  so 
thoroughly  that  at  20  he  took  entire 
charge  of  the  plant  of  the  Omaha  News. 

Mr.  Beacom  is  a  member  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


JURY  QUIZZES  EDITORS 
ON  INDIANA  POLITICS 


Fort  Wayne  and  South  Bend  ProM 
Official*  Testify  Concerning 
Alleged  Frand*  by 
Democrat* 


Judge  Deahl  quashed  Prosecutor 
Schwartz’s  motion  for  a  one-man  in¬ 
vestigation  on  the  ground  that  he 
(Deahl)  was  without  jurisdiction  in  the 
case. 


ASSUME  CONTROL  OF 
BAYONNE  TIMES 


(By  Ttlesraph  U  Entroa  ft  Publisbu) 

Inman  AFOLis,  Ind.,  Nov.  1. — Six 

leading  northern  Indiana  newspaper 
men,  three  from  Fort  Wayne  and  three 
I,  from  South  Bend  were  called  before  a 
raecial  Grand  Jury  in  South  Bend 
■Thursday  to  tell  what  they  know  about 
^  alleged  Democratic  election  frauds  in  St 
Joseph  0>unty,  where  South  Bend  is 
situated.  Th^  are  Oscar  Foellinger, 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel  and  Indiana  manager  for  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover;  Arthur  K.  Remmel,  editor, 
and  William  Gross,  Political  writer,  of 
the  News-Sentinel,  and  F.  A.  Miller, 
e^tor ;  Rudolph  H.  Horst,  managing 
editor,  and  Lester  C  Morehouse,  city 
editor  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

Superior  Judge  Orlo  R.  Deahl  of 
South  Bend  ordered  the  special  Grand 
Jurv  impanelled  Tuesday  after  he  had 
quashed  a  one-man  investigation  started 
^  State’s  Attorney  Samuel  P.  Schwartz. 
Following  the  quashmg  of  the  first 
probe,  Shwartz  himself  p^tioned  the 
judge  for  a  C>rand  Jury  investigation. 

The  charges  of  “political  s<andal” 
were  carried  in  a  news  article  in  the 
News-Sentinel  some  time  ago  and  later 
rei»rinted  in  part  by  the  South  Bend 
Tribune. 


Sydney  and  Herman  Laaaru*  Succeed 
Their  Mother  a*  Joint  Publisher*  of 
New  Jersey  Daily — Joined  Paper 
on  Death  of  Father 


Sydney  A.  Lazarus  and  Herman 
I^zarus  assumed  complete  control  of 
the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  this  week 
as  joint  publishers,  succeeding  their 
mother,  who  had  been  in  active  control 
of  the  Mper  since  the  death  in  1923  of 
their  father.  Judge  Hyman  Lazarus. 
Judge  Lazarus  purchased  the  Times  in 
1911  and  was  active  as  publisher  till  his 
death. 

Upon  the  death  of  their  father  the 
Lazarus  brothers  left  school  to  work 
on  the  Times.  They  worked  in  every 
department  of  the  paper,  gaining  a 
thorough  knowWge  of  the  business.  Mrs. 
Lazarus  will  retire  from  active  association 
with  the  paper. 

The  Lazarus  brothers  recently  ac¬ 
quired  contrd  of  the  Ridgefield  Park 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Ledger,  a  weekly. 

The  Times  has  just  concluded  a  four- 
day  cooking  school  session  which  was 
attended  by  4,500  women.  Miss  Fannie 
Hamilton  of  the  DeBoth  Homemakers’ 
School  was  in  charge. 


CORRESPONDENT  EXPELLED 

■r  I  ^  ■ 

Chicago  Tribuua  Man'  n  ^B«idapa*t 

Ordarad  Daportad  from  Hungary 

Brun  Heilig,  Budapest  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  Vossische 
Zeitung,  has  been  ordered  expelled  from 
Hungary  on  the  charge  that  he  had  given 
exaggerated  importance  to  recent  anti- 
Jewish  riots  growing  out  of  attempts  by 
the  ministrv  of  education  to  provide  a 
place  for  Jews  in  the  universities. 

Heilig  is  an  Austrian  citizen  and  a 
veteran  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army. 
The  expulsion  order  applies  to  his  family, 
as  well  as  to  himself.  His  family  is 
Hungarian. 

-According  to  the  Hungarian  govern¬ 
ment’s  press  bureau  Heilig’s  accounts 
of  the  riots  were  inaccurate.  The  real 
reason  for  his  expulsion,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  story  in  the  Tribune,  is 
declar^  to  be  his  complete  candor  in 
reporting  the  intrigues  for  the  Hungarian 
throne  and  his  stubborn  resistance  against 
any  and  all  attempts  to  intimidate  him. 

TAYLOR  DENIED  REVIEW 
OF  HARTFORD  SUIT 


Supreme  Court  Let*  Deciuou  of  Di*- 
trict  Court  Stand  in  Action 
of  Cla**ifi*d  Promoter 
Again*t  Time* 


The  Hartford  (G>nn.)  Times  won 
final  victory  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Oct.  30,  in  the  suit 
brought  against  the  newspaper  publishing 
company  by  Thomas  D.  Taylor,  who 
represents  him  as  owner  .of  a  “secret 
plan  for  the  securing  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Taylor  brought  suit  for  an  accounting 
against  the  Burr  Printing  ^mpany, 
publishers  of  the  Hartford  Times,  al¬ 
leging  that  the  company  had  violated  the 
contract  made  with  him  for  the  use  of 
his  plan,  and  had  not  paid  him  the 
share  of  increased  revenues  agreed  to  in 
the  contract. 

The  Times  alleged  that  Taylor  mis¬ 
represented  his  connections  and  his  plan. 
The  publishing  company  won  in  the 
lower  courts,  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  refused  on  Monday  to 
review  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

In  his  appeal  for  a  review  of  his  case 
on  a  writ  of  certiorari,  Taylor  charged 
that  the  newspaper  libeled  him  during 
the  trial,  published  false  reports  of  the 
testimony,  and  gave  contradictory  evi¬ 
dence,  and  revealed  his  /‘plan”  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  contract.  Apparently  these 
charges  did  not  impress  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  he  was  denied  a  review. 

ADVERTISING  OUTLOOK 
FOR  1929  IS  BRIGHT 

W.  A.  Hurt,  Rutiring  A.  N.  A.  Pre*i- 

dmit,  Suy*  Muny  Firm*  Expect  to 
lucroM*  Their  Program*  While 
Only  a  Few  Will  Decrea*e 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  31 — Many 
national  advertisers  will  increase  their 
appropriations  for  1929,  William  A.  Hart, 
advertising  manager  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  told  that  group  in  convention 
here  this  week. 

Recently  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  ascertain  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year. 

“More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  member¬ 
ship  replied,”  he  said,  “and  of  that  num¬ 
ber  less  than  six  per  cent  anticipate  any 
decrease  in  their  advertising  programs, 
29  per  cent  expect  their  advertising  to  be 
about  the  same,  while  65  per  cent  fore¬ 
cast  increased  effort. 

“This  ranges  all  the  way  from  “slight’ 
and  two  per  cent,  to  one  concern  wUdi 
expects  an  increase  of  165  per  cent 

“Several  said  100  per  cent,  but  I  believe 
the  medium  would  ^  20  per  cent.” 


FAST-CHANGING  STYLES 
NEED  SPEEDY  ADS 


Good*  Bocomo  Ob*ol«to  In  Day,  H.  B. 
Brown  Tall*  Poor  Richard* — ^Ad- 
vartUing  Idaa*  Am  Equally 
Short-Lhmd 


The  newspaper  was  described  as  the 
best  medium  of  advertising  by  Harry 
Boyd  Brown,  merchandising  counsel  of 
the  Philadelphia  Storage  fiittery  (3om- 
rany,  who  told  members  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Gub,  Philadelphia,  that  the  de 
mand  in  business  today  is  to  speed  up 
merchandising  to  keep  it  abreast  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

"As  a  result  there  is  a  well-definet! 
trend  toward  newspaper  advertising  be 
cause  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  pre 
sent  a  new  sales  proposition  on  short 
notice,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  “Advertise¬ 
ments  can  be  written  so  they  will  sell 
merchandise  on  the  day  they  are  printed, 
or  at  least  within  forty-eight  hours.” 

“In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
an  amazing  change  in  the  public’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  advertising,”  Mr.  Brown  de¬ 
clared.  “Today  it  is  willing  to  accept  al¬ 
most  any  new  development  almost  over 
night  and  discard  the  old.  As  a  result 
merchandise  becomes  obsolete  mudi 
quicker. 

“Accordingly  it  is  no  longer  safe  to 
allow  stock  to  lie  on  the  shelves.  It  must 
be  sold  quickly. 

“At  the  same  time  all  those  things 
which  the  advertiser  held  dear,  ‘con¬ 
sumer’s  consciousness,’  ‘accumulative 
effect,’  ‘prestige’  and  slogans,  also  rapidly 
become  obsolete.  An  advertisement  can 
be  written  so  that  it  will  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  day  it  is  printed  and  pres¬ 
tige,  good  will,  etc.,  will  be  a  by-prodiKt 
of  each  sale.” 


SECOND  STORE  NEWS 
IN  SEATTLE 


Latest,  a  “Weekly  Buyer*’  Guide,” 
Attack*  Newspaper*  for  PrintiBg 
Ne%r*  Which  Compete*  With 
Advertising  Interest 


Seattle,  Wash.,  has  now  two  regular 
shopping  news  sheets.  Grettner-Diers  Pub. 
lishing  (Zompany  of  Seattle,  a  printing 
and  publishing  organization,  has  recently 
entered  the  field  with  a  Weekly  Buyers 
Guide  and  Chain  Store  News,  the  latest 
of  these. 

Handling  display  advertising  of  a 
number  of  merchants  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  chain  store 
branches  and  other  retailers  as  well,  the 
Weekly  Buyers  Guide,  whose  size  and 
make-up  follows  closely  newspaper  lines, 
is  delivered  every  Tuesday. 

This  second  of  the  two  shopping  news 
sheets  or  buyers’  guides  has  attacked 
newspapers  recently,  particularly  with 
reference  to  their  capacity  to  act  as 
vehicles  for  the  advertisements  of  local 
merchants. 

“Please  pass  the  Salt,”  is  the  heading 
for  a  most  recent  editorial,  which  states: 

“Suppose  you  said:  ‘Please  pass  the 
salt’ — and  the  shaker  contained  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  salt  and  pepper— and  you  could 
get  no  salt  until  you  separated  one  from 
the  other I. .. .Would  you  try?.... You 
might,  as  you  usually  do,  when,  in  your 
favorite  daily  paper,  you  attempt  to 
separate  newsy  advertising  from  Murder 
and  Robbery  thrills  played  up  in  scream¬ 
ing  headlines.... and  PEPPERED  all 
through  page  after  page. ..  .blinding  yon 
to  •  the  IMPORTANT  news  of  the 
merchant.” 


PRINTS  SPORTS  TABLOID 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  is  pre¬ 
senting  college  football  scores  to  h. 
r«Klers  every  Saturday  in  a  special  tab 
loid  sports  edition.  The  edition  is  is¬ 
sued  after  the  football  scores  are  ob 
tained,  and  contains  an  account  of  th' 
leading  games  between  colleges  of  th' 
middle  west.  It  is  a  four-page  e^tior 
and  carries  advertising. 
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EXAMINER  STARTS 
AUTHENTIC  SERVICE 

NO  matter  whether  you  sell  radios, 
foodstuffs,  electrical  appliances, 
jewelry,  furs,  toilet  goods  or  furni¬ 
ture — the  more  women  that  rwd  the 
newspaper  in  which  you  advertise,  the 
better  for  you. 

That’s  because  statistics  show,  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  pretty  much  agreed  upon  it, 
that  women  buy  from  85  to  %%  of  every¬ 
thing  that’s  sold. 

Fashions  “Right” 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  has  just 
inaugurated  a  new  feature  that  is  going 
to  make  it  even  more  solid  in  the  hearts 
of  its  women  readers. 

It  has  obtained  exclusive  rights  in  its 
territory  to  the  daily  and  Sunday  Style 
releases  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
for  82  years  foremost  authority  among 
American  merchandisers  as  prognosti¬ 
cators  of  what  the  women  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  wear,  and  what  the  buyers 
should  have  in  stock. 

See  in  Stores 

That  latter  fact  is  important.  It  means 
that  what  the  women  see  described  and 
illustrated  in  The  Examiner’s  columns  as 
being  correct,  they  will  also  Me  in  the 
big  department  stores  and  specialty  shops 
in  Los  Angeles.  They  will  scan  this 
feature  eagerly,  because  it  gets  the  jump 
on  everything  else  in  the  way  of  style 
information,  does  it  every  day,  talks  about 
what  can  be  bought  instead  of  what  it  is 
HOPED  can  be  bought,  and  it  is  AU¬ 
THENTIC  and  deals  only  with  accept¬ 
able  fashions. 

It  will  appear  on  the  Woman’s  Page 
Daily,  and  in  the  Society  Section  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

Fiatful  of  Flowera  .  .  . 

A  FEW  kindly  remarks,  anent  Mer¬ 
chandising  Service,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  style: 

“I  con  truthfully  say  that  we  have 
nexfer  seen  a  paper  give  such  courteous 
and  mtelligent  co-operation  and  I  think 
that  your  efforts  wtll  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  making  the  campaign  a  real  si4C- 
cess." — W.  Rodman,  m  re  work  on  Ma¬ 
jestic  Electric  campaign. 

"Your  Ethyl  Gasoltne  survey  is  very 
complete  and  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
us." — Don  Forker,  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

"Let  me  compliment  you  and  th<a*k  you 
for  the  splendid  work  which  The  Exami¬ 
ner's  merchandising  department  did  for 
my  client,  the  United  States  Refining  Co," 
— Olsen  Advertising  Agency. 

“The  Merchandising  co-operation  given 
the  Wm,  Penn  campaign  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing," — Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co. 


New  Records  Sound  Good! 


EIGHTY-ONE  new  factories  pegged 
their  stakes  in  Los  Angeles  territory 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1928,  and 
brought  millions  of  dollars  with  them  to 
place  in  the  coffers  of  Southern  California 
prosperity. 

While  no  accurate  figures  were  avail¬ 
able,  estimates  said  that  nearly  7,000  new 

Newspapers  Called 

Campaign  Backbone 

«T\JEWSPAPERS  have  been  and  will 
i  V  continue  to  be  the  backbone  of 
this  successful  campaign.” 

That  is  one  of  the  significant  para¬ 
graphs  of  a  recent  brochure  issued  over 
the  signature  of  Lord  &  Thomas  &  Logan, 
bearing  the  title,  ‘‘Who  Is  the  Largest 
Newspaper  Advertiser?”  The  disrassion 
is  bas^  upon  the  Lucky  Strike  Cigarette 
campaign. 

According  to  the  folder.  Lucky  Strikes 
have  moved  steadily  ahead  in  sales  for 
many  months. 


jobs  will  be  created  by  the  addition  of 
these  81  plants. 

Some  of  the  new  firms  are:  Kittinger 
Co.,  New  York;  Bastianmorley  Co.,  Vic¬ 
tor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Willys-Over- 
land  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Illinois  Pacific 
Glass  Co.,  Union  RulAer  Products  Co., 
and  others. 

Lot  Angeles  Auto 

Trade  4th  Largest 

Automobile!  and  accetaorie*  are  crowding 
motion  picturei,  petroleum  and  metal  products 
for  supremaejr  in  the  Lot  Angdet  fidd,  and 
there  are  indication!  of  ^gantic  expansion 
within  the  automobile  and  allied  indnatries  here. 
A  recent-  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Cnmnierce 
shows  the  automotive  trades  now  fourth  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Over  1,200  concerns  are  engaged  in  in¬ 
ducing  cars  and  accessories;  plants  estaUisbed 
and  under  war  represent  a  $25,000,000  invest¬ 
ment;  the  city  is  now  the  world’s  second  largnt 
tire  and  rubber  manufacturing  center;  the  tire 
plants  employ  6,000  men.  pi^  sraget  amounting 
to  $9,000,000  annually,  and  Lot  Angeles  County 
last  year  bought  43%  of  all  the  automobiles 
sold  in  the  State. 


24%  OF  WESTERNERS 
LIVE  CLOSE  TO  Ci 

TO  reach  the  most  people  at  one  fell 
swoop  in  the  11  Western  States,  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Los  Angeles  I 
That  is  the  natural  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  Government  population  esti¬ 
mates  of  January  1,  1928,  which  show  a 
heavier  concentration  of  people  in  the 
lOO-mile  radius  around  Los  Angeles,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  West. 

81%  iw  100  MOns 

For  instance,  there  are  5,536,875  people 
in  California.  Of  these,  51%  are  within 
100  miles  of  Los  Angeles. 

Of  the  7,812,929  people  in  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  36%  are  within 
100  miles  of  America’s  Fifth  Greatest 
Market,  while  within  the  same  area  dwell 
24%  of  all  the  consumers  in  the  11  West¬ 
ern  States. 

Los  Angeles  is  itKreasing  her  popula¬ 
tion  from  65,000  to  70,000  annually,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reliable  estimates. 

September  Figures 

Show  Big  Gain 

WE  don’t  know,  at  this  writing,  what 
happened  during  October  to  the 
circulation  of  the  second  morning  paper 
in  Los  Angeles,  but  the  figures  for  Sep¬ 
tember  are  interesting  and,  if  they  are 
any  criterion,  October  must  have  been 
tough,  indeed  I 

Taking  that  publicatbn’s  press  run, 
which  is  gross,  of  course,  the  difference 
between  what  it  had  in  May,  and  what 
it  had  at  the  end  of  September,  just  five 
months  later,  is  3,909  LESS  on  the  daily, 
with  a  Sunday  increase  of  only  570— 
gross  press  run,  remember. 

This  Is  Nut  PaidI 

Now,  let’s  take  a  look  at  what  a 
higher-priced  paper  like  The  Examiner 
does,  without  premiums,  in  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory,  with  a  circulation  already  so  great 
that  it’s  getting  harder  and  har^r  to  find 
people  here  who  don’t  read  it. 

During  the  same  five  months,  the  NET 
PAID  list  of  the  Examiner  IN¬ 
CREASED  5,708  against  the  other 
raper’s  loss  of  3,909.  The  Sunday 
Examiner  soared  8,786  against  the  other's 
570. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  leave 
it  to  you  which  Los  Angeles  morning 
newspaper  is  guilty  of  interesting  the  most 
people  1 


Member  International  News 
Service  and  Universal 
Service 


ONE  OF  THE  28 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Read  hj  arer  20,000,000  people 


Member  of  Associated 
Press 

Member  of  A,  B.  C. 


NEW  STYLE  FEATURE  IS  BIG 

BUILDER  OF  WOMAN-INTEREST 
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There 

An  AUTOPLATE  Machine  t) 


THE  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATEjMACHINE 
Comprises  two  complete  Pony  Autoplate  casting  mechanisms 
and  a  single  Pony  Autoplate  finishing  mechanism,  combined  in 
such  a  way  that  it  produces  double  the  output  of  the  Pony  Auto- 
plate  Machine.  In  this  machine  the  finishing  mechanism  auto¬ 
matically  swings  into  position  to  receive,  finish,  cool,  and  dry  casts 
from  both  casting  mechanisms. 

I 

Double  output  is  obtained  without  doubling  investment  or  floor 
space. 

Price  $8750 

f.  o.  b.  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


'^HE  success  of  the  Ffcy 
^  spired  the  creation  Ith 
Machine  and  the  SinJ  1 
Machine. 


These  machines  are  tb  rci 
distribute  more  widely  he 
plate  making,  which  tl  in 
plate  ^Machine  made  psit 


% 

> 


THE  PONY  AU^PI 
Casts,  shapes,  shaves^  trimSrf 
printing  plates,  uniformly  ac 
that,  require  neither  hand-pil 
nor  hand-drying. 

Pf|» 

>.  FicW, 


f.  o.  b. 


Machines  may'htr 

R.  HOE  &  COMPANY,  INC.  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  "V 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpob^ 
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Fit  Every  Publishers  Needs 


ly  Autoplate  Machine  in- 
the  Twin  Pony  Autoplate 
Twin  Pony  Autoplate 

result  of  our  endeavor  to 
he  benefits  of  automatic 
introduction  of  the  Auto- 


b 


PLATE  MACHINE 
ools,  dries  ‘and  delivers  perfect 
ate  in  curvature  and  thickness, 
<11,  hand-tooling,  hand-dipping. 


Pri|$5500 

New  Jersey 


i 


THE  SINGLE  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE 
Comprises  two  of  the  three  units  of  a  Twin  Pony  Autoplate 
Machine.  It  is  identical  in  operation  and  output  with  the  popular 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine,  but  its  producing  capacity  may  be  doubled 
at  any  time  by  the  simple  expedient  of  adding  a  second  casting  mechanism. 
Thus  it  becomes  a  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine.  The  second 
casting  unit  may  be  had  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

The  publisher  who  anticipates  growth  but  does  not  require  imme¬ 
diately  the  full  capacity  of  the  Twin-  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 
will  find  well  worth  while  the  possibilities  of  growth  which  the 
Single  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine  offers  him. 

Price  $6250 

(Second  easting  unit  with  operating  mechanism  $2800) 
f .  o.  b.  Plainfield.  New  jersey 


ly'b^rderedi  of  us  or  of 

♦  WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


DB^TION,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


■I 
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J.  I92t 


E  ly  I 


BITTEN  BY  DUCKS 

WITH  a  flourish  of  advertising  trumpets  a 
vreekly  magazine  called  Timr  has  announced 
that  it  is  entering  the  radio  held  with  a  news 
service  which  it  calls  “newscasting.”  It  has  arranged 
with  some  40  radio  stations  to  send  out  on  the  air 
a  daily  ten-minute  reading  of  news  items. 

We  have  examined  one  of  its  radio  broadcast  re¬ 
leases  and  And  that  the  announcer,  after  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  magazine  and  specifying  that  it  is 
a  “newsmagazine,”  read  items  of  alleged  fact  from 
various  cities.  New  York,  Tokio,  Omaha,  London, 
Little  Rock  and  Princeton,  telling  what  named  persons 
had  said  or  done.  One  item  was  about  a  stock  ex¬ 
change  seat  selling  for  $480,000.  The  police  of 
Philadelphia  had  found  jails  inadequate  to  confine 
liquor  law  violators.  Johnny  Walker  swam  150  yards 
in  record  time.  Waite  Hoyt  was  going  into  vaude¬ 
ville.  Giarles  Smith  was  in  jail  in  Arkansas.  Such 
were  the  news  items,  each  treated  with  some  little 
rewrite  twist.  Time  put  this  stuff  on  the  air  with 
credit  to  itself  alone. 

The  average  person,  listening  to  this  flow  of  news 
at  his  fireside,  might  very  well  gain  the  impression 
that  behind  the  little  magazine  Time  lies  a  huge 
news-gathering  organization,  reporters  scattered  over 
the  civilized  world  busily  observing  human  action  and 
dashing  madly  to  telegraph  offices  to  file  the  newt 
to  Time  and  its  radio  department.  But  what  is  the 
fact?  The  fact,  apparent  to  any  practical  newspaper 
man,  is  that  if  Time  were  to  buy  all  its  newt  it 
could  not  possibly  operate  on  a  profitable  basis  for 
a  day  or  horn".  Therefore  it  must  “lift”  its  news. 

To  have  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  this  con¬ 
clusion  we  consulted  the  editor  of  the  magazine, 
Henry  R,  Luce.  We  put  the  question:  “Where  do 
these  news  items  which  appear  in  your  magazine  and 
in  your  radio  service  come  from?”  He  promptly 
replied,  “We  iMck  them  up  out  of  the  newspapers.” 
We  asked  how  the  magazine,  in  these  circumstances, 
could  accept  resjainsibility  for  the  accuracy  or  justice 
of  the  statements  it  blindly  publishes  about  people 
>  and  institutions  and  Mr.  Luce  answered  that  his 
writers  use  their  judgment,  sometimes  seek  to  confirm 
statements  and  in  rare  instances  even  get  a  news  item 
on  their  own  initiative  without  resort  to  the  news  of 
the  daily  press.  Mr.  Luce  sought  to  justify  news¬ 
lifting  by  saying  that  his  writers  contributed  when 
they  rewrote  news  from  an  “interpretative”  angle. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  observed  how 
Literary  Digest,  another  weekly  dealing  with  news 
which  in  large  measure  is  picked  up  from  other 
publications  that  have  paid  for  it,  now  often  departs 
from  its  old  custom  of  giving  specific  credit  to  writers 
and  publications,  substituting  such  references  as  “a 
.Southern  newspaper  said,”  or  “a  press  service  stated,” 
or  a  “group  of  newspapers  contended”  and  so  forth, 
thereby  defeating  the  annoying  ethical  practice  of 
naming  original  sources  of  information.  However, 
it  must  be  said  that  Literary  Digest  is  infinitely  more 
fair  than  is  Time  in  the  matter  of  giving  credit.  But 
both  are  grafting  on  news  organizations  which  pay 
their  way  and  are  truly  responsible  to  their  readers 
for  statements  of  news. 


We  are  always  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  maga- 
‘  zines  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  on  the  ground  that, 
t  especially  for  busy  people,  they  are  something  better 
f  than  the  daily  newspaper,  a  time-saving  substitute, 
f  In  the  national  advertising  field  they  seek  to  compete 
L  with  the  daily  press. 

I  In  the  case  of  Time’s  “newscasting”  it  is  obvious 
t  that  the  service,  calculated  to  advertise  the  magazine, 
V  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  substitute  radio  for  news- 
taper  although  the  essence  of  the  matetrial  has  been 
swiped  from  newspapers  which  have  paid  good  dollars 
to  ^ing-out  the  news  facts  from  among  the  activities 
of  men  around  the  world.  The  only  law  we  have  on 
the  subject  of  property  rights  in  news  establishes  the 
fact  that  news  is  property,  but  fails  to  determine 
when  news  ceases  to  be  property.  On  purely  ethical 
grounds,  however,  we  can  challenge  the  theory  that 
news  which  has  been  given  to  print  may,  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  rival,  be  jMcked  up,  redressed  and  resold  as 
an  original  product.  If  Time’s  w'ritcrs  are  able  thus 
blindly  to  exercise  good  judgment  and  avoid  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  libel  or  injustice  the  business  may  be 
called  artful,  but  not  responsible.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Time  understands  that  news  is  property. 
In  its  promotion  literature,  it  claims  to  be  in  the  news 


business.  A  line  from  its  advertising  will  amuse  our 
readers :  “Butchers  sell  meat.  Bakers  sell  bread. 
Newspapers  sell  news.  And  now  Time,  the  Weekly 
Newsmagazine,  is  broadcasting  news — going  on  the 
air  with  the  same  commodity  that  it  sends  through 
the  mails  to  its  185,000  subscribers.” 

It  will  be  pointed  out  that  in  instances  newspapers 
arc  co-operating  with  Time  in  its  news  broadcasting 
venture.  It  has  arranged  for  tie-ups  with  local  news¬ 
papers  in  various  cities.  The  philosophy  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  thus  engaged  is  by  no  means  clear 
to  us.  We  may  only  wonder  at  it.  When  we  consider 
the  myriad  grafts  on  journalism,  from  audacious  press 
agentry  to  the  free  use  of  publishers’  news  by  radio¬ 
broadcasters  and  magazines,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
ancient  Dutch  legend  about  the  giant  that  was  bitten  to 
death  by  ducks,  their  little  yellow^  stubby  beaks  cease¬ 
lessly  hammering  at  the  poor  fellow’s  vitals  until  he 
gave  up  the  ghost.  When,  if  ever,  news  ceases  to  be 
property  should  be  decided  by  definite  law.  The  cour¬ 
tesy  of  credit  appears  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
an  ethical  obligation  among  certain  publishers. 

“An  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  press  is 
launched  every  time  a  public  ofheial  attempts 
to  feed  colored  news  to  a  newspaper  or  news 
service,”  is  the  stand  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

QUESTION  OF  ETHICS 

HETN  a  newspaper  opens  an  advertising  account 
with  a  national  distributor,  or  even  a  local 
merchant,  a  relationship  has  been  established 
which  possesses  certain  elements  of  confidence.  For 
instance,  everyone  knows  how  malicious  it  would  be 
for  a  publisher,  or  any  member  of  his  staff,  to  reveal 
to  the  competitor  of  an  advertiser  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lication  what  his  copy  appeal  is  to  be,  or  even  that  he 
is  to  open  a  publicity  campaign.  No  principled  pub¬ 
lisher  allows  such  practice. 

There  are  other  confidences  which  must  be  con¬ 
served.  For  instance,  the  present-day  very  common 
demand  by  agents  and  advertisers  for  information  as 
to  competitive  advertising  in  certain  newspapers  men¬ 
aces  the  rules  of  faith  that  lie  between  advertiser  and 
publisher.  An  agent  may  write  to  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  asking  what  linage  is  being  used  in  his 
paper  by  certain  tooth-brush  distributors  in  a  certain 
period.  He  may  ask  for  data  concerning  the  local 
tooth-brush  market.  What  space  a  rival  advertiser  is 
using  in  a  certain  newspaper,  we  believe,  is  confiden¬ 
tial  information.  We  do  not  think  it  fair  for  the 
publisher  to  tell  Smith  that  Jones  is  running  a  half- 
page  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  or  that  he  used  10,000 
lines  last  year.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  publisher 
to  aid  Jones  to  profit  from  the  experience  of  Smith. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  rightful  business  of  the  publisher 
to  tell  the  advertiser  or  agent  about  the  local  market. 
He  may  tell,  very  properly,  what  linage  all  tooth¬ 
brush  advertisers  used  in  a  year  or  month. 

The  rule,  therefore,  is  that  publishers  may  not  fur¬ 
nish  information  that  one  advertiser  may  use  to  the 
disadvantage  of  another.  Under  present-day  practice 
the  contrary  idea  has  gained  considerable  toleration. 
We  deplore  it,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  unethical. 

Oswald  Schutte,  IVashington  correspondent, 
once  said:  “A  newspaper  man  gets  old  yomger 
and  stays  young  older  than  a  man  in  any  other 
business  or  profession.” 


I  Jh.  E 

CIRCULATION  BREAKDOWN 

HE  plan  now  being  agitated  by  the  Assodation 
of  National  Advertisers  whereby  newspapers 
will  collect  a  fund  of  $55,000  to  finance  for  the 
A.  N.  A.  a  breakdown  of  newspaper  circulations  by 
counties  for  the  entire  United  States  sounds  interest¬ 
ing  in  theory,  but  Editor  &  Pubusher  is  not  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  plan,  considering  the 
already  heavy  expense  most  newspapers  have  shoul¬ 
dered  in  analyzing  their  markets  and  providing  fig¬ 
ures  for  use  of  advertisers. 

The  greatest  argument  which  sponsors  of  the  idea 
have  brought  forward  in  its  favor  is  that  it  will  em¬ 
phasize  for  national  advertisers  the  value  of  news¬ 
papers  as  direct  selling  mediums,  allowing  buyers  of 
space  to  compare  advertising  costs  in  specific  markets 
to  sales. 

The  idea  of  the  newspaper  as  the  dominant  direct- 
selling  medium  has  for  years  been  the  keystone  of 
newspaper  argument,  and  for  years  the  basis  on  which 
market  area  and  circulation  statistics  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  furnished  to  advertisers  and  agencies.  The 
idea  that  newspapers  provide  the  cheapest  and  most 
direct  route  to  actual  sales  has  been  proven  over  and 
over  again  in  the  national  field. 

If  such  a  circulation  breakdown  as  proposed  by  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  is  necessary  and 
wise,  it  is  our  opinion  that  an  organization  under  con¬ 
trol  of  publishers  themselves  is  the  agency  to  make  it. 

This  is  called  the  “radio  campaign,”  most  of 
the  speeches  paid  for,  whereas  the  press  has 
always  given  full  and  free  coverage.  What  will 
be  the  chances  for  weak  minorities  when  only 
parties  with  long  purses  can  foot  air  time  bills? 

CALLED  “TOWN  CRIER” 

LOCAL  advertising  scheme,  which  employs  the 
newspaper,  radio  broadcast,  window  display 
service,  a  popular  prize  contest  and  daily  bul¬ 
letin,  all  the  app^s  the  promoters  have  been  able 
to  think  of  to  this  date,  is  being  experimented  with 
at  Washington,  evidently  with  some  success,  under  the 
name  “Town  Crier.” 

The  idea  is  calculated  to  bring  small  merchants 
into  an  advertising  combination  to  give  battle  to  the 
larger  advertising  stores,  or  chains.  In  that  respect 
it  is  valuable,  no  doubt.  The  trouble  with  it,  and  all 
schemes  like  it,  is  that  while  it  makes  some  business 
for  a  single  newspaper  it  is  primarily  in  opposition  to 
general  local  newspaper  advertising,  in  fact  seeking 
io  substitute  for  it.  In  our  view  it  is  just  another  way 
to  intercept  the  local  advertising  dollar,  substituting 
publicity  knick-knacks  for  reliable,  tested,  efficient 
local  newspaper  advertising. 

We  think  there  will  be  fewer  of  these  schemes 
when  local  newspaper  advertising  staffs  are  more 
alert  to  organize  small  retailers  for  co-operative  action 
in  their  fields.  However,  we  must  say  that  the  Town 
Crier  idea  is  an  improvement  over  the  Shopping  News 
and  it,  at  least,  proposes  some  service  beyc^  that  of 
a  stupid,  and  in  instances  fraudulent,  co-operative 
catalogue  to  litter  doorsteps. 

From  where  we  sit  it  appears  that  pack  re¬ 
porting  is  being  rather  well  exposed  iri  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  Aght  on  the  New  York 
Police  Commissioner. 

WOULD  CLOSE  THE  BOOK 

E  hear  of  a  sjiread  of  the  idea  among  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  that  after  a  national  schedule 
has  been  prepared  there  must  be  no  announce¬ 
ment  of  it,  no  reopening  of  it,  no  change.  This  means 
that  the  special  representative,  finding  his  newspaper 
has  not  been  selected,  may  not  interview  the  space- 
buyer  and  make  representations  for  the  inclusion  of 
his  newspaper.  The  idea  makes  schedule  writing  nx>re 
of  an  absolute  power.  We  believe  the  change  U 
harmful  to  advertising.  'The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
more  information  which  can  be  brought  to  the  makers 
of  a  campaign  the  more  resultful  that  campaign  will 
be.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to  refuse  to  listen,  in  ffiis 
interesting,  complex  and  contcotioos  workL 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


IQT’  LLIAM  J.  CONNERS,  founder  of 
”  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  ac- 
cofl.  inied  by  his  secretary,  John  Meegan, 
has  ?oiie  to  his  Florida  home  for  the 
win:  r. 

nuel  Rosenthal,  for  the  past  ten 
year'!  editor  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blix- 
tard  has  resigned  and  will  engage  in  the 
marki  ting  of  steel  at  Butler,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Sturtevant,  president  of  the 
f'oi  M  (Wis.)  Record-Herald,  is  con- 
.alcMing  from  an  operation  he  under- 
»en‘  last  week  for  appendicitis. 

St  wart  Weston,  vice-president  of  the 
Jocl'.c  Advertising  (36.,  (Chicago,  and  Mrs. 
We.ston  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Canadian  northwest,  hunting  moose. 

C.  C.  Carlin,  manager  of  the  bureau 
of  rt'carch  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
I^il.idelphia,  addressed  students  in  ad¬ 
vertising  at  Northwestern  University 
last  week  on  “Modern  Tendencies  in 
Market  Analysis.” 

Miinsey  Slack,  president  of  the 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier  and  News 
bulletin,  joined  the  hole-in-one  club  last 
week,  when  he  holed  out  his  drive 
un  a  160-yard  hole  on  the  Bristol 
Country  Qub  Golf  Course. 

F.  Lorell  Hoskins,  editor  of  the  War- 
reu  (Pa.)  Mirror,  was  injured  seriously 
on  Oct.  21  when  the  automobile  in  which 
he  was  riding  near  Bradford  was  wrecked 
ia  a  collision  with  another  car. 

F.  A.  Merriam,  publisher  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus,  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill  at  his  home  in  that  town. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OmCE 
DRIGHAM  F.  GRANT,  general  raan- 
^  ager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
'lews,  received  congratulations  this  week 
41  his  72nd  birthday.  Mr.  Grant,  a 
lalf-brother  of  Heber  J.  Grant,  pub- 
iiher  of  the  paper,  is  in  splendid  health. 

P.  H.  Crawford,  advertising  manager 
(f  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  enter- 
ained  at  luncheon  on  Oct.  26  the  execu- 
ives  and  fellow  workers  of  the  Tribune, 
n  honor  of  his  birthday  anniversary  and 
I’so  of  his  39th  year  with  the  publica- 
ion.  Mr.  Crawford  was  host  the  next 
lay  to  the  girls  of  the  Tribune  business 
•ihce  at  luncheon. 

J.  Bruce  Hazen,  of  the  New  York 
mce  of  the  American  IVeekly,  and 
ormerly  of  the  Boston  American  pro- 
lotion  department,  renewed  acquaint- 
in  Boston  recently. 

Richard  Maloney  has  joined  the  mer- 
ndising  service  staff  of  the  Boston 
erican. 

%.  G.  Bixby,  until  recently  national 
-ertising  manager  _  of  the  Seattle 
<tes  has  resigned  and  his  place  has 
~i  taken  by  Tom  P.  Bellwyn.  W.  E. 
ers,  formerly  advertising  manager  of 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  has  b«n 
ointed  assistant  to  J.  Fred  Braid, 
vertising  director  of  the  Times. 

Villiam  L.  Fulton  has  become  adver- 
ng  manager  of  the  Merrimack  V alley 
H,  new  tabloid  morning  newspaper  at 
I  nchester,  N.  H.  He  was  formerly 
nected  with  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
rt  and  Manchester  Union-Leader. 
Stanley  Leeser,  Lester  Cohn,  Frank 
cCarthy  and  Walter  Sherman  have 
lined  the  local  display  advertising  staff 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Phil  Weber  of  the  accounting  depart- 
lei.t  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal  has 
en  elected  acting  financial  secretary  of 
Journal  Employes’  Savings  associa- 
n,  to  succeed  Arthur  Olsen, 
ank  Carey,  of  the  di^lay  advertis- 
staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Item- 
■une,  has  been  promoted  to  automo- 
editor  for  these  publications. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JN  P.  FLETCHER,  city  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 
’ '  ')usly  burned  his  left  hand  and  fore¬ 
last  week  white  tossing  a  flaming 
stove  out  the  kitchen  door  of  his 
e.  A  few  months  ago  he  fell  on  a 
t'e  and  severed  an  artery  in  the  same 


John  K.  Gowan,  Jr^  managing 
editor  of  the  MBton  5'iiriifcy  Advertiser, 
hgs  returned  fi%i  a  vacation.  ^ 

Blaine  Gibson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Pasadena  Evening  Post,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Legion  post  and 
Qarence  F.  Marshall,  formerly  with  the 
Morning  Sun,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  a  similar  committee  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

R.  V.  Dickenson,  formerly  of  the 
Denver  (Col.)  Post,  has  become  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Salt  L^e  City 
Tribune. 

Frank  Glasner,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Dearfield  (Wis.)  Independent,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Spencer 
(la.)  Reporter,  succeeding  William  Mc- 
Ausland,  who  is  now  with  the  Storm 
Lake  (la.)  Register, 

Fred  C.  Green  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Transcript,  a  veteran  in  newspaper 
work,  has  been  appointed  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  new  Boston  Madison 
Square  Garden  at  the  North  Station  by 
Sheldon  H.  Fairbanks,  manager,  himself 
an  old  newspaperman.  Oeen  has  also 
handled  the  publicity  for  the  Brockton 
Fair,  Metropolitan  Driving  Qub  and 
other  organizations. 

W.  D.  Duncan,  copyreader  for  the 
Salt  Jjake  City  Tribune,  is  on  sick 
leave. 

Paul  V.  Miller  of  West  Jefferson,  O., 
has  been  appointed  farm  editor  of 
the  London  (O.)  Press  and  Democrat. 
He  will  continue  to  represent  the  two 
papers  in  West  Jefferson. 

Bertrand  K.  Hart,  literary  editor  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  with  Mrs.  Hart 
at  Atlantic  City. 

Earl  (3ouch  of  the  Lor  Angeles  Times 
editorial  department  has  left  and  joined 
the  advertising  firm  of  R.  J.  Bidwell. 

Fred  Lane,  of  the  Boston  American 
sports  copy  desk,  is  spending  a  week’s 
vacation  gunning  on  the  North  Shore 
with  Otto  Pierson  of  Pin  Island,  Old 
Town,  a  well-known  mentor  for  news¬ 
paper  men  gunners. 

P.  A.  Cosgrove,  who  covers  the 
Boston  American  at  the  Federal  Build¬ 
ing,  is  filling  in  on  the  rewrite  battery 
during  the  late  Fall  vacations. 

Douglass  Welch,  who  since  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Washington 
this  year  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  Seattle  Times  Oct.  29.  Welch  is 
the  son  of  C.  B.  Welch,  editor  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune. 

Vernice  Oark,  who  returned  a  few 
days  ago  from  Europe  where  she  was 
sent  as  winner  of  the  Seattle  Times’ 
foreign  cruise  contest,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Times. 

Richard  Buchanan,  former  managing  ^ 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  now 
connected  with  the  Seattle  Qiamber  of 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

trOWARD  WOLF,  26  years  old,  re- 
cently  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal,  four  years 
ago  gave  up  a 
—  position  as  ab¬ 

stractor  of  real 
estate  titles,  to 
become  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  at  half 
the  salary  he  had 
been  earning. 

He  decid^  to 
be  a  newspaper 
man  as  a  result 
of  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Jake 
Falstaff,  Beacon 
Journal  column- 
,,  ist.  Under  the 

Howa.0  Wolf  o£ 

Wizard,  Esq., 
Wolf  had  been  contributing  brilliant  bits 
of  comment,  poetry,  and  epigrams,  which 
attracted  FalstafTs  attention.  The  col¬ 
umnist  invited  Wolf  to  lunch.  The 
practice  of  lunching  together  started 
and  with  it.  Wolf’s  interest  in  newspa¬ 
per  work. 

Of  course.  Wolf  did  not  remain  a  cub 
reporter  very  long. 

A  story  written  by  him  in  the  second 
month  after  he  entered  newspapers 
work, — a  burlesque  story  about  the  end 
of  the  world  as  it  probably  would  be 
reported  by  various  departmental  editors, 
was  included  in  “Best  News  Stories  of 
1924,”  edited  by  Joseph  Anthony. 

After  serving  an  apprentice^ip  of 
one  year  on  the  Akron  Times,  Wolf 
went  to  the  Beacon  Journal,  where  he 
was  engaged  to  edit  and  write  a  136- 
page  Akron  Contennial  edition. 

So  well  did  he  perform  his  task  that 
he  was  offered  a  regular  pocition  on  the 
staff.  He  became  the  star  reporter, 
covering  the  Mellett  murder  case,  Good¬ 
year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  litigation, 
and  the  Shenandoah  disaster. 

He  edited  the  162-page  housewarming 
Hition  when  the  Beacon  Journal  moved 
into  its  new  building  in  October,  1927. 
He  was  promoted  to  theater  editor  and 
colomunist  immediately  afterwards,  and 
appointed  city  editor  last  summer. 

Commerce,  is  at  the  Columbus  Hos|)ital 
in  Seattle  recuperating  from  a  serious 
illness. 

Dan  A.  Edkins,  formerly  with  the 
Greensburg  (Ind.)  Daily  News  and 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Evening  Star,  recently 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Record-Telagram. 

Harry  Yorke  has  resided  as  assistant 
s^rts  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  to  take  up  promotion  of  golf  at 
Pinehurst  as  director  of  publicity  for 
hotels  there  having  courses. 

William  Duffy,  veteran  Buffalo  police 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


Albert  Payson  Terhune 

does  a  vreekly  deg  tale,  which  is  nicely  illustrated.  The  series  is  called  "Tales 
of  Real  Dogs,”  and  it  has  been  running  successfully  for  more  than  two  years. 
The  papers  that  have  this  series  wouldn't  part  with  it  in  exchange  for  much 
fine  gold. 

Roe  Fulkerson 

dees  a  daily  sketch  in  words,  "Andrew  and  Imogens. **  Married  life  at  Its 
smusingist.  And  another  daily  thing  called  "The  Hotel  Stenographer,”  which 
Is  just  that,  and  goodi  And  a  weekly  known  as  "Sunday  Morning  Breakfast," 
in  which  the  modern  daughter  says  a  whole  lot  against  a  family  background. 

Julian  Ollendorff 

has  an  up-and-down  strip  called  "Skatchografs.”  There's  nothing  like  it  any¬ 
where.  Ollendorff  ia  a  finished  artist,  with  a  sense  of  humor.  His  pretty  girls 
are  pretty,  and  his  slants  on  life  are  unrivalled.  You  can  double  the  columns 
up  so  that  the  feature  srill  fit  Into  a  neat  two-column  apace,  but  we  especially 
recommend  it  for  one-column  presentation. 

Yes,  w«  hav*  otkar  axcollMit  featurM.  And  wa’ra  syndicating  "Jim 
Jaffriaa — His  Own  Story."  A  groat  tale,  told  by  Jim  and  written  by 
Hugh  Fullerton.  In  thirty-three  chapters. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  InCa 
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jyjORE  and  more 
papers  are  getting 
Stephen  Leacock’s 
weekly  humorous  arti¬ 
cles. 


writes  comedy — 
a  steady  flow  of 
effortless  humor — as  a 
relief  from  his  occupa¬ 
tion  as  an  economist. 
And  that’s  a  relief  for 
all  who  love  to  laugh. 

Leacock’s  popularity 
proves  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  like  that. 


gets  better — and 
goes  better  —  all 
the  time. 

Stephen 

Leacock 

Aco  of  Hamoristt 

Illustrated  by 
BERT  SALG 
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Metropolitan  Newspaper 
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Msximilian  Elssr,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associate 

1 50  Nassau  St.,  New  York  Citp 
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International  Year  Book  iosned  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

•A.  N.  P.  A."  aeirlee  numbers  lost  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Adrortiring  Coarention  number  first 
Saturday  in  July. 

Newspaper  adrertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circnla- 
<  tions  iaened  in  January  and  July. 
Market  Guide  containing  infomution 
■  on  1.400  newspaper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  Noyember. 

Sise  of  type  page — 9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  eolumns 
— or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the 
page.  Largest  type  page  in  the  business 
paper  fidd. 

Display  adrertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  aeries  of  insertions  as 
foBows : 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  1168  per  page; 
895  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75e  per 
agate  line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line 
four  times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40r  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  hs  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.  B.  C." 
circulation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

1  June  30.  1928 

8.982 

10,223 

{  June  SO,  1927 

7.955 

9.018 

1  June  30,  1926 

6.796 

7.607 

1  June  30,  1925 

6J90 

6.911. 

PERSONAL 

'  '  (Continued  from  Page  37)’  "  '  * 

reporter,  has  resigned  from  the  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  Neu-s.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  headquarters  at  Buffalo 
for  upwards  of  25  years. 

Jack  Luddy,  formerly  of  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  who  has 
been  with  the  Hoover  publicity  organi¬ 
zation,  will  return  to  that  newspaper 
after  election.  Recently  he  has  'bem  in 
publicity  work  in  Florida. 

Dan  Smith,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  night  green  edition  of  the  Columbus 
((J.)  btate  Journal,  has  been  appointed 
city  editor. 

Herman  Fetzer,  feature  writer  and 
columnist  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal,  writing  under  the  pen  name  of 
Jake  Falstaff,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Book  of  Rabelais,”  published  this  wecK 
by  Doubleday  Doran  &  Co. 

Marvin  M.  Capps,  of  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
who  has  tieen  confined  to  his  home  by 
illness,  has  returned  to  his  duties. 

Miss  Virginia  Lee  Cox,  editor  of 
woman’s  activities  the  Richmond 

(Va.)  Times-Dispafn,  is  spending  her 
vacation  in  Chicago. 

Allen  Cleaton,  city  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  of  the  State,  during 
which  he  wrote  a  scries  of  political 
articles  for  his  paper. 

Ed  Ruffin  has  resigned  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Journal  to  do  publicity  for 
the  Chicago  Motor  Club. 

F.  H.  Lowenstein,  a  gradiute  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  has  joined  the  Chicago  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal. 

(3hic  Schwarz  has  returned  to  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  NetPS 
following  an  illness. 

Miss  Aileen  Jaquith  has  been  appointed 
secretary  to  Rich^d  J.  Finnegan,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Joe  Bartulis,  who  left  to  enter  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Edgar  McDaniel,  editor  of  the  North 
Bend  (Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Harbor,  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  mayor  on  the  municipal  ticket 
of  that  town. 

W.  L.  Adams,  recently  of  the  staff  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Houston  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Harold  Pyle,  copyreader  for  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post-Dispatch,  has  returned  to  his 
place  on  the  desk  following  a  week’s  ill¬ 
ness. 

J.  ^rdon  Yates,  recently  on  the  staff  of 
the  Galveston  News,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch. 

Katherine  Houston,  formerly  with  the 
lAiredo  Times,  has  joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch. 

Sam  Johnson,  special  assignments  man 
for  the  Post-Dispatch,  is  covering  the 
federal  courts  run. 

F.  C.  Morris,  copy  reader  for  the 
Houston  Post-Dispatch,  is  taking  his  an¬ 
nual  vacation. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Lee  Nelson  has  been 
transferred  from  special  woman’s  feature 
writer  to  music  and  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Houston  Post-Dispatch. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Bookman,  the  wife  of  the 
state  editor  of  the  Houston  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  was  injured  seriously  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  recently.  Mrs.  Book¬ 
man’s  right  a'rm  was  broken  and  she 
was  bruised  about  the  diest  and  head. 

Larry  O’Leary,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  is  recovering 
from  a  severe  beating  given  him  at  Luna 
Park,  a  Hou.ston  pleasure  center,  when 
0’I.eary  attempted  to  act  as  a  peace¬ 
maker  between  a  friend  and  an,  as  yet, 
unidentified  park  hangeron.  O’Leary’s 
nose  was  broken,  both  e^’es  closed  and  he 
received  other  damages  in  the  battle  royal 
that  followed. 

W.  H.  Murplw,  managing  director  of 
the  Chicago  (III.)  Herald  Examiner 
Food  and  Household  Appliance  Exposi¬ 
tions.  is  leaving  November  10,  for  a 
month’s  vacation  in  California  and  west¬ 
ern  states. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

ILflSS  GERALDINE  KENNEDY,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Oil  City  edition, 
Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald,  to  Clement 
Mealey,  (jet.  24. 

Henry  Wilder  Foote,  Jr.,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  in  Boston  to  Miss 
Marcia  Noyes  Stevens  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
at  King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  Oct.  22. 

John  B.  Latulippe  of  the  circulation 
staff  of  the  fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News,  to  Miss  Elinor  (jotter  of  Fall 
River  at  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church,  Fall  River,  Oct.  23. 

b-dward  S.  Savage  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
of  the  business  staff  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Evening  Transcript,  to  Miss 
Evelyn  V.  Rodman  at  the  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  Quincy,  Oct.  23, 
by  Rev.  John  J.  Casey,  pastor. 

Harold  Mitchell  Jackson  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  manager  of  the  New  England 
division  of  national  advertising  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  to  Miss  Frederica 
Elwang  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  Chicago 
recently. 

Harold  D.  Anderson,  assistant  oil 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  to 
Miss  Virginia  Marie  Coxe,  recently. 

Clarence  F.  Schroeder,  of  the  Grafton 
(W.  Va.)  Sentinel  editorial  staff,  to 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Mays,  OcC  23. 

John  Owen,  managing  editor  of  the 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat,  to 
Elmira  Owens,  society  editor  of  the 
Okmulgee  Daily  Times,  Oct.  20  in 
Claremore,  Okla. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  of 


Frankfort 
office  will 


(O.)  S’uw.  The  Frankfort 
be  maintained  but  most  of 
the  work  will  be  done  in  the  office  of  the 
New  Holland  Leader. 

V.  J.  Qark  has  acquired  interest  of 
his  late  partner,  J.  EL  Sullivan,  in  the 
Plankinton  (S.  D.).  South  Dakota 
Mail  and  has  become  sole  owner  of  the 
paper.  The  men  were  partners  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  but  the  Sullivan  interests  were 
disposed  in  settlement  of  the  estate 

Edward  Hofer,  former  editor  and  imb- 
lisher  of  the  Davis  (S.  D.)  Eagle,  whose 
plant  was  wrecked  by  the  tornado  that 
struck  Davis  in  September  has  purch  ased 
the  Lennox  (S.  D.)  Independent,  a 
weekly,  from  Thomas  H.  M^ley. 

C.  E.  Besimeon,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the_  Blunt,  (S.  D.)  Advocate,  has 
sold  his  paper  to  Harold  Fehlhabei,  a 
former  employe. 

John  H.  LeMay,  18  years  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Northville  (S.  D.) 
Journal  has  become  owner  of  the  New 
Underwood  (S.  D.)  Times  a  weekly. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS 


^^ILLIAM  HARPER  has  re-entered 
the  newspaper  business  by  launch¬ 
ing  the  Minden  (La.)  Webster  Sen¬ 
tinel. 


The  News  is  a  new  weekly  established 
by  the  West  "rexas  Printing  (Company 
at_  Lubbock,  with  John  H.  Newton  as 
editor  and  Woody  Western  as  puMisher. 

Check  Stafford,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Rochelle  (Ill.)  News,  has  resigned  and 
,  , .  1  •  r-.  /-ii  1  ^  launch  another  weekly  is 

the  wedding,  June  1,  m  Chandler,  Okla.,  Rochelle,  as  the  Rochelle  Home  Journd. 
of  Elmer  C.  Croom,  reporter  for  the  /-t.„  w...  ,  \  t  r- 

Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  to  ^  Gregory,  S. 

Helen  Phillips  of  Okmulgee.  ReliSce  S  D  "  *  newspaper  a 

Edna  R.  McGrath,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  F 
and  later  with 


[n«.vjTaui,  luiiiicriy  ui  uic  ...  H 

Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  , 

1  Johnson  Features,  Inc.,  to  has  been  sUrted  by  B.  I  J ' 

-  -  W.  Barnes,  who  also  has  a  weekly  at  ”  ' 


James  A.  Mulvihill  at  Sherry’s,  Nov.  2. 

Howard  Wolf,  city  editor  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  to  Miss 
Geraldine  E.  Arbuckle,  of  Akron,  O. 


Rankin,  Tex 

Gifford  M.  Bond  has  announced  that 
he  will  open  at  La  Porte,  Tex.  Nov.  Z 

Jake  Leeming  of  the  local  display  ad-  ^ 

vertising  department,  Chicago  Trtbune,  An  adverti<in<r  ^‘ii 

♦n  P**ri  rsnf  An  advertising  office  will  be  maintained 


to  Miss  Pearl  Beckett  in  Brantford,  Ont. 

Warren  A.  Daniels,  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  Chicago  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Virginia  Thomas. 

Howard  Mayer,  editorial  staff,  Chicago 
Evening  American,  to  Miss  Helene 
Samuels  of  (Thicago,  Oct.  27. 


at  Harrisburg. 


PLASHES 


yti 

use 

of 


A  pessimist  is  a  man  who  estimates  the 
number  of  unemployed  by  the  number  he 
Frank  Messmer  of  the  circulation  de-  sees  watching  a  steam  shovel  excavatiig 
partment,  Chicago  Tribune  to  Miss  Marie  for  a  new  building. — Portland  Oreeonim.  ■  „ 

Watkins.  ,  -  Frc 

Probably  the  happiest  middle-aged  i  to 
SPECIAL  EDITIONS  man  is  the  one  who  has  no  more  idei  i|  — j 

-JULSA  (OKLA.)  WORI^  .pecUl  73  > 

three  section  issue  in  celebration  of  Times.  ^ 

the  International  Petroleum  Congress  _  ' 


.  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  if.  vail 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gagette,  of  everything  except  pay-day. — Detrtd^ 
special  radio  editions  in  connection  with  News.  j  MV 


i:  leai 


municipal  radio  show,  Oct.  23 

Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gasette,  In¬ 
dustrial  edition,  16  pages,  Oct.  24. 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eveiung  Tribuste, 
Cooking  School  section,  16  pages,  (jet. 
22. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal, 
Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  spe¬ 
cial  artgravure  section,  Oct.  21,  five 
pages. 

Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  Independent  Press 
published  a  3()-page  special  edition  on  the 
opening  of  the  town’s  new  municipal 
building,  Oct.  26.  The  issue  was  printed 
in  four  sections,  the  first  of  which  was 
devoted  to  the  building.  Floor  plans 
were  reprcxluced  and  photographs  of 


The  Newspapor  Voter 

I  read  the  Herald  Tribune 
And  go  to  Hoover  strong 
Until  I  get  the  morning  World 
And  realize  I’m  wrong. 

I  read  The  Sun  and  Telegram 
And  back  to  Hoover  flee;  | 

Then  get  the  Times  and  see  at  once  j 
That  Smith’s  the  man  for  me.  j 

The  more  I  read  the  papers  * 

The  less  they  seem  to  prove ;  i 

And  so  I  think  I’ll  vote  for 
Herbfred  A1  Hithbert  Smoove. — H.  I 
Phillips  in  New  York  Sun.  J 


1 

one 


I :  ninji 

il  evid 
-the 


Ch 


I  aui\i  |/iiui.v|(a  sa|/ii3  v/t  Altogether,  counting  the  years  I  wi  >rk(f] 

persons  in  charge  of  the  opening  cele-.  as  a  reporter,  I  will  have  been  thirty  veMULOS 
bration  were  run.  in  the  newspaper  business  next  Decernbtf.ffi* 

— Murdoch  M._  McLeod,  Telegram  coffT**”* 
reader,  quoted  in  Scripps-Howard  Nca 
Our  counsel  to  all  persons  who  sr- 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 


pEORGE  WHITLEY,  formerly  with 
papers  at  Jacksonville  and  Longview, 
Tex.,  has  purchased  the  Bullard  (Tex.) 
Herald. 


up  their  newspaper  careers  is  to 


the  years  they  worked  as  reporters  apfih 


part  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Counting  the  years  we  worked  as 
reporter— also  ignoring  them — we  hsilB 


H.  A.  Shannon,  for  20  months  con- 
nected  with  the  D<mna  (Tex.)  News,  in  b^^n'Tn  the'news^'lJ^r  blisT^i^’ln  N«* 
an  editorial  capacity,  has  purchased  the  York  twenty-four  years  this  mo  ni 
paper  from  Mrs.  H.  M.  Huffor.  And  anyb^y  who  tells  us  that  it  -e< 

Floyd  W.  James  and  Ervin  Atec  of  like  yesterday  has  got  us  to  fight— F.  A 
New  Holland,  O.,  have  purchased  the  A.  in  New  York  World. 
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Both  in  Circulation  and  Volume  of 


We  have  concentrated  most 
of  our  Los  Angeles  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Evening  Herald 
because  it  has  paid  us  best 
to  do  so. 

A.  B.  De  NAULT 

President  Piggly  Wiggly  Western  States 


*u»ry  m*mb»r  of  our  organization  foola 
that  our  advertizing  in  The  Evening 
Herald  haa  been  one  of  the  chief  eon- 
tributora  to  our  auceeaa  in  Loa  Angelea. 

A.  B.  De  NAULT, 

Preaident  Piggly  Wiggly,  Weatern  Statea 


Today  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  Western 
States  Company 
operate  206  sepa¬ 
rate  stores  in  and 
about  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  and  this  year 
will  do  a  business 
exceeding  15  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  More 
than  2  5  0,000 
agate  lines  will 
be  used  during 
1928  in  five  Los 
Angeles  newspa¬ 
pers — and  MORB 
THAN  ONE- 
HALF  OF  THIS 
ENTIRE  SCHED¬ 
ULE  WILL  BE 
CARRIED  BY  THE  EVETMING  HERALD 
ALONE.  During  the  First  Nine  Months 
of  this  year  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Western 
States  Company  used  191,772  agate 
lines  of  advertising  in  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers.  Of  this  amount,  The  Evening 
Herald  carried  104,496  lines,  or  17,220 
lines  MORE  than  ALL  the  other  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspapers  COMBINED,  including 
the  two  Sunday  papers. 

This  policy  of  concentration  on  the  part 


A  little  more  than  ten  years  ago — in 
September,  1918 — the  first  Piggly  Wig- 
j;ly  Stores  opened  their  doors  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  There  were  just  three  of  these 
stores  the  first  year.  The  idea  was  new 


FOOD  ADVERTISERS 


This  it  one  of  a  eeriat  of  testimonial 
advertieementa  recording  the  growth  and 
development  of  five  large  chain  grocery 
organizations  in  Los  Angeles  — all  of 
whom  have  been  consistent  and  heavy 
advertisara  in  The  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald.  You  will  find  those  stories  both 
interesting  and  informative. 


increase — more  stores  were  opened 
•and  more  newspaper  advertising  used. 
;  this  advertising  was  increased,  a 
lessons  were 


freat  many  “experience' 
learned  as  to  the  comparative  advertising 
value  of  the  various  papers.  As,  eacn 
advertisement  was  checked  and  re¬ 
checked,  the  superior  pulling  power  of 
one  newspaper — The  Los  Angeles  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald — became  more  and  more 
evident,  and  naturally  this  newspaper 
began  to  carry  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  Piggly  Wiggly  advertising. 


Any  Schedule  Designed  to  Cover 
Los  Angeles  Must  Begin  With  The 


Chain  Groceiy  Store  Advertising  Uneage 


LOS  ANGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 


All  Loa  Angelea  Newapapera — Firat  Nine  Montha  1928 


LOS  ANGELES  EVENING  HERALD, 
^ond  Paper  (morning  and  Sunday) 

TWd  Paper  (evening) . 

Fourth  Paper  (morning  and  Sunday) 

FifUi  Paper  (evening) . 

Siztli  Paper  (morning) . 


378,840  Agate  Linea 
132,216  Agate  Linea 
93,870  Agate  Linea 
91,882  Agate  Linea 
28,910  Agate  Linea 
4,662  Agate  Linea 


Repreaented  in 

Chicaia 

br 

JOHN  H.  I.EDEBER. 
BIO  Hearit  BIdz. 


Ran  Francitca 
by 

A.  J.  NOBBI8  HILL 
610  Hearat  Bide. 


One  of  the  Twenty-eight  Hearat  Newapapera 
Red  by  More  Than  Twenty  Million  People 

Member  of  International  Newt  Bcrvlec  and  Unimraal  Rervlee 
Member  of  Aadlt  Barean  at  Cirenlatlona 


Ja  Evening  Herald  earriea  MORE  Chain  Grocery  Store  Advertizing  than 
4  other  Lot  Angelea  newapapera,  morning  and  evening,  daily  and  Sunday 

OMBINED. 


E  dit  or  >  A  Puhli  sher  und  Tkm  Fourth  Etiat'o  ior  fiovmmher  3,  1928 


r  “  StOKTS  WRITER  KILIJE9 - 

WiHtMB  F.  E*toa  of  Boston  Strnck  bj 
Rnilrond  Train 

William  F.  Eaton,  50  years  old, 
formerly  sporting  editor  of  several 
Boston  newspapers  and  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  realm  of  sports,  was  killed 
on  Oct.  30  by  a  Boston  and  Maine 
passenger  train  at  the  East  Somerville 
station.  Identification  of  the  victim  of 
the  accident  was  not  made  ior  some 
hours  afterward  when  relatives  went  to 
th*  North  Grove  street  morgue. 

How  the  accident  happened,  no  one 
knows.  The  locomotive  had  to  be  jacked 
up  so  that  the  nuuigled  body  could  be 
removed.  TIm  police  believe  that  Eaton, 
who  was  somewhat  deaf,  crossed  ^e 
tracks  and  did  not  see  the  approaching 
Rockport  express  that  struck  him. 

“Bill”  Eaton,  as  he  was  known  to 
Boston  newspaper  men,  was  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  Class  of  1899, 
and  a  dose  friend  of  Major  Frank 
Cavanaugh,  former  Dartmouth  and  Bos¬ 
ton  College  football  coach,  and  who  is 
now  with  Fordham.  After  graduating 
from  college,  Eaton  entered  newspaper 
work  on  the  Boston  Journal.  He  was 
also  sporting  editor  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Record,  the  Boston  Advertiser 
and  the  Boston  Telegram.  A  few  years 
ago  he  went  to  the  Portland  (Me.) 
News  as  managing  editor  and  for  the 
last  nine  months  he  had  been  with  a 
national  advertising  agency.  Some  of 
his  sports  criticism,  especially  football, 
a  sport  he  loved,  was  under  tM  name  of 
“Touchdown." 

Eaton’s  wife,  who  survives  him,  was 
formerly  Mrs.  George  Hall  of  Medford, 
a  widow.  He  is  also  survived  by  a 
sister.  Miss  lAiella  Eaton,  emidoye  of 
the  ^ston  Public  Library.  The  funeral 
was  at  11  o’clock  Wednesday  morning, 
from  the  Waterman  Funeral  Home  (m 
Commonwealth  avenue.  Burial  was  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

CHARLES  S.  PARKER 

Daan  of  New  England  Etfitors  Activn 
in  Newspaper  Work  Since  18S4 

Charles  S.  Parker,  89,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arlington  (Mass.)  Advo¬ 
cate  and  the  Lexington  (Mass.)  Minute 
Man  for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
dean  of  the  New  England  newspaper 
editors,  died  at  his  home  in  Arlington 
Oct.  2&  A  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
started  publication  of  the  Advocate  and 
Minute  Man,  both  weeklies,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Massachusetts  in  1S72.  He  sold 
the  Minute  Man  last  year  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  the  Arlington  paper  of 
which  he  was  editor  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
diusetts  Press  Association  for  many 
t^rs  and  had  also  been  vice-president. 
He  was  active  in  both  church  and  G.  A. 
R.  work  and  in  , politics.  He  was  the 
aythor  of  “History  of  Arlington — past 
and  Present,”  published  in  1907. 

After  being  mustered  out  of  service  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he  went  to 
New  York  and  was  connected  with  the 
George  P.  Rowell  Advertising  Agency 
for  several  years  before  returning  to 
Massachusetts.  He  started  in  his  news- 
oaner  career  as  an  apprentice  on  the  old 
IVobum  (Mass.)  Journal  March  25, 
1854,  and  six  years  later  purchased  a 
third  interest  in  the  Woburn  (Mass.) 
Budget,  selling  out  in  1863.  Surviving 
him  are  three  daughters  and  two  grand- 


COUN  V.  DYMENT 

Promiaant  Laadar  of  Oragon  Journal- 
ism  Diad  Oct.  20 

Colin  V.  Dyn^t,  1<^  a  prominent 
figure  in  Oregon  journalism,  dM  on  Oct. 
20  at  Hayward,  Cal.,  where  he  was  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Journal.  E^th  follow^  a 
brief  illness  of  influenza. 

Mr.  Dyment  was  formerly  news  editor 
of  the  Portland  Trie  gram  and  later  of 
the  Oregon  Journal.  Later  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  journalism  school  of  the 
University  of  Oregon.  His  protnotion 
there  was  rapid  and  he  became  dean  of 


college  of  literatureiLsaeiKe  xtU  trST' 
After  remaining  in  that  position  for  two 
yevs  he  resign^  and  b^me  managing 
editor  of  the  Eugene  Morning  Register. 
Six  months  later  he  went  to  California, 
buying  the  Journal  at  Hayward,  which  he 
was  publishing  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

VICTOR  EUGENE  MORRILL 

Victor  Eugene  Merrill,  president  and 
managing-director  of  the  Sherbrooke 
(Que.)  Daily  Record,  passed  away 
in  Montreal  last  week.  Merrill  had 
been  engaged  in  newspaper  work  at 
Sherbrooke  ior  the  past  31  years  and 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Sher¬ 
brooke  Daily  Record  since  the  paper  was 
established  in  1897.  He  was  at  one 

President  of  the  Eastern  Townships 
'ress  Association,  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  being  chairman  of  the  Daily  Sec¬ 
tion  in  1914,  and  also  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  and  Quebec  division,  as  well  as 
vice-president  of  the  General  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1916. 

aTfu  — ... 

TOM  ’niURLBY 

Tom  Thurlby,  51,  tor  many  years  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Seattle  Times,  died  last 
week  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  whve  be  luul 
^:one>for  his  health.  Thurlby  was  born 
in  England.  When  he  was  just  a  boy 
he  came  to  New  York — a  hopeleu 
cripfde.  His  first  cartoonist  job  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Mismeapolu  Tribune. 
In  1900  he  went  to  Butte,  Mont.,  as 
cartoonist  on  one  of  the  p^rs  there  and 
a  few  years  later  joined  t^  staff  of  tbe 
Seattle  Post— Intelligencer.  In  1915  he 
went  to  the  Seattle  Times. 

JOHN  H.  HISCOCK 

John  H.  Hiscock,  prominent  in  the 
advertising  agency  business  for  more 
than  15  years,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct 
29,  after  an  illness  of  seven  weeks. 
From  1915  Mr.  Hiscock  has  been  with 
the  Eugene  McGuckin  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia  agency,  until  recently  when  he 
joined  the  organization  of  C^re,  Mar- 
ston  &  Pilling,  Inc.  Most  of  Mr.  His- 
cock’s  advertising  activities  have  been  in 
connection  with  automotive  accounts. 

MRS.  WARD  MAYBORN 

Mrs.  Ward  Maybom,  51,  who  died  of 
heart  trouble  while  riding  in  Houston 
(3ct.  28,  was  the  wife  of  the  Hou^on 
Press  business  manager  and  Scripps 
Howard  southwestern  business  execu¬ 
tive.  The  Mayborns  went  to  Houston 
from  Fort  Worth. 

fl^bituarB 

UORACE  McCLURE,  at  one  time 
managing  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  died  recently  in  Seattle. 
McQure  came  to  Seattle  in  1890  and 
joined  the  Post  Intelligencer  staff  as  re¬ 
porter.  He  rose  to  be  managing  editor 
of  that  paper  and  later  joined  the  Seattle 
Times  as  editorial  writer. 

D.  H.  Mayar,  77,  former  president  of 
the  Washington  I  ress  Association  and 
for  25  years  publisher  of  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  (Wash.)  Echo,  died  last  week  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Cai. 

Tom  E.  Harper.  56,  owner  of  the 
Coming  (Cal.)  Observer  since  1908, 
died  C^.  19  from  cerebral  stroke. 

John  J.  Cmiey,  67,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and  later  make-up  editor  and 
exchange  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Express,  died  recently  follow¬ 
ing  a  nervous  breakdown.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  San  Francisco  in 
1880. 

Guy  M.  Kingsbury,  aged  56,  for 
many  years  publisher  of  the  Dunkirk 
(O.).  Standard,  died  this  week. 

Miss  Mary  Josephine  Dolan,  half 
sister  of  Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Cincimutti  Enquirer, 
diH  this  week.  She  haul  been  ill  several 
months. 

W.  W.  Green,  80,  former  owner  of 
the  Bristow  Daily  Record,  who  died  last 
week,  was  buried  in  Sturgeon,  Mo. 


EfXtra  H  Gay,  jfiS,.  vetezam.  Omaima- 
publisher,  former  editor  of  the  Patv- 
huska  Osiue  County  News,  died  at 
Pawhuska  Oct  26,  after  a  year’s  illness. 

Mrs.  Ella  W.  Hoag,  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Journal 
and  the  Christian  Science  Sentinel,  died 
Oct.  23  at  her  home  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Frank  W.  Jones,  a  stereotyper  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  for  the  past 
38  years,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son 
in  Somerville,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  at  the  age 
of  71.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
Boston  Stereotypers’  Union  No.  2. 

WiLUAM  Thomas  Martin,  70,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toronto  office  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette  for  thirty  years,  died  Oct. 
27.  Mr.  Martin  went  to  Montreal  in 
1889. 

Horace  McClure,  well-known  Seattle 
newspiper  man,  di^  in  that  city  Oct. 
14.  He  was  a  native  of  Oregon,  bom 
in  1866. 

Zenas  M.  Young,  55,  for  more  than 
26  years  foreman  of  the  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Oregon  JoumaPs  composing 
room,  died  on  Oct.  22.  He  began  work 
on  the  Journal  in  May,  1902,  two  months 
after  that  newspaper  was  established. 

Jack  Boyle,  43,  puUidty  man  for  the 
Oregon  Democratic  state  committee,  died 
suddenly  at  Portland,  Oct.  16.  Boyle, 
with  his  wife,  went  to  Portland  about  a 
month  ago  from  New  York,  where  he 
had  been  engaged  in  newspiiper  and 
magazine  work. 

Edward  W.  Ryan,  72,  who  for  25 
years  was  in  charn  of  the  “day  correct,” 
on  the  Boston  Globe,  died  at  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Hospital  after  a  slwrt  illness. 
“Ed”  Ryan,  as  he  was  known  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  Globe  and 
other  Boston  newspapers,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  educated  in  the  schools  of  that 
city  and  entered  the  printing  business 
there.  In  1886  he  went  to  the  Qobe, 
where  he  became  attached  to  the  “day 
correct,”  taking  charge  of  it  after  seven 
years. 

Gilbert  B.  Foster,  30,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Washington  School  of 
Journalism,  died  in  Spokane  recently. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Company  and  was  a  former  editor  of 
the  University  of  Washington  Daily  and 
the  founder  of  Sun  Dodger^  tormer 
University  humorous  publication,  now 
merged  with  Columns. 

Rufus  H.  Ross,  68,  an  employe  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
circulation  department,  died  recently. 

Walter  D.  Johnson,  for  17  years 
advertising  manager  for  the  Seattle 
.4rgus,  died  in  his  sleep  a  few  days  ago. 

Clarence  Metters,  60,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  and 
correspondent  of  the  Insurance  Field 
and  other  trade  publications,  died  in 
Columbus  Oct.  29.  He  had  worked  on 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  before  going  with  the  Cit¬ 
izen  and  for  several  years  was  editor  of 
Public  Opinion  at  Westerville,  near 
Columbus.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  sons. 

Charles  Edgar  Townsend,  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examinees 
composing  room  staff  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  in  1900,  died  Oct.  26, 
after  a  short  illness. 

William  F.  Koop,  an  employe  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  compos¬ 
ing  room  for  twenty-two  y^rs,  died 
Oct.  27,  after  a  two  weeks’  illness. 

Edward  W.  H(nj>han,  an  official  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examinees  pur¬ 
chasing  department,  died  suddenly  last 
week  of  a  heart  attack. 

Miss  Deua  Austrian,  well-known 
poet  and  magazine  writer  who  for  some 
years  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  died  Oct.  26, 
in  New  York.  She  was  54  years  old. 
Miss  Austrian  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  held  degrees 
from  New  York  and  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sities,  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris  and  the 
University  of  Geneva.  She  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science 
of  New  York  and  of  tlw  Chicago 
Woman’s  Gub.  Burial  was  in  Chicago. 

Donald  Shaw,  two  and  a  half  year 
old  son  of  W.  W.  Shaw,  Jr.,  of  the 


Chuago  ~TriSuae’s  edkonall  Apartrieat, 
died  of  pneumonia  on  Saturday,  Oct  iber 
27.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  1  ues- 
day. 

Zenas  M.  Young,  55,  for  many  yean 
foreman  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jovnud 
composing  room,  died  in  a  Pm-t  land 
hospital,  Oct.  21. 

Frank  E.  Hodgekins,  82,  identified 
during  the  period  between  1870  and  1900 
with  many  Oregon  newspapers,  died  at 
Portland,  Oct.  2.  He  was  the  first  dtj 
editor  of  the  Portland  Evening  Trie ram 
and  later  was  associated  with  ^  .  S. 
Giapman  in  the  publication  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Daily  Bee. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

XHE  OHIO  COLLEGE  NEWS- 
^  PAPER  ASSOCIATION  met  this 
week  at  Otterbein  Ccrflege,  Westerville, 
and  selected  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  as  its  mating  place  next  spring. 
At  a  banquet  given  by  the  association, 
Lester  Getzloe,  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  State  University,  was 
the  speaker. 

A  mail  vote  is  being  taken  by  the  A»- 
vERTisiNc  Club  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  oa 
the  question  of  admitting  women  to 
membership  in  the  association.  Hitherto 
only  men  have  been  enrcdled. 

Henry  I.  Harriman,  president  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Gimiaerce,  and 
Howard  Coonley  of  the  WalworU 
Manufacturing  Company,  were  speaken 
last  week  at  the  lunched  of  the  Aovn- 
TisiNG  Club  or  Boston  which  was  hdd 
at  Hotel  Bellevue.  President  Harritnai 
told  of  his  recent  trip  to  Europe  aad 
Mr.  Cc^ley  spoke  on  the  Boston  New 
York  airplane  mail  service. 

The  New  Orleans  Press  Golf  Toui-; 
NAMENT,  an  annual  feature  in  the  ama- 
ture  sports  world  of  the  city,  was  woa 
this  year  by  Joseph  Melcher  of  th 
auditing  department  of  the  New  Orlemu 
Item-Trib*^. 

William  A.  Carrol  was  elected  coo-i 
mander  of  the  Advertising  Men’s  Pot 
of  the  American  Legion,  Chicago.  He 
will  be  installed  at  a  special  meeting  « 
Nov.  19.  James  R.  Bryant  was  elected 
first  vice-commander;  Henry  H.  Kadkr, 
second  vice-commander,  and  Howard  E 
Dygert,  third  vice-commander.  Hugh 
Driscoll  is  treasurer.  Alfred  E.  Saw- 
kings,  who  during  the  past  year  filled  tk 
position  of  sergeant-at-arms,  was  elected 
adjutant.  Directors  are:  O.  A.  AszmiR 
Frank  J.  Gagen,  H.  W.  Gibbs,  Owa 
M.  Gleeson,  Forrest  T.  Lowell  and  R 
G.  Older. 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 
Press  Association,  will  deliver  the  pro- 
cipal  address  at  the  fourteenth  anffiB 
convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  jkb 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity,  to  k 
held  in  Chicago  and  Evanston  Nov.  8 
20  and  21.  Mr.  Bickel  will  speak  at  i 
banquet  which  will  be  one  of  the  pr* 
cip^  entertainment  features  on  the  pte 
gram.  On  the  following  evening  tk 
Chicago  Press  Club  will  sponsor  i 
smoker  for  the  members. 

John  Douglas  Scott,  managing  dim 
tor  of  the  Rockwell  F.  Clancy  adverti 
ing  agency,  75  East  Wacker  Drive,  (S 
cago,  has  been  elected  national  preskW 
of  Delta  Ufsilon  fraternity,  marine 
the  first  time  in  sixteen  years  that  6 
office  has  passed  to  the  west.  U 
fraternity  has  a  membership  of  l7,0i 

'Three  hundred  members  of  the  Chkli 
alumni  chapter  of  Sigma  Chi  frateni 
will  honor  John  T.  McCutcheon,  ( 
Tribune  cartoonist,  at  a  banquet  in  < 
Congress  Hotel,  Friday  eveniiw.  Nor. 
The  occasion  is  the  twenty-fifth  aH 
versary  of  Mr.  McCutcheon’s  acti\e  dt 
nection  with  the  alumni  chapter. 

Biennial  “gridiron”  breakfast  "rf  ^ 
Portland  (Ore.)  Press  Club  'vill 
given  Sunday,  Nov.  4,  at  the  8^ 
hotel.  Candidates,  managers  and  pk 
candidates  have  b^  invited  and  atII 
placed  upon  the  “gridiron”  by  stu  itsi 
speeches.  'The  committee  in  ch..r|t 
the  affair  consists  of  Ben  Hur  La  np* 
Dean  Collins,  Hugh  Hume,  Floyd  F| 
sler,  lUlph  Matson,  John  W. 

Letter  Adams,  C.  M.  Hyskell,  Od 
Merrick  and  James  Stevens.  Fi* 
Branch  Riley  will  act  as  grillmas  ff- 
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**The  Press  Is  First  in  Every- 
thing.**  **Greatest  Circula- 
ticniy  Daily  and  Sunday** 

The  first  statement  is  used  by  the  Press 
quite  frequently  and  the  second  has 
l^n  appearing:  on  the  front  pag:e  of 
the  Press  every  day.  But — 

The  TRUTH  Is 

that  instead  of  beingr  first  in  every¬ 
thing:,  the  Press  is  first  neither  in  daily 
or  Sunday  circulation.  Daily  it  is  poor 
second  in  circulation,  and  on  Sunday 
the  tail-ender  by  about  60,000.  These 
comparisons  are  reached  through  a 
study  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press’  own 
Government  Circulation  Statement  of 
October  1st,  1928. 


**From  an  Advertising  Stand¬ 
point  Pittsburgh  Is  a  ONE 
Newspaper  Town** 

which  is  an  “argument”  the  Press  uses 
frequently  in  trying  to  convince  adver¬ 
tisers  that  the  Press  alone  covers  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  TRUTH  Is 

that  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  as  defined 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  is 
a  community  of  approximately  1,000,- 
000  people.  And  as  no  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  sells  more  than  150,000 
copies  in  this  district,  it  is  evident  that 
no  one  newspaper  has  sufficient  cover¬ 
age  to  warrant  the  above  claim.  And 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  second  in  total 
circulation  both  daily  and  Sunday, 
would  not  be  the  paper  to  use  if  only 
one  were  suffidant. 


**The  Press  Goes  Into  9  Out  of 
10  of  the  English  Speaking 
Homes  in  Pittsburgh  District** 

which  means  that  Pittsburgh  is  either 
composed  chiefiy  of  illiterates  and  for¬ 
eigners,  or  the  government  census  and 
the  A.  B.  C.  are  all  wrong  in  their  fig¬ 
ures.  Neither  of  which  is  true. 

The  TRUTH  Is 

,  that  Pittsburgh  has  260,000  families 
and  the  Press,  according  to  its  own 
circulation  statements,  reaches  less 
I  I  than  half  of  them,  daily,  and  even  a 
smaller  percentage  on  Sunday.  Since 
the  3c  price  became  effective  on  both 
evening*  newspapers,  practically  all 
duplication  has  been  eliminated  and 
each  newspaper  has  its  own  definite 
market  that  it  alone  can  reach. 


MHE  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  publiahea  thia  informa¬ 
tion  aolaly  for  the  purpoae  of  protecting  advertiaera  and  protecting 
itaelf.  The  placing  of  advertiaing  copy  ia  uaually  decided  upon 
information  given  out  by  the  newapapera  themaelvea  and  mialead- 
ing  atatementa  about  complete  coverage  and  circulcdion  leaderahip 
are  a  poor  aubatitute  for  facta. 

The  circulation  recorda  of  the  Pittaburgh  Sun-Telegraph  are  alwaya 
open  for  the  moat  critical  inapection  and  inveatigation.  Pittaburgh 
ia  a  two-newapaper  town  and  the  Sun-Telegraph  ia  ONE  of  the 
newapapera  neceaaary  for  complete  and  low-coat  coverage. 


ONE  OF  TWTWENTV-EIOHT  HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS  READ  BV  MORE  THAN  TWEfiTrY  MILLION  PEOPLE 


McKERNON  ASSIGNED  TO 
UNIVERSAL 


CoT«riB*_  “Spot”. F«4ioii* 

Frances  Paget,  fashion  expert  for  Uni¬ 
ted  Press,  is  now  coverii^  “spot”  news 
of  fashion  for  that  organization.  Stories 
on  the  opening  of  the  opera  season  in 
New  York,  football  games  and  other 
sporting  auid  social  events  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  her  from  the  fashion  angle  and 
sent  out  over  U.  P.  wires. 


To  Robert  Paine  Scripps 
and  Roy  Howard 

Able  Owners  and 
Publishers  of  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers 


Former  A.  P.  Superintendent  Returns 
to  News  Agency  Work  in  Ckarg*  of 
Heerst  Service  Wasbington 
Office 


Edward  McKemon  has  been  appointed 
managing  director  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  Universal  Service,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week 
at  general  head- 
quarters  the 
H  e  a  r  s  t  News- 

York.  He  suc- 


Metropolitan  Gets  "Tamn”  Series 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs’  “Tarzan” 
series  in  strip  form,  controlled  by 
Famous  Books  and  Plays,  Inc.,  has  been 
taken  over  by  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service  by  arrangement  with  the  former 
syndicate.  The  first  of  the  series  to  be 
issued  by  Metropolitan  will  be  “Tarzan 
of  the  Apes,”  comprising  60  strips. 


Baatrica  Burton  Signs  With  King 

Beatrice  Burton,  author  of  numerous 
flapper  serials,  signed  an  exclusive  long¬ 
term  contract  with  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  this  week.  Her  stories  have 
appeared  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
in  book  form.  She  lives  at  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  with  her  husband  and  diildren. 


Edwasd  McKzkmoh 


Congratulations  on  the  Fiftieth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  'the  Cleveland  Press  to  its 
founders,  owners  and  managers  from 
one  who  began  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  first  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Press  in 
November,  Eighteen  Seventy-eight. 


the  Rochetter  Journal.  He  had  been  on  Abuoubcm  Socret  Mamago 

the  A.  P.  for  25  years.  He  was  trans-  Miss  Eve^  Hartmann,  of  the  B^ 
ferred  recentjy  from  Rochester  to  the  Syndicate,  Inc.,  announced  last  wedt 
Boston  American.  that  she  had  been  secretlv  married,^ td 

During  the  past  month,  Mr.  McKemon  Carles  Rieger  of  New  York,  Sept.  5. 
has  been  on  vacation  at  his  summer  home  Mrs.  Rieger  has  yetigned  from  the  syn- 
at  Clinton  Comers,  N.  Y.  He  went  to  dicate  to  devote  herself  to  housekeeping. 
Washington,  Nov.  1  to  assume  his  new  - 

BaUe  Burka  on  Baauty 

Billie  Burke,  in  private  life  Mrs. 
Florenz  Ziegfeld,  will  reveal  her  beauty 
secrets  in  a  series  of  24  signed  articlet. 
They  will  be  titled  “Billie  Burke’s 
Beauty  Box.” 


CREATES  NEW  SERIAL  STRIP 


A.  W.  Brewerton  Drawing  “Pam”  for 
Auociatod  Nowspapors 

A.  W.  Brewerton,  creator  of  the 
“Dubbville  Foursome,”  has  drawn  and 
written  the  continuity  for  a  new  woman’s 
serial  in  strip  form  for  Associated 
Newspapers.  The  strip  is  called  “Pam,” 
and  will  start  Dec.  3. 

Mr.  Brewerton  produced  his  first  suc¬ 
cessful  comic  series,  “Mr.  Chesty”  and 
“Jack  the  Jester,”  nearly  20  years  ago 
while  he  was  with  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World.  His  first  cartoon  appeared 

in  old  Chicago  Rec^d-Herald.  He  cate,  Inc.,  is  taking  a  late  vacation  and 
studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chica^  has  motored  to  his  home  in  Niles,  Mich, 
and  Cooper  Union  and  the  Art  Students  He  will  return  to  his  desk  in  New  York 
l^gue  m  New  York.  He  was  at  one  next  week, 
time  chief  cartoonist  of  the  Atlanta  ■  — 

Journal.  Tom  Mix  Bocomes  Writer 

Two  Armistice  Day  features  have  cate,  Inc.,  to  do  a  series  of  humorous 
been  obtained  by  Unit^  Features,  Inc.,  artides  under  the  title  “Tom  Mix  Says.” 
from  Benito  Mussolini  and  Greneral  The  series  will  be  illustrated  by  Darrell 
Mordacq,  former  chief  of  cabinet  to  McQure. 

Georges  Qemenceau.  The  Mussolini 

future  is  an  article  covering  the  dec^e  Buy  Second  Rights  to  “Momoirs” 
since  the  Armistice  was  signed  and  „  „  •  j 

making  projrfiecies  concerning  the  forth-  syMicate,  It^-.  has  taken  second 

coming  decade.  It  will  run  Nov.  3  and  rights  to  Col.  House  s  Memoirs, 

4.  The  Mordacq  series  will  run  Nov.  by  Oiarles  Seymour,  professor  of 

8,  9.  10,  11  and  12,  and  will  give  the  history  at  Yale  University.  The  Memoirs 

inside  story  of  the  negotiations  leading  start  in  serial  form  after  Jan.  1. 

up  to  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  day 
‘by  day  and  hour'  by  hour.  The  Nov.  12  ^ 

article  will  analyze  the  Armistice  and  its  mJ  ^  O 

effect  upon  the  world.  Mordacq  was  the 
officer  who  communicated  Gemenceau’s  ^ 

orders  to  Marshal  Foch.  ' 


I  regard  the  Cleveland  Press  as  one  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  the  World  a 
newspaper  that  has  never  sacrificed 
principle  for  profit  and  that  has  con- 
sequendy  merited  and  maintained  the 
foremost  newspaper  position  in  its  com¬ 
munity. 


Menjou  to  Do  Man’s  Fashions 

Adolphe  Menjou,  Beau  Brummel  of 
the  movies,  has  started  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  men’s  fashions  for  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.  They  will  start  Nov.  12  and 
will  run  three  times  a  week. 


The  journalistic  lessons  that  I  learned 
under  the  direcdon  of  E.  W.  Scripps  and 

I 

John  S.  Sweeney  its  founders  and  from 
Robert  F.  Paine  its  editor  and  from 
Milton  A.  McRae  and  George  H.  Scripps 
who  managed  the  Cleveland  Press  for 
many  years  have  been  to  me  as  to  many 
other  newspaper  workers  of  inestimable 
value.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Cleveland 
Press  for  its  influence  on  my  life  and  am 
proud  of  my  association  with  that  pub¬ 
lication  and  with  the  many  successful 
newspaper  workers  who  received  a  great 
part  of  their- newspaper  education  ^from 
the  Cleveland  Press. 


Adventure  Teles  for  Metropolitan 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service,  Inc., 
has  obuined  serial  rights  to  three  more 
true  adventure  books.  Two  of  them, 
“Denatured  Africa”  and  “Camels”  are 
by  Daniel  W.  Streeter  and  are  concerned 
with  adventures  on  the  dark  continent. 
'The  third  is  a  tale  of  adventures  in  the 
old  west  by  Hubert  E,  Collins.  It  is 
called  “Warpath  and  Cattle  Trail”  and 
is  made  up  of  the  experiences  of  the 
author.  No  release  date  has  been  set  for 
either. 


Thousand- word,  once-a- 
we^  radio  feature  by 
Graham  M  c  N  a  m  e  e  . 
Bright,  newsy,  full  of 
drama,  humor  and  pathos. 

Current  News  Features,  Inc 

Wnakington,  D.  C. 


F.  W.  KELLOGG, 
Altadena.  California. 


Mildrad  Lamb’s  New  Serial 

I 

A  new  serial  of  marital  difficulties  has 
])een  written  for  Central  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  by  Mildred  Lamb.  It  is  called 
“Let’s  .Live”  and  will  start  Nov.  5. 
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Recent  additions  to 


full  service 


client  list 


And  in  October 
all  records  were 
broken  for  NEA 
Magazine  sales. 


St*  Louis  Star 
Escanaba  (Mich.)  Press 
Tientsin  (China)  North  China  Star 
Philadelphia  Record 
Logan  (Utah)  Cache  Valley  Herald 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Evening  News 
Rome  (Ga.)  News  Tribune 
Conhellsville  (Pa.)  News 
New  Glascow  (Canada)  News 
Ancon  (C.  Z.)  Panama  American 
Ft.  Madison  (la.)  Democrat 
Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

The  World* s  Greatest  Newspaper  Feature  Service — Backed  by  35  Years*  Experience 


/ 
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MOTOR  ROUTES  ADDED 
BY  DES  MOINES  DAILY 

Sunday  Truck  Deihrery  Said  to  Be 

Cheaper  Than  Mail  or  Ba*»a»e 
Rate* — Sunday  Register  Route* 

Total  8,000  Mile* 

In  order  to  supply  later  editions  of  its 
evening  and  Sunday  papers  to  sub¬ 
scribers  or  to  serve  towns  and  farm 
homes  not  served  before,  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  is  just  completing 
expansion  of  its  motor  delivery  service. 

Within  the  past  thirty  days,  four  iww 
Sunday  paper  truck  routes  totalling 
1040  miles  have  been  established.  One 
of  the  new  routes  goes  from  Des  Moines 
to  Sioux  City,  215  miles  each  '*rsy. 
Subscribers  thereby  get  the  same  edition 
of  the  Sunday  Register  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  before,  arriving  at  5  a.  m.  or 
i'/i  hours  earlier. 

The  Sunday  Register  is  now  delivered 
by  motor  service  to  more  than  400  towns, 
or  nearly  one  third  of  all  towns  in  Iowa. 
A  fleet  of  10  trucks  carries  50,000  copies 
of  the  midnight  edition  to  241  towns. 
Because  of  its  extensive  motor  delivery, 
the  Sunday  Register  does  not  print  a 
bull  dog  edition.  Its  earliest  Sunday 
edition  is  printed  Saturday  night.  There 
are  only  7  towns  of  more  than  300 
population  in  the  entire  state  not  reached 
on  Sunday  morning. 

Five  new  Sunday  farm-to-farm  motor 
delivery  routes  have  been  established. 
At  least  20  more  of  these  routes  are  to 
be  established  this  fall,  which  will  make 
a  total  of  66  Sunday  farm  delivery 
routes  in  operation.  These  routes  av¬ 
erage  50  to  75  miles  in  length.  In  some 
cases,  they  also  carry  papers  to  small 
towns  not  on  the  main  truck  routes. 

Truck  delivery  on  the  Sunday  paper 
is  said  by  Register  executives  to  be  less 
costly  than  delivery  by  mail.  In  many 
cases  it  compares  very  favorably  with 
railroad  baggage  and  express  rates  and 
several  of  the  trucking  routes  cost  less 
than  the  lowest  t^gage  rate,  they  add. 

Five  new  evening  truck  routes  have 
been  established  in  the  past  month  and 
six  other  evening  routes  have  been  ex¬ 
tended.  These  have  added  707  miles  to 
the  evening  motor  service.  These  ex¬ 
tensions  enable  the  evening  paper  to 
reach  26  new  towns  not  served  by  the 
evening  paper  before  and  to  give  a  2-hour 
later  ^ition  to  54  other  towns.  Nearly 
5,000  copies  have  been  transferred  from 
a  10:45  a.  m.  edition  to  one  printed  at 
1  KK)  p.  m. 

With  these  new  routes  and  extensions, 
the  Register  and  Tribune  motor  delivery 
service  now  covers  3,000  miles  daily  and 
8,000  miles  each  Sunday. 

School  Aid  for  Lynn  Boy* 

The  scholarship  ball  of  the  Lynn 
Newsboys  Association  will  be  held  the 
.night  of  Dec.  7  in  Casino  Hall,  Lynn. 
The  proceeds  will  go  to  the  fund  through 
which  more  than  100  Lynn  newsboys 
have  been  erubled  to  attend  college. 
The  first  two  tickets  were  sold  to  Miss 
Elinor  Sears,  Boston  society  girl,  and 
Harry  Roit,  a  newsboy.  Mayor  Ralph 
S.  Bauer  of  Lynn  is  honorary  chairman 
of  the  newsboys’  educational  committee. 
Irving  Finkle,  president  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

Skeltoii  With  Watertown  Standard 

William  Hagen  Shelton  on  Nov.  3 
becomes  circulation  manager  of  the 
Watertoum  (N.  Y.)  Standard,  succeeding 
Frank  J.  Conley,  who  after  six  years’ 
service,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Service  Company,  New  York 
City,  as  travelling  representative.  Mr. 
Shelton  has  been  with  several  New  York 
State  dailies,  leaving  the  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press  and  News  to  join  the 
Standard. 

NEW  SUNDAY  PAPER 

Col.  Anderson  A.  Webb  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tuttle  (Okla.)  Grady 
County  News,  is  editor  of  the  Chickasha 
(Okla.)  Sunday  Herald,  a  weekly  which 
lus  just  made  its  initial  appearance. 


MISS  scRipps  SHUNS  MOTORS  DAILY  TESTS  AIRPLANES 


Granddaughter  of  E.  W.  Scripp*,  Fro*h> 
man  at  Ariaona  U.,  Prefer*  Her  Horse 

While  many  of  the  co-eds  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  campus  whisk  around 
the  streets  of  Tucson  in  their  own  auto¬ 
mobiles,  Miss  Josephine  Scripps,  18, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  G.  Scripps, 
prefers  as  recreation  a  jaunt  on  her 
favorite  mount,  “Sinbad,"  which  she  has 
brought  from  the  Scripp  ranch  near 
Miramar,  Cal  Miss  Scripps  is  enrolled 
as  a  freshman  and  is  taking  a  prepara¬ 
tory  course  to  study  of  law  with  an  eye 
on  a  future  job  in  the  legal  deijartment 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Scripps  newspapers. 
She  announces  she  has  “no  hankering 
for  any  reporting  but  will  leave  that  to 
James  G.,  Jr.,  16,  and  Edward  W.,  19,” 
her  two  brothers. 

Appointed  Society  Editor 

Jeanette  Kuhn,  until  recently  society 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Morning  j 
Ymi,  has  betm  appointed  society  editor 
of  California  Southland,  a  monthly  ' 
magazine  published  in  Pasadena.  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Miss  Kuhn  to  Earle  O’Day, 
news  photographer  for  the  Eyre  Powell 
service,  be^me  known  this  week  al¬ 
though  the  marriage  took  plar»  a  month 
ago  in  Arizona. 

Aviatrix  to  Addre**  Women 

Amelia  Earhart,  first  woman  to  fly 
the  Atlantic,  will  speak  at  the  third  an¬ 
nual  friendship  dinner  of  business  and 
professional  women,  sponsored  by  ^e 
League  of  Advertising  Women,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  on 
the  evening  of  Nov.  8. 

Spasmodic  Advertising  Scored 

Big  merchants  increase  their  advertis¬ 
ing  in  slack  time  and  during  normal  times 
they  advertise  16  times  more  than  do  the 
less  successful  75  per  cent  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  according  to  G.  W.  Scully  of  the 
Merchants’  Service  division.  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
who  had  been  speaking  throughout  New 
England  before  the  various  merchants’ 
associations  and  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Last  week  he  spoke  in  Brockton  and 
Attleboro.  According  to  Mr.  Scully,  75 
per  cent  of  all  merchandise  is  sold  by 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  re¬ 
tail  establishments. 

Scott  A  Bowm  Denie*  Sola 

The  following  statement  was  author¬ 
ized  this  week  by  Scott  &  Bowne  of 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.:  “Recent  articles  pub¬ 
lished  regarding  the  sale  of  Scott  & 
Bowne.  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  have  led 
the  public  to  believe  the  American  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  sold.  Two  organizations 
manufacture  similar  products — the  Eng¬ 
lish  Company  whose  sales  are  confined 
to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  the 
.\merican  Company,  Scott  &  Bowne, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  who  control  and 
operate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
There  has  been  no  change  or  sale  of  the 
American  Company.” 

Exhibit  of  G.  E.  “DooUr  Help*" 

.\n  exhibit  of  the  entire  1928  electric 
refrigerator  dealer  campaign  of  the 
General  Electric  company,  consisting  of 
direct-mail  pieces,  dealer  helps,  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertisements, 
jiosters,  window  trims  and  outdoor  dis¬ 
plays,  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
Nov.  1  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Council  of  Chicago. 

Sho*  Marger  Complated 

The  Ground  Gripper  Shoe  Company, 
Inc.,  has  organized  what  it  claims  is  the 
largest  company  manufacturing  correc¬ 
tive  footwear  in  the  country  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Ground  Gripper  Stores, 
Inc.,  the  Kahler  Shoe  ComjMny  and  the 
Powers  Realty  Trust,  which  owns  a 
modem  shoe  factory  in  Roxbury,  Mass. 
On  the  completion  of  the  merger,  the 
new  company  will  have  a  chain  of  103 
stores  throughout  the  country,  and  alto 
KXX)  dealers  will  handle  shoes  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  company. 


FOR  CIRCULATION 

Columbu*  Di*patcb  U*a*  Tbro*  Sbip* 
on  Suburban  Rout**,  Carrying  30,- 
000  Copio*  Over  Mor*  Tbon 
2,000  Air  Milo* 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  has  taken 
a  pioneer  step  in  the  use  of  airplanes  for 
the  distribution  of  suburban  newspaper 
circulation.  The  airplane  campaign  was 
carried  on  from  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  3,  and 
was  announced  by  the  Dispatch  as  an 
experiment  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  the  use  of  airships  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  circulation  department,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  promote  the  interests  of 
an  ^50,000  bond  issue  for  a  new  muni¬ 
cipal  airport  at  Columbus — a  civic  pro¬ 
ject  which  the  newspaper  supported  vig¬ 
orously. 

In  order  that  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  might  be  analyzed  from  every 
angle  three  airships  were  used,  one  Fair- 
child  cabin  monoplane,  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  1,2(W  pounds  of  freight,  and  two 
Waco  biplanes,  each  with  a  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  600  pounds  in  addition  to  the 
pilots. 

Thirty  towns  in  the  Dispatch  circulat¬ 
ing  territory  were  covered  during  the 
trial,  special  emphasis  being  plac^  on 
southern  Ohio  territory  and  remote  sec¬ 
tions  of  southeastern  Ohio.  All  were 
within  an  80-mile  radius  of  Columbus  and 
the  itinerary  of  the  {Janes  carried  them 
over  2,000  air  miles  during  the  six  days. 
C.  S.  Wilson,  circulation  director  of  the 
Dis(>atch,  planned  the  tour.  Towns  and 
villages  which  present  railway  and  motor- 
bus  trans|>ortation  problems  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  were  selected  for  the  exi)eri- 
ment.  A(>proximately  30,000  ()a{)ers  were 
carried  during  the  tour,  the  total  weight 
being  12,000  {>ounds. 

Twenty-two  stops  were  made  by  the 
(Janes,  and  eight  of  the  towns  were 
served  by  {>arachutes.  Agents  of  the 
news{)a{>er  co-o()erated  in  each  town  and 
assisted  in  the  local  promotion  of  the 
stunt.  Window  cards,  calling  attention 
to  tbe  s{>ecial  airplane  edition  and  the 
time  of  the  (Jane’s  arrival  were  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  route  and  newsboys  (>assed 
out  hand  dodgers  to  assist  in  the  pro¬ 
motion.  At  each  stop,  large  crowds  gath¬ 
ered  to  see  the  first  delivery  of  news- 
{)a()er  bundles  from  an  air(Jane. 

In  the  home  editions  for  Columbus  cir¬ 
culation,  the  news()a()er  exploited  the  use 
of  the  air{Jane  for  commercial  pur(>oses, 
linking  it  with  the  development  of  air 
trans{>ortation  and  the  necessity  for  the 
proposed  munici()al  air{>ort  to  be  voted 
u{)on  Nov.  3.  The  editions  distribute 
by  air  carried  a  Special  “ear”  bearing 
the  words  “Airplane  Edition,”  together 
with  a  map  of  the  day’s  itinerary  and  a 
promotion  story. 

A  complete  record  of  the  0{)erating 
costs  was  ke(>t  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
consideration  of  the  ()ermanent  ado{>tion 
of  the  air(Jane  for  future  suburban  de¬ 
livery. 


ADDS  TO  SPORTS  STAFF  • 

Buffalo  Evening  New*  Appoint*  St  -Aar 
and  Koraeliu* 

The  appointment  of  Robert  C  ')ted- 
ler  and  (jene  Korzelius  to  the  s  >orti 
staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  wai 
announced  this 
week  by  A.  H. 

Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Mr.  S  t  e  d  1  e  r, 
who  began  his 
duties  as  s(K>rts 
editor  of  the 
News  on  Oct  29, 
is  widely  known 
throughout  west¬ 
ern  New  York  as 
a  s{>orts  writer 
and  authority. 

Korzelius  has  a 
large  following  in 
the  collegiate  and 
amateur  realms  of 

sport  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  si)orti 
leaders  in  western  New  York. 

Other  members  of  the  Evening  News' 
sports  staff  include  Victor  J.  Sweeney 
and  Alfred  H.  Cohen,  both  well-knows 
writers. 

“Kar{)es  Comment,”  long  an  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  in  the  Buffalo  News’  s{X)rti 
section,  is  being  continued  by  Mr.  .Sted 
ler. 


jlgoOier  Bail  PMuher... . 

—from  E.  P.  CHASE 
ATLANTIC  (IOWA)  NEWS- 
TELEGRAPH; 

••TVi.  !•  the  •econd  cempaian 

;Sn.  in  >  Aort  .o.c.  tim*. 
^ _ _ _  '  — ^ 

Itertlotoc  Companp 


BECOMES  POUTICAL  OFHCIAL 

(jeorge  H.  Boothby,  former  iiewi- 
{)a|)erman,  has  been  named  secretary  of 
the  Liberal  Re{n>blicans,  an  organ!  zatks 
of  Re()ublicans  who  will  vote  for  Alfred 
E.  Smith  for  president.  Mr.  Boothby 
started  news()a()er  work  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Albany.  Then  he 
joined  tbe  re{>ortorial  staff  of  the  Nen 
York  World,  from  which  paper  he  west 
to  the  New  York  Herald.  After  leaviai 
the  Herald,  he  engaged  in  (Hiblidty 
work  until  the  present  time. 


Complete  Coverage 

in  th*  richest  section  of 
New  York  State 

Colwaabia  oad  Dutcii***  Cowatia* 

The  Poets 

Germantown.  Columbia  and 
Dutchess  County 

The  Register, 

Pine  Plains- Mitlerton 

The  Advertiser, 

Kinderhook-Valatis 

Combined 

distribution  by  mail  Intc  the  homes 
of  over  IS, 000  Readers  who  own 
their  homes,,  their  farms,  their  cars. 

Rant  Buying  PoWmr 

Write  The  Post 

Garsnantown,  N.  Y. 

for  combinod  srata* 
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papers  in  Peru,  OolombU.  Argentine.  Ccun- 
dor,  Chile,  Uruguny,  Costa  Rica,  New¬ 
foundland,  Hawaii,  Belgiam.  Denmark, 


Ionic  No.  5  is  a  happy  solution 
ect.  The  S  point  sise  can  be  cast 


The  Machine  That  Lasts 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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IONIC  NO.  S  SWEETS  THE  NATION 


Millions  of  People  Are  Benefited  by  Ionic 


[Legible  Linotype  Face  Wins  by  Huge 
Majority  in  All  Sections 


MORE  THAN  1200  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  USING  IT 

Eye  Specialists  the  Country  Over  Vote  3297  to  469 
in  Favor  of  Easy-to-Read  Ionic  No.  5 


Multiplying  the  crowd  in  this  picture  several  thousand  times  wouid 
still  fall  short  of  picturing  the  millions  of  readers  whose  eyes  have 
been  materialiy  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5 

Votes  of  Readers  TeU  Unotype  ionic  condensed 
Papers  Their  Wants  is  Good  Type  for  Heads 


The  Invitation  to  “try  before  you  buy— 
■nd  let  your  readers  decide”  was  a  de¬ 
cided]^  helpful  factor  In  esUbllshlng  Ionic 
lesdershlp  throughout  the  country.  This 
note,  sounded  In  the  Inaugural  address  of 
the  Liimtjipe  candidate,  enabled  papers  In 
■cores  of  cities  to  conduct  a  home  election 
campaign  of  their  osm. 

The  procedure  was  simple  enough — but 
the  results  were  ]ust  as  definitely  Ionic’s 
u  the  result  of  the  naUon-irlde  eye  q>e-  | 
dallst  survey,  mentioned  elsewhere  In  this 
gwclal  election  edition.  Each  of  the  papers 
tocepttng  the  Linotype  Invitation  to  let 
*ttieir  readers  decide”  ran  a  box  contain¬ 
ing  a  column  of  Ionic  almgslde  a  column 
of  the  type  they  were  then  usiirg. 

Readers  were  Invited  to  comment  and  ex- 
Kess  their  preference  for  either  face, 
thousands  were  quick  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity — and  publishers  found 
that  the  dress  of  a  paper  has  a  considerable 
influence  upon  readers;  that  many  aged 
nsders  whose  sight  was  dimming  found  in¬ 
crease  enjoyment  in  their  favorite  paper; 
that  the  current  practice  of  reading  papers 
in  bumpy,  poorly  lighted  trains  caused 
•ye-strain  wnich.  readers  felt,  would  be  al- 
Iwlated  ^  the  adoption  of  Ionic. 

A  number  of  publishers  were  amased  at 
this  enthusiastic  reception  of  Ionic  on  the 
Ptrt  of  their  readers.  Sinne  had  undertaken 
Le  cxpodment  of  asking  readers  which 
type  toey  preferred  with  considerable 
loipucism — qiinMng  that  the  kind  and 
■ise  of  type  made  no  difference,  and  that 
the  layman  reader  couldn’t  discern  any 
^htinetloo  in  what,  to  their  minds,  was  a 
Nhcily  torhwteai  problem.  But  the  results 
ef  their  Invitation  showed  them  that  they 
wrong. 

This  single  «^t«p^gn  note — the  wlUlng- 
bMs  on  the  pwrt  of  the  Linotype  candidate 
to  let  readerxJndge  for  themselves — caused 
•dditional  htSdreds  of  publishers  to  flbck 
to  the  Ionic  banner. 


As  we  go  to  press,  returns  indicate  the  overwhelming  election  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  candidate— .Ionic  No.  5 — as  America’s  premier 
newspaper  type  face. 

Launched  on  the  eye-saving,  “easy-reading”  platform,  Ionic  quickly 
swept  all  opposition  aside  and  rode  to  certain  victory  with  its  appealing 
“legibility  first”  plank  that  has  been  widely  endorsed  by  all  creeds. 

1  - f  Eye  specialists  from  every  state  in  the 


In  the  past  few  years  newspapers 
have  enhanced  their  appearance  ty¬ 
pographically.  Black  head-letters  have 
almost  becmne  taboo.  Screaming, 
spotty  banner  lines  are  being  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  land  of  forgotten  things 
— excepting  on  occasions  of  extreme 
importance. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  head-let¬ 
ter  of  m?<<lum  weight  and  marked  leg¬ 
ibility,  th  Linotype  organisation  cre¬ 
ated  lon.0  Condensed — an  unusually 
legible  letter,  strong  enough  to  attract 
readers,  givlM  a  good  letter  count, 
and  with  sulBclent  range  of  size  to 
look  well  when  used  in  one,  two,  three 
at  four  columns. 

Five  sizes  are  available,  from  eigh¬ 
teen  to  forty-two  point.  The  eighteen, 
twenty-four  and  thirty  point  in  upper 
and  lower  case;  the  thirty-six  and 
forty-two  point  In  caps,  figures  and 
points  only. 


Famous  Coinnmist  Welcomes 
Chaoce  to  Rnu  More  Copy 


When  the  New  York  World  adopted  Ionic 
No.  6  as  Its  new  type  face,  F.P.A.,  noted 
conductor  of  “The  Conning  Tower”  col¬ 
umn,  had  this  to  say  about  the  change: 

“It  will  be  good  news  to  The  Tower’s 
contrlbs  that  the  Ionic  type  ’The  World 
now  is  set  In  is  not  only  more  lemble  than 
the  Century  that  used  to  be  employed,  but 
also  smaller.  Most  of  this  deynirtment.  In 
the  old  days,  was  srt  In  7  point;  It  now  Is 
prlnM  In  6H.  Whether  we  shall  be  selfish 
and  i^te  pn^xntionally  more  stuff,  or  un¬ 
selfish  and  permit  more  beautiful,  en¬ 
chanting,  delightful,  wit^  and  whlmsteal 
oontrlbuttons  to  be  published  we  have  not, 
at  the  Instant  of  sklpplilg  to  press;  ’de¬ 
cided.” 


ATXJn  nation  gave  Invaluable  support  to  Ionic’s 

Noted  Spialist  Calls 

Y  •  Tk  A  AT  _  ^  campal^,  some  3786  eye  spe- 

Innir  KPCT  NPW^  pPPP  invited  to  comment  between 

■iUlUl/  UVnJb  111/  IT u  1  UrlA/  ionic  and  other  newspiq;>er  type  faces.  By 
^  the  huge  majority  of  7  to  1,  3297  definitely 

Bernard  A.  Baer,  Past  President  of  the 

District  of  Ciriumbla  Optometrlc  Society,  »»eln8t  the  469  who  pre- 

has  endorsed  Ionic  No^  as  “the  best  aS  ^«Ted  other  faces  or  saw  no  Inherent  su- 

clearest  type  I  have  ever  seen”  In  the  fol-  perlorlty  of  design  in  any  one  type  as 

lowing  statement:  against  another. 

wh'^toT^^r^S^  5f  Opening  Shot  Preference  Echoed  by 


try  to  consider  the  comfort  of  their  readers 
and  change  their  type  or  the  paper  so  that 
the  reader  could  read  In  abeolute  comfort. 


ry  wo^  Opening  Shot  Preference  Echoed  by 
r  readers  Many  Pubiishers 

^  endorsement  of  unbiased  scientists 

quickly  won  many  prominent  publishers  to 


“I  feel  sure  that  you  have  discovered  the  im 

type  and  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Ionic  fold,  ^pers  of  met^Utan  Im- 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  wlU  allTie  portance  and  stand^  second  to  none  In 


using  it  ’That  Is,  those  piqiers  who  will  con¬ 
sider  the  eyes  of  their  readers. 

“Ionic  No.  5  will  do  the  work.  It  Is  the 


the  country  changed  over  and  went  com¬ 
pletely  Ionic. 

Among  those  with  a  national  reputation 


best  and  clearest  type  I  have  ever  seen  for  who  changed  over  were  toe  ni«mlj^  wd 
011  any  newspapeT  ”  evening  World  in  New  York,  toe  Herald- 

Tribune,  Telegram,  Wall  Street  Journal 
^  and  Evening  Oraphic — also  of  New  York. 

—  aw  1  n  •  Ill  Chicago,  toe  Daily  News  switched  to 

\fiVOQ  Mlirh  xnsirp  in  ionic;  in  Philadelphia  toe  Public  Ledger 

uClVCu  iTiUl/ii  ulKll/C  111  and  toe  Record;  in  Boston,  toe  ’TravelOT, 

and  toe  Herald;  in  San  Pranc'sco,  toe 

The  Qassified  Section 

xuu  \JlUaJUXiiV/U  UVVI/XUU  every  major  city  of  the  nation. 

I  ♦ -  Smaller  papers — both  dally  and  weekly 

Few  publishers  realize  toe  great  saving  “StoSSJ?  NcX 

In  clashed  lineage  that  can  be  effected  by  to  IrndweryclW 

.ri,.  poelOon  and  won  defWte_  siroport  by  the 


Saves  Much  Space  in 
The  Ciassified  Section 


lines  to  toe  inch. 

hsSTa  S^rito?'m45^nrt  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  “change  overs.” 

nineteen  lines  to  toe  column,  and  152  mss  Inlerest  fai  Ionic  Passes  National 
to  the  page.  For  a  paper  runnlim  six  pages  Bonndarlfls 

of  classified  at  an  average  rate  of fifty  cents  ^  i— 

a  line,  toe  space  saved  to  a  year  would  be  One  of  ^  su^rlstog — and  hMrtanlng 

worth  5166  440/  — things  about  toe  Ionic  race  mi  toe  easy- 

Asavlng’ofiaceattoeexpenseoflert-  re^ng  P‘»«orm  w  toe  tot^^ 
blUty,  however,  would  be  a  serious  mlatiike 

— fOT  not  aU  faces  may  be  cast  on  a  smaller  by  publishers  sR  ow  t^ 

body  and  stlUbe  easy  toreadona  classl-  ^Thelatot  count  of  papers  to  ottw  co^ 

tries  that  arC  using  Ionic  Included  news- 


fied  page. 


tries  that  arC  using 


Included  news- 


face  is  it  Is  Dosslble  to  cast  the  5H  England,  Sweden,  Holland,  France,  the 

SS^J'iS^a  14-Kto^to.^  bo^, 

Qni^ng  the  RMClal  short  descenders  which  ada  •J^e,  slxty-el^t  newspapers  an 


an  suppUad  for  this  purpose. 
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G-LINOTYPE^O 

TEXT  MATTER 
of  this  issue  set  in  Linotype 
Ionic  No.  5  with  Bold  Face 
No.  t.  Sises:  6  pt.  on  10  pi., 
and  6%  pt.  on  7  pi. 


SPECIAL  ELECTION  EDITION 


0««UNOTYPE"»«0 

HEADUNES 

in  30,  24  and  18  pt.  l«mic 
Cond.  Banner  head  in  60  pt. 
Chelt.  Bold  Cond.  Other  heads. 
18  and  14  pi.  Chelt.  Bold  Italic. 


EXALTS  “LOWLY  WANT  AD' 


er*  RecofnlBinc  Merit  of  ClaMifiod  BUckett-Sampl«-H«mm*Tt  Ompaar,  58  '.ut 

Wasblnfton  atrMt,  Cblcaso.  Bai  prepai  1  • 

Publishers  arc  at  last  beg^nniiiK  to  '•»*  <•*  newip«per«  for  tb*  ■dTertisiac  »t  rm 
recognize  the  real  merit  of  classified  ad-  ^  - 

vertising  in  the  opinion  of  James  F.  Erwin  WM*y  *  c*.,  844  Bonh  ntrMt. 
D’Copnor.  classified  advertising  manager  '"'• 

of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times.  Hundreds 
of  publishers  now  are  exalting  the  lowly 

want  ad,  he  says,  and  are  doing  every-  tbe  ndTrrtiiinK  of  the  wnehincton  Boned  ii  .>pie 
thing  in  their  power  to  build  their  want  A«BooietioB,  Seettie,  featarlng  Jonathan  At  lea. 
aH  naopc  ”  “•*  •  *<>•'“»  t®r  the  adTertlalnz  of 

•  1  oi-  .  •  Hkookum  Apple*,  for  tbe  Northweitern  Krall 

Why  IS  It  that  publishers  will  spend  Exohang*.  Wmatchaa.  Wa^lngton. 

thot^s  upon  thousands  of  dollars  to  Kur-^baon  C*«p«v.  «•  •"th  Web  m 
obtain  a  few  hundred  more  readers;  m-  aTann*.  Cbirago.  iiaa  pi«*ar*d  a  im  of  nuae 
vest  a  veritable  fortune  in  expensive  ndTertiaing  of  the  Bartbweatarn  T-*at 

re^r  features,  comics  and  stories — ami  Chicago. 

will  then  look  askance  at  a  classified  i<*enii*«*»i*-H*ii,  nrw  Tmat  a  Bar  eg* 

denartment  that  doesn’t  nrodure  a  tremen-  *■“*  Fla.  Are  anndia*  or.ten 

oepanment  inai  ooesn  i  proouce  a  tremen  paper*  for  the  adTertlaln.-  ef 

dons  rcvcmic  at  a  very  low  cost  per-  the  city  nf  want.  via. 

O  Connor  asks.  Jjatt  B  Thaaa*  and  lagan.  IISI  Math  Brnad. 

Publishers  should  realize  that  every  way.  Loa  Aageie*.  Cai!/*^  handling  the  au 
classified  advertiser  who  is  brought  into  ciub  of  southern  California,  u>*  Angci**, 

their  newspapers  becomes  not  only  a  rbl.“;^rth‘  »• 

reader  of  that  newspaper  but  an  intrinsic  d..  ,.  «!,•*  Cempa-y,  PetmUon.  Bw^nti.. 
part  of  that  newspaper  S  organization — a  Building.  Loa  Angelea,  Oal.  l*  aendlng  7M  line 
booster  for  the  paper  who  is  willing  to  ropy  to  aone  Ohio  towna  on  Tegetabla  Products 
invest  his  own  money  in  the  want  ad  f^t“J;d*w*fa™.”*'  Caiifomia.  to  adyerti** 

u  1.  .j  f  .l  .  -t  •.  Mattaaen-Pegarty-Jerdan  Oampaay,  SOT  NorU 

Publishers  should  realize  that  if  it  cost  Wcblgan  aTenne,  Chicago.  I*  sending  schedule* 
them  $50  for  every  regular  classified  ad-  a  tew  sections  in  tb*  middle  sraat  on  th* 
vertiser  brought  into  their  paper,  they  Asbasto*  Company. 

.oukl  .till  b,  .had  of  the  pmo  -  H.V’XSSCSSi  5  lC"oSSy-  .«.’S 

— - -  Berrlc*.  Boaton,  Massachnaatt*. 

.  Praatar  A  Oalllar  Oampnny,  Praetor  A  Oolller 

iBird  Lwtter  Contwat  Building.  Cincinnati.  Ha*  seenrad  account  of 

'T't.  .  /T  \  r...  a.  ..  the  Bco-Tbemal  Company,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

The  Storm  Lake  (la.)  Ptlot-Trtbune  glnman-Haw*  Company,  8»  Tower  eaurt, 
IS  now  conducting  its  third  annual  con-  Chicago,  is  leaning  scfaadnlas  to  a  llat  of  news- 
test  for  the  best  letter  telling  "What  I  pspar*  in  acatUred  territory  on  Baalam  Car- 
did  with  Pilot-Tribune  Classified  Ads."  »«"«»»•  Chi«»«o. 

Wad*  Adanrtisiag  Oempany,  2M  Want  Wash- 

- -  Ington  straat.  Chicago,  will  aand  acbadales  os 

Dr.  Mile*  Medical  Company,  Blkhart,  Indiana, 
SlaytoB-Learoyd  Appoiata  tv  aiz  of  tbe  largest  metropolitan  elttas  in  the 

COQBtry. 

Slayton-Lcaroyd.  Boston,  Mass.,  *  dis-  _  •  -a  «  ..  «v  a  a.au  ^  * 

awwwnvwal.r  ^wvw.  'Tul  xt  1  X.  WhtU  1^  Fartdtt,  1m.,  S5  We*t  45tb 

tnbuting  company  for  The  Massachcu-  Tork.  Now  hAndllnf  accowit  for  Florence 

setts  Investors  Trust,  have  appointed  ifannfertiitiiif  Compoo/,  etoroo,  Fioroneo,  Mat. 
Dickie- Raymond  and  The  Porter  Cor-  »achiiootu. 

oration  of  Boston  to  handle  their  *•  Oompoay,  Uiion  Troat  build- 

dirm-mil  ,„d  publicli™  rfvmismB  &  gVi.'Si  "Si  SSI 

re.>pectlVCly.  t*l  Show-Ton  Company,  Columbia  City,  Indiana 


N.  Y.  TioMS  Expert  Head*  “Forum* 
Beginning  Nov.  14  at  Printing  Craft* 
Club — Notod  Agency  Executives 
WiU  Speak 


While  Newspaper 

Advertising  Generally 

Shows  Linage  Losses 

KNIGHT  Clientele 

Show 

Linage 

INCREASES 


Joins  Kramer  Associates 

F.  S^*”ivler  Goodspeed.  formerly  wit*" 
Einson-Freeman  and  Vice-President  of 
The  Bingham  Coiimany  of  Philadelphia, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Kramer  Ass^i- 
ates,  Inc.,  Direct  .\dvertising.  New 
York. 


New  Speed  Wagon  Copy 

The  Speed  Wagon  division  of  the  Reo 
Motor  Car  Company  will  soon  start  a 
new  campaign  to  be  directed  by  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Chicago.  Newspapers, 
trade  publications  and  general  magazines 
will  be  used. 


F.  R.  Steel  Agency  Moves 

The  F.  R.  Steel  Advertising  Company 
has  moved  into  its  new  and  larger  offices 
in  the  Michigan-Chestnut  building,  840 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  The 
company  was  formerly  located  at  201 
East  Chestnut  street. 


May  we  explain  personally 
Knight  method  of  linage 
building?  Write  for  details. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc 

225  N.  New  Jersey  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Your  newspaper’s  profits  depend  upon  you.  Money  flows 
to  the  paper  where  the  daily  news  breaks  'cross  the 
masthead — first.  Today’s  advertising  race  is  to  the  swift. 
Merchants  and  advertising  agents  buy  space  in  the  leopards. 
They’ve  deserted  the  pugs.  They  must  and  will  publis*' 
their  advertisements  where  the  people  read.  Money  flows  to 
the  newspaper  where  the  news  is  in  streamers — FIRST. 
Even  if  you’ve  a  fighting  group  of  editors  and  reporters, 
can  you  lick  smart  competition  with  presses  that  balk?  Are 

I 

yesterday’s  presses  sufficient  for  today?  Goss  printing  presses 
are  beautiful  precision  machines.  They  are  rugged.  They 
are  the  finest  we  know  how  to  build.  Their  ability  to 
produce  late  news,  dead  line  news,  ON  TIME,  is  a  famous 
ability.  We  believe  they  have  not  an  equal  in  the  world. 


1 


[ 


THE  -  GOSS  •  PRINTING  •  PRESS  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Fadsriet,  CHICAGO,  ILL  I*N  O  I  S 

IIW  YORK  OFFICBi  220  WF.  ST  FORTY-SRCOND  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICKi  707  CALL  BUILDING 
THB  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  OF  ENGLAND.  LTD.  -  --  LONDON 


The  Chiraeo  Tribune  have  72 
Hi^h  Speed,  Low  Deaifpi  GOSS 
units}  13  pairs  of  Folders}  28 
Rotoin-avure  units  and  7  pairs 
of  Folders}  1  Eight  Cylinder 
Multi  Color  Press. 

The  Rockford  (ILL.)  Republic 
have  installed  1  High  Speed 
Unit  Type  GOSS  Sextuple. 
They  chose  carefully  and 
chose  GOSS. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


FIRST  through 
m  Traffic/  <■ 


A  PROTEST  of  New  York  and  that  at.  atitopsy  wat  < 

To  Eo.,«  &  ■  I.  .h.  ,t  r “ar 

!7  issxie  ^  “  p  existed,  no  pubhc  report  cf  the  autopsy 

r  could  he  mad.  .nd  ^iht  world  at  Urge 

»scd  By  the  AJv..  A.  In  tiw  article  ,g., ..ranee  of  the  results  of 

fi^P*^'***^.>*  ~.r  niihtictuTs  will  ^  autopsy,  something  in  which  the  pub- 
|xpects  ^  ne^pape  p  deeply  interested.  Nowhere 

'”2^'  ,  .  anofhor  raw  deal  *n  my  story  did  1  say  that  Smiler  (and  i 

This  ^  s  .  .  /——gj  -nH  his  three  companions)  was  the  first  man 

)y  which  an  °  8^^  .  .  c*  _x  to  be  sjfficially  efxecuted  in  this  state,  but 

rootrolled  by  »  f  «  was  Bob  Livingston’s  story  that  first 

its^mbers^^t  tte  told  the  public  juit  what  physical  effect 

ushers  are  e  ^  n«u,*,«ners  individually  produced  on  a  human  body  where 

**vr*tKr  r  national  asso-  death  was  officially  caused  by  electricity. 

,r  ^through  tl^ir  state  or  M  Livingston’s  letter  to  Editor  & 

:iat.ons  will  be  g^  ^™‘^LJlr£t  PtnusHER.  issue  of  Oct.  13.  he  relers 
tive  surveys  ^  ^  J  own  ^  Mr.  Holland  to  files  of  the  New  York 

SbJSrf  fato  anith^  dal  such  as  Herald  of  July,  ipi.  «hich  may  seen 
.as  pu,  ova  by  A.  B.  C.  «  ff  M^S,Th:r.“li,S- 

ston’s  Smiler  story  may  be  found  under 
the  date  given  and  to  the  extent  of  two 

KLEIN  TO  HOLLAND  pages.  In  consequence,  to  say  “the  story 

about  the  ilerald  was  imaginary’’  is  in- 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  (Attention  accurate,  is  it  not? 

W.  Bob  Holland,  the  Miami  Herald:)  Mr.  Holland’s  letter  to  Emit*  & 

Prominently  displayed  on  the  walls  ol  tM  Publisher  he  parenthetically  observes : 
city  room  of  one  of  New  York  City  s  jj^ve  always  been  interested  in  hang- 
largest  morning  newspapers  are  plaards  electrocutions,  have  witnessed 

bearing  the  words:  “Accuracy,  Accu-  several  and  I  hardly  think  I  am  mis- 
racy.  Accuracy.”  On  Sept.  1,  Editor  taken.  1  remember  that  at  the  Kemm- 
&  Publisher  printed  an  article  I  ^dte  execution  one  of  the  two  or  three  re- 
about  famous  “beats”  published  by  New  porters  present  fainted.  I  saw  a  doctor 
Y'ork  newspapers  years  ago,  among  th^  tumble  over  at  an  electrocution  in  Sing 
exclusive  stories  being  that  of  tlK  ‘‘im-  sjng  25  years  ago.” 
mortal’  achievement  of  Robert  E.  Liv-  During  my  newspaper  career  I  have 
ingstOQ  of  New  Port  Hero/d  who  “stole  covered  more  than  a  dozen  hangings, 
the  body  of  a  muMerer,  H,  A.  Snmer,  among  them  the  four  anarchists  who 
who  had  just  died  in  the  electric  chair  at  were  swung  off  at  one  time  in  ChicaRo 
Sing  Sing  prison,  July  7,  1891,  and  for  the  Haymarket  massacre,  which 
brought  it  to  New  York  City  where  sur-  j  wrote  for  Chicago  Tribune,  while  1 
geons  performed  an  autopsy  for  the  pur-  covered  one  electrocution  at  Sing  Sing 
pose  of  •  determining  the  effect  produced  prison  for  the  New  York  Herald.  I  am, 
on  a  human  body  where  death  had  been  perhaps,  of  no  tougher  fibre  than  the 
caused  by  electri^  shock.  average  newspaper  man.  hut  I  believe 

Mr.  Holland,  in  Editor  &  Publisher  that  a  reporter  who  is  so  highly  strung 


BLUE 

STREAK 


EUSH  deliveries  tx)  local  or  suburban 
^  stands,  and  interurban  and  rural 
circulation  routes  are  jobs  in  which  the 
Package  Truck  outperforms  any  other 
delivery  unit. 

It  outdistances  any  car  or  truck  through 
traffic,  and  is  easily  parked  at  the 
curb  anywhere — even  near  the  busiest 
comers.  Traffic  jams  never  hold  it  up, 
and  no  weather  conditions  stall  it. 

Running  cost  of  Package  Trucks  is 
barely  V3  that  of  cars  or  trucks,  their 
carrying  capacity  is  ample,  and  their 
unique  appearance  gives  them  high 
advertising  value. 

t  ’ 

Harley'Davidson  Motor  Co. 

Department  E  P  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


NOTED  SPEAKERS  ASKED  Commercial  Appeal,  has  charge  of  the 

several  skits  which  will  be  offered. 

The  Gridiron,  official  puMication  of 
the  dinner,  will  contain  48  pages  this 
year.  James  Gibson,  publicity  man  for 
the  Community  Furui  is  in  charge  of 
the  advertising  for  the  publication,  while 
Ernest  B.  Vaccare.  reporter  for  the 
I  ommercial  Appeal ;  John  P.  Fletcher, 
city  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
gridiron  dinner  of  the  SciniiUr.  and  Frank  R.  .\hlgrcn.  man- 
(ilub  will  be  *t?ing  editor  of  the  Memphis  Evening 
Appeal,  compose  the  editorial  staff. 


HARLEY'DAVIDSON 

I  caplclty )  Pauckcuq/eThuck, 


Diimer  on  Second  Anniveraary  of  C.  P. 
J.  Mooney’*  Death  —  “Jimmy” 
Walker,  Cobb,  Mencken, 
Berwer*,  Invited 


The  annual  .. 

Memphis  Newspaper  Men’s 
held  in  the  Hotel  Peabody  ballroom  on 
the  evening  of  Nov.  22,  the  second  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  C.  P.  J.  Mooney, 
late  editor  and  publisher  of  tlie  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Selection  of  speakers  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  soon,  Ross  B.  Young,  farm 

editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-.^cimitar  ent ;  Real  Estate.  Dudlev  F.  Westler; 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper  Mens  Financial.  Fielding  J.  Stilson;  Qassi- 
Oub,  says.  Invitations  have  been  ex-  r  L.  Gunter Automotive,  A.  L. 

tended  to  Jame^  J.  Walker,  Mayw  of  Manning;  Dramatic.  A.  F,  Gillaspey;  as 
New  York;  Irvin  Cobb,  humorist;  H.  L.  well  as  the  following  members  of  the 
Mencken,  editor  of  the  Amencan  Mer-  local  staff:  Don  Williams,  H.  W.  Root. 
ci«rj'>  Qaude  Bowers,  editorial  writer  Baily  Bruns,  H.  E.  Reynolds,  Perry 
for  the  New  York  World.  ,  Johnston,  D.  C.  Stanley.  E.  J.  Ma- 

“It  is  fitting  that  the  sixth  annual  honey,  radio  manager  resign^  C)ct.  29  to 
gridiron  dinner  of  the  Memphis  Nev«-  take  a  similar  position  in  Los  Angeles. 

paper  Men’s  Qub  should  be  held  on  the  -  . 

secofrf  Mniverwry  of  tlw  dMth  of  the  lAWSON  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 
late  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  Mr.  Young  say*. 

"Mr.  Mooney  was  a  staunch  friend  of  Horace  L.  Lawson,  formerly  handling 
tlK  Newspaper  Men’s  Club,  a  world  food  product  accounts  for  the  Detroit 
leader  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  pro-  Free  Press,  has  been  made  director  of 
fession  of  journalism  and  to  raise  the  research.  Byron  Campbell,  formerly  of 
ethical  standard  of  the  calling.”  the  local  advertising  department,  is  now 

William  Adler  editorial  writer  for  the  handling  national  accounts. 


Calf  ycxir  local  HutIcij- 
Davidson  Dealer  for  a 
demonstration.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  illustrated 
literature. 


Harley-Davidaon  Motor  Co.  Dopt.  O,  Mliwaukoo,  Wi*. 

Interested  in  the  Package  Truck  (or  the  newspaper  business. 

Name  . . . . . 

Address  . 

Attention  of . . . 
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From  South  Africa  to  Iceland 

and  from  Jinland  to  the  oArgentine 


5The  Intertype  has  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  Publishers  and  printers  in 
places  far  removed  from  any  source  of 
repair  parts  are  quick  to  appreciate  the 
simplicity  of  Intertype  construaion. 

5In  the  composing  rooms  where  expert 
mechanics  are  not  available,  dependable 
operation  is  all-important.  That  is  why 
Intertypes  are  being  used  in  almost  every 
civilized  country  on  the  globe.  That  is 
why  practically  all  of  the  original  Inter¬ 
type  selling  agents  —  appointed  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago  —  are  still  handling  the 


Standardized  Intertype  and  daily  making 
new  and  lasting  friends  for  Intertype. 
^Dependable  composing  machine  opera¬ 
tion  is  just  as  important  in  your  plant  as 
it  is  in  Japan,  Palestine,  Siberia,  or  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  Intertype  improvements  and 
simplifications  which  make  for  uninter¬ 
rupted  service  are  worth  your  careful 
consideration.  Investigate  these  and  the 
other  Intertype  features  before  you  buy  a 
composing  machine. 

^Write  for  Profit-Making  Intertype  Fea¬ 
tures  and  other  printed  matter.  Or  ask 
nearest  Intertype  office  to  send  salesman. 


^  Standu  rdi ied  ^ 


I  N  T  E  R  T  Y  P  E  J 


R«t  In  Int«TtTP*  Onrnmnml  RoM.  Hnul  In  rioWn  RoM  and  Clolatcr  Rnid 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November 


N.  Y.  POST  TO  APPEAL  FROM  DECISION 
UPHOLDING  POLICE  COMMISSIONER 


Mason  Declares  Editorially  that  the  Situation  is  *'Serious* 
with  Freedom  of  Press  at  Stake — Newspaper  Club 
Supports  Daily  in  Fight 


pvECLARIKG  editorially  that  the  right  and  your  free  press  U  gone.  Grant 
^  sitaation  was  serious,  “in  so  far  as  any  official  the  power  to  censor  or  vise 


sitaation  was  serious,  -in  so  lar  »»  — - 

the  practical  freedom  of  the  press  U  con-  and  your  free  press  is  g<^ 

„**>».  York  Evenine  Post  Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  say,  as  has 

steps  to  appeal  a  ffixirioo  been  said  that  the  t^ecti^^ 


handed  down  by  Justice  Phoenix  In-  was  only  to  the  individual.  How  that 
graham  denying  a  nlea  for  injunction  re-  works  is  illustrated  by  the  threat  of  Com 
Polia  C^ssioner  Warren  m^issi^er  Wairen  to  a  repr^Utive  of 
f^^ring  from  police  headquarters,  t^  Graphic  he  would  Ret  wha 

LouU  Ete^son.  the  Post’s  police  re-  Davidson  got  if  he  did  not  watch  out.  It 


porter.  Justice  Ingradiam  held  that  Com- 
missiooer  Warren  had  not  refused  to  ad- 


simply  means  that  a  man,  wanting  to  hold 
his  position  (and  unfortunately  too  many 


mit  any  other  reporter  assigned  by  tlK  /re  not  »  fixed  that  they  could 

PMt  Mid  that  Davidson,  rather  than  the  afford  to  risk  loss  of  employi^nt)  will, 
newspaper,  should  be  the  pUintiff. 


"ISSTL  Cross,  attorney  for  the  Eve-  will  of  the  official  who  threatens  that 
newspaper’s  emplo^t^^^ 


^  ^  11  1  am  aware  uiai  aii  aiiciiipi  is 

decision’ does  not  hold  that  a  t^de  to  make  it  appear  that  tlie  resolu- 

*  _ , _  ♦rv  on  on/^n\f«Vk/\1«c. 


has  oower  or  discretion  to  tion  means  that,  to  quote  an  anonymous 
5teri«^  "a?;nr.  ~.sp.p,r  or  to  editorial  j^itrr,  thr  Py'"^  >>r 

exd^  it  from  access  to  sources  of  news  Governor,  the  Mayor  must  admit  to  the  r 
avri^e  to  newspapers  generally,  nor  press  receptions  the  most  disre^Uble 
d^  h  nphold  the  contention  that  any  cre^ure  tte  mo«  un^rupdous  tabloid 
Suet  of  Davidson  or  anything  pub-  car<^  to  select.  T^t  is  a  silly  confusion 
lUhSn  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  the  newspaper  and  also  its  representa- 

iustified  the  ouster.  On  the  contrary,  the  tive.  .  ,  . .  •  u. 

is  that  any  attempt  to  bar  a  No  newspaper  man  is  of  his  own  right 
SS  itselTwould  be  the  subject  of  entitled  to  the  use  ^  the  news  gathering 
hXSlrondemnation.  privileges  of  any  branch  or  agency  of 

“The  court  held  merely  that  a  news-  government.  The  man  gc^s  to  such 
nva  has  no  legal  standing  to  protest  the  agency  not  as  an  individual  but  as  the 
o^sion  of  its  reporter,  though  the  re-  r^resentative  of  a  news^per,  which 
TOrteTSmself  may  test  the  validity  of  alone  is  entiU^  to  consideration  imd 
hU^ster  The  effect,  if  the  decision  which  under  the  law  is  responsible  for 
be  sound,  ieems  to  be  that  a  public  officer,  wythmg  its  representative  may  write  ana 
witlwut^being  answerable  to  the  news-  «  print.  The  choice  of  the  represento- 
M^r  might  exclude  one  individual  re-  tive,  therefore,  comes  squarely  down  to 
oorter  after  another,  each  time  asserting  the  newspaper  and  not  by  any  stretch 
miffht  serve  and  thus  effect-  of  law  or  argument  to  the  government  or 


ffiat  others  might  serve  and  thus  effect-  of  law  or  argument  to  the  government  or 

Mlly  determine  for  himself  who  shall  any  of  its  agents. 

write  the  news  published  in  that  news-  Othewise  there  is  no  free  press. 

In  the  suppositous  case  cited,  the 
^^e  Evening  Post  regards  that  effect  quarrel  if  any  is  with  the  newspaper 
as  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  final  (clearly  not  an  ’unscrupulous  tabloid’  in 
judicial  determination.”  ^  ,  the  case  in  issue)  and  not  with  its  repre- 

Justice  Ingraham  handed  down  a  brief  sentative.  .  r,  r  r- 

opinion  with  his  decision.  ^  .  ^^^To  say  that  Police  Cbt^sioner 

In  it  he  contended  that  the  Evening  Warren  may  not  long  sUy  m  office  is  to 
Post  was  not  barred  from  Headquarters  beg  the  question, 
by  any  order  of  the  Police  Qwnmissioner  He  may  go  s^ 
relati4  to  Davidson.  He  may  not.  But  wl^ther  he  goess^ 

“The  real  party  in  interest  is  Davidson,  or  early  any  precedent  he  may  succeed  in 
and  if  any  one  can  claim  to  have  a  establishing  before  Ik  jomes  the  long  list 
cause  of  artion  against  the  Police  Com-  of  forgotten  men  will  remain  after  him. 
missioner.  it  is  he,"  Justice  Ingraham  And  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are 
•  j  fashions  in  police  work  as  in  women  s 

Julian  S  Mason,  editor-in-chief  of  the  vvMr.  What  New  York  is  doing  today 
P«Mt  in  an  editorial  pointed  out  that  police  chiefs  in  the  villages  not  to  men- 
Tusti’ce  Ingraham’s  decision  would  mean  tion  important  cities,  are  likely  to  be  do- 
that  “any  reporter  who,  ffirough  long  ex-  '"R  .  .  c  . 

oerience  and  careful  investigation,  had  .  Therefore  in  my  judgment  the  fight 
- - - is  of  iiiorc  tHaii  local  importance. 


ma^  himscit  an  expert  upon  the  manage-  »»  ot  more  than  local  importance. 

ment  of  the  police  department,  could  be  - 

barred  from  serving  the  public  m  expos-  HEARST  PUUJSHERS  TO  MEET 

ing  iu  evils.  .  - 

•‘It  would  mean."  he  wrote,  that  trus  I 

trick  could  be  endlessly  repeated,  so  tlwt  ^  for  IUpon.1  ^nTMtioi 

a  green  reporter  unequipped  to  know  the  Animal  Gatlianaf  at  San  Antoii 

ways  of  the  police,  would  always  be  ^  Announcement  of  regional  meeting 


Anaiial  Gathering  at  San  Antonio 


tlK  ordinary  business  right  to  determine  office  in  New  York. 


NAMED  BASEBALL  OITICI.  L 


I 


N.  Y.  TELEGRAM  JOINS 
POST  IN  nCHT 


'T'HE  New  York  Evening  Tele- 
A  gram  in  an  editorial  Iswt  week 
supported  its  contemporary,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  in  its 
fight  against  Police  (Commissioner 
Warren  to  the  extent  of  criticising 
the  commissioner  for  a  remark  he 
is  said  to  have  made  to  newspaper 
men  whilg  leaving  the  court  house 
following  the  bearing  Tuesday  in 
the  injunction  case. 

“I  don't  care  what  the  court 
does,  this  man  (Davidson)  is  not 
coming  back  into  the  (Police 
Headquarters)  buildings,”  was  the 
remark  Commissioner  Warren  was 
quoted  as  making. 

The  Telegram  declared  the  Pott 
“properly”  resented  the  action  of 
the  Commissioner  in  harring  the 
reporter  from  headquarters,  and 
chided  him  for  not  expressing  his 
contempt  while  still  in  hearing  of 
the  court. 

Outside  the  courthouse.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Warren  is  also  said  to  have 
complained  that  Davidson  “pre¬ 
vented  my  men  from  working,” 
while  seeking  newt  at  headquar¬ 
ters. 


John  B.  Foster  of  C.  P.  Mack  Ai  thar- 
Hy  on  Rules  (or  Jnoanooo 


John  B.  Foster,  baseball  writ<  r  lor 
the  Consolidated  Press  has  been  made 
official  authority  on  rules  for  txsdal 
in  Japan,  accord- 


A.  M.  TABLOID  IN  MANCHESTER 


Bangs  and  Curtis  Chief  Executives  of 
New  Democratic  Daily 

Publication  of  the  Merrimack  Valley 
Sun,  an  independent  Demorcatic  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper^  was  begun  Oct.  18.  The 
Sun  is  tabloid  size  and  features  local 
and  national  news  in  regular  tabloid 
fashion. 

VVardon  A.  Curtis,  former  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Manchester  Leader, 
is  editor  and  Howard  R.  Bangs,  for 
many  years  on  New  Lork  dailies,  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 


ing  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  from 
Shin  Hasido,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the 
Japan  Baseball 
Assodatkxi.  Mr. 

Foster  has  been 
the  guide, 
philosopher  and 
friend  to  the 
celestial  swatters 
for  some  time. 

The  secretary’s 
communi- 
cation  reads  b.  per. 

m  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"It  is  happy  to  inform  you  the  fact  tte 
the  Japan  Baseball  Association  of  wind 
you  arc  an  adviser  has  been  drafting  i 
baseball  rules  taking  the  official  bascM 
rules  prevailing  in  your  coun^  as  d 
fundamental  model.  When  this  rule  _ii 
adopted  by  all  the  baseball  teams  is 
Japan  it  will  make  greater  encooragemal 
to  the  international  baseball  games  b^ 
tween  the  American  and  Japanese  teuu 
which  has  been  ever  more  getting  into 
our  popularity,  for  it  will  surely  be 
plied  to  all  the  college  baseball  teams  • 
our  country. 

“As  your  rules  will  be  applied  over  il 
the  games,  there  may  possibly  happes 
^  number  of  questions  dealing  with  the 
baseball  games  of  which  we  expect  to 
have  an  honor  of  having  the  privilege  to 
rely  upon  your  profound  knowledge  of 
the  rules  applied  to  the  practical  cases 
I  am  asking  you  in  advance  that  yos 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  yo» 
valuable  advice  when  I  ask  questions  k 
regard  to  the  games  and  rule’s  applka 
tion." 


I 


I  Speaking  of  Elections — 


In  over  400  newspaper  plants  publishers  and 
their  stereotypers  have  chosen  (Certified  Dry  Mats 
as  a  dependable  means  of  omverting  their  flat  forms 
into  curved  printing  plates. 


This  election  has  been  made  alter  these  pub¬ 
lishers  had  either  made  thoroughly  oxnpiarative 
trials  with  other  mats,  or  after  they  had  us^  other 
mats  for  varying  periods  of  time. 


They  have  summed  up  their  reasons  for  choosing 
Certifieds  in  this  way: 


Certified  Dry  Mats  condition  easily;  mold  with 
facility;  reproduce  with  fidelity,  and  help  along  the 
production  of  clearly  and  cleanly  printed  papers. 


Announcement  of  regional  meetings  of 


the  police  beat.  It  would  mean  that  the  Hcarst  newspaper  publishers  was  made 
newspaper  itself  _  would  be  deprived  of  this  week  at  the  system’s  headquarters 


its  own  agents  for  specific  jobs.” 


The  Pacific  (Toast  group  will  meet  at 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  News-  San  Francisco,  Nov  12-13;  the  Middle 
paper  Oub  this  week  pass^  a  resolu-  West  group  in  (Thicago,  Nov.  12;  the 


tion  supporting  the  Post  in  its  fight.  _  Southern  group  in  San  Antonio,  Nov. 


“The  fight  that  the  Evening  Post  is  12,  and  the  Eastern  group  at  Albuy, 
making  is  the  fight  of  every  newspaper  Kov.  19. 


Those  who  have  compared  have  noted  that  very 
few  Certifieds  are  ever  lost  in  conditioning,  molding 
or  casting;  and  that  chilled  plates  are  practically 
unknown.  They  have  found  that  Certifieds  do 
save  time  and  make  for  happy  and  craitented  per- 
.sonnel  in  the  composing  rooms,  stereotype  foundries 
and  pressrooms. 


and  of  every  newspaper  man  not  only  in  William  Randolph  Hearst  has  decided 


New  York  but  in  the  United  States,"  said  to  hold  the  next  annual  convention  of 
Mr.  Leary,  commenting  on  the  action  of  his  newspaper  executives  in  San  Antonio, 
his  board.  "It  boils  down  to  the  question  The  date  has  not  yet  been  set,  but  it 


We  respectfully  invite  you  to  compare  Certifieds. 
We  are  confident  that  ff  you  do  so  that  you,  too, 
will  elect  to  use  them  day  in  and  day  out. 


of  censorship. 

“A  censorship  imposed  by  law  is  un- 
thinlable;  one  imposed  by  an  individual 
is  impossible. 

“The  public  is  entitled  to  free  and  un¬ 


is  expected  to  be  early  February,  1929. 


PAUL  (lALUCO  HURT 


Paul  Gallico,  sports  editor  of  the  New 


'L>1¥IWMJ»T8  ^ 


To  c(Mnp>are  is  to  know. 


censored  news  of  all  departments  of  York  Da^y  News,  and  Mrs.  Gallico  were 
government.  It  is  entitled  to  get  it  from  injured  in  an  automobile  accident  on  the 


such  paper  or  papers  as  it  may  elect  to  Boston  Post  road  on  Oct.  27  when  they 
buy.  The  papers,  or  more  sprafically  were  returning  from  the  Yale-Army  foot- 
those  in  charge  of  them,  are  by  inherent  ball  game.  Mrs.  Gallico  has  a  fracture 
right  entitled  to  say  who  shall  represent  of  the  skull.  Gallico  was  severely  cut 
tl^  in  all  public  places.  Deny  that  and  bruited. 


JP  PRYMJ^TS  ^ 

M  \  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

111 .M*”* »" B40  Maditoa  Avanue,  New  York,  N.  if. 
(or  wot  otot  priating  with  DRY  MAT  faeiUty—  ata  Cartifiadt 
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BENSON  SEES  DECUNE  OF  PREDATORY  BUSINESS 

President  of  Agency  Group  Tells  National  Advertisers  That  Modem  Competition  Is  Sharper  But 
Cleaner — Criticizes  Agency  Practices — Attacks  Free  Publicity  Attempts 
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By  JOHN  BENSON 

Preaident,  American  AwociatioH  of  AdrertUing  Agencies 

(.Following,  in  Part,  is  the  text  of  an  address  given  by  Mr.  Benson  before  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  this  week.} 


CINCE  the  war  a  new  business  ^licy 
has  been  developing — a  conviction 
that  no  deal  is  sound  which  is  not  profit¬ 
able  to  buyer  as  well  as  seller.  Predatory 
business  is  going  out-of-date.  The  larger 
and  more  powerful  the  concern,  the  more 


John  Benson 


protective  its  policy  in  dealing  with 
employes,  with  stockholders,  with  com¬ 
petitors,  with  distributors  and  with  con¬ 
sumers. 

I  do  not  think  the  higher  motive  is 
altogether  one  of  good  business.  It  is 
that,  of  course,  but  I  Mieve  it  has  a 
deeper  meaning;  that  big  business  and 
little  business  are  so  much  more  decent 
today  because  they  want  to  be.  Business 
is  also  more  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  trade  groups.  The  steel  mill  wants 
to  see  the  steel  business  as  a  whole  pros¬ 
perous  and  stable ;  the  shoe  factory 
wants  to  sec  the  footwear  industry  do¬ 
ing  well  by  itself  and  by  the  public. 
That  has  given  the  trade  association  a 
big  push,  as  a  scientific  and  regulating 
body.  It  has  softened  competition;  made 
it  far  less  destructive  in  its  tactics. 
There  is  a  sharper  fight  for  business — 
but  it  is  a  cleaner  fight.  And  it  is  be¬ 
coming  a  grave  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  thinking  people  how  far  competi¬ 
tion  can  safely  go;  where  it  ceases  to  be 
the  life  of  trade  and  becomes  the  death 
of  profit ;  at  what  point  its  improve¬ 
ment  of  product  or  lowering  of  price  is 
f«id  for  too  dearly  by  the  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  business  and  the  loss  of  human 
values. 

The  time  may  come  when  competition 
will  be  rcgulat^  and  restrained  for  the 
good  of  all.  The  big  and  the  strong  may 
restrain  it  themselves.  There  arc  al¬ 
ready  signs  of  this.  I  recently  read  a 
very  remarkable  advertisement  by  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  one  of  a 
series,  setting  forth  that  company’s 
policy,  in  which  it  was  openly  and  pub¬ 
licly  annotmeed  that  the  pur^asing  de¬ 
partment  did  not  care  to  buy  material 
or  supplies  at  a  price  which  deprived  the 
seller  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  top  of 
an  efficient  and  economical  cost.  That 
is  a  remarkable  position  to  take,  even 
for  these  days  of  business  ethics,  but  it 
is  also  an  indicator  of  the  trend. 

The  advertising  business  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  trend.  Upon  it  rests,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  a  greater  responsibility  for  broad¬ 
minded  and  constructive  policies  than  is 
true  of  any  other  business. 

\\’hen  an  advertiser  gets  out  of  an 
agency  more  than  it  can  afford  to  give, 
then  that  agency’s  stability  is  n^naced 
or  other  clients  get  less  than  their  due. 
When  an  agency  gets  by  with  less  than 
normal  service  to  a  client,  it  not  only 
threatens  its  own  business,  it  hurts  ad¬ 
vertising  itself  through  possible  failure; 
that,  in  turn,  hurts  the  publisher  whose 
property  depends  upon  results.  When 
the  punisher  charges  too  much  for  space, 


or  discriminates  unduly  between  one  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  another,  he  lowers  the 
efficiency  of  advertising  and  thus  endan¬ 
gers  his  own  future. 

In  this  connection  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  about  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  advertising  agency,  as  to 
whether  it  serves  the  advertiser  who 
hires  it,  or  the  publisher  who  pays  it  in 
the  form  of  a  commission.  That  seems 
to  me  an  idle  question  in  view  of  our 
solidarity  of  interest.  All  obligations  of 
the  agency  narrow  down  to  one — to 
make  advertising  pay.  That’s  what  the 
advertiser  needs ;  it  is  what  the  pub¬ 
lisher  wants,  to  make  a  future  market 
for  his  space;  it  is  what  the  agency  must 
have  to  expand  its  own  business.  There 
can  be  no  real  conflict  between  them. 
There  may  be  a  temporary  one.  An 
advertiser  might  derive  a  passing  ad¬ 
vantage  in  getting  more  out  of  an  agency 
or  out  of  a  publisher  than  either  can  af¬ 
ford,  in  justice  to  other  clients  and  other 
advertisers.  But  the  reaction  is  bad, 
especially  for  the  steady  and  established 
advertiser  with  a  large  investment  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  long  future  of  depend¬ 
ence  upon  it.  Any  weakening  of  editorial 
influence,  for  instance,  through  free  pub¬ 
licity,  lessens  the  advertising  value  of  a 
paper.  Any  forcing  of  more  trade  ser¬ 
vice  than  is  proper  for  a  paper  to  give, 
inevitably  adds  to  the  cost  and  goes  into 
a  higher  rate.  Always  preferring  the 
biggest  circulation  compels  the  soui^  one 
to  expand  itself  in  an  unsound  way,  and 
we  get  a  higher  cost  without  added  in¬ 
fluence  in  proportioa 

What  can  be  done  now  to  improve  our 
relations  with  advertisers  and  make 
them  mutually  more  profitable?  They 
are  growing  better  all  the  time.  You 
give  us  more  money  to  spend;  we  do 
better  work.  The  partnership  between 
us  is  stronger.  There  is  no  ground  for 
complaint.  But  there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement,  on  our  part  as  well  as  yours. 
I  would  like  to  be  more  specific  about 
it,  first  under  the  head  of  selecting  an 
advertising  agency  and  then  under  the 
head  of  using  one. 

Let  me  b^in  with  some  of  our  own 
faults.  There  has  been  more  or  less 
criticism  of  methods  of  solicitation  which 
agencies  employ.  Much  of  it  is  super¬ 
ficial.  It  lacks  dignity.  It  makes  unsound 
offers.  It  is  sometimes  unsportsmanlike. 
Much  of  it  has  been  predatory,  in  fact. 
We  have  preyed  upon  one  another.  Of 
this  we  have  all  been  painfully  aware. 
And  we  deplore  it.  What  is  more  to  the 
point,  we  have,  during  recent  years, 
taken  active  steps  to  improve  it.  Some 
abuses  have  practically  disappeared ; 
others  remain,  in  varying  degrees,  and  it 
is  these  I  should  like  briefly  to  discuss. 
We  can  eradicate  them  with  your  help. 
Agents  are  naturally  going  to  sell  adver¬ 
tisers  what  they  want  or  think  they 
want.  Let  me  review  some  of  the  bait 
most  commonly  dangled  on  the  end  of 
our  hook. 

There  is  the  “bright  idea,’’  which  un¬ 
tried  looks  so  much  brighter  than  it  does 
in  its  working  clothes  later  on;  the  idea 
which  is  going  to  give  fresh  zest  to  your 
copy  of  a  new  channel  of  approach. 

A  new  idea  may  be  bright  enough  to 
warrant  a  change  of  agency,  but  rarely 
so,  I  would  say;  it  takes  so  much  more 
than  a  bright  idea  to  make  advertising 
win;  the  old  agency  may  be  rendering 
excellent  service,  may  have  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your 
business,  be  honest  and  faithful,  alert 
and  careful.  These  things  may  far  out¬ 
weigh  a  new  inspiration.  Often  a  shift 
in  personnel  of  the  old  agency  will  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  new  blood  n^ed. 

The  disparaging  appeal  which  agents 


sometimes  employ  to  get  business  is  a 
discredit  we  have  lessraed  considerably, 
but  cannot  stop  altogether.  There  are 
agents — and  Four  A  members  at  that — 
who  seek  to  disrupt  an  advertiser’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  agency.  That  is  inex¬ 
cusable.  It  is  done  sometimes  openly  and 
sometimes  very  subtly.  It  is  equally 
mean  under  whatever  guise.  The  Four 
A  code  condemns  it;  we  could  abolish  it 
with  your  help. 

The  offer  of  free  publicity  is  another 
form  of  bait  sometimes  employed.  We 
cannot  be  sweeping  about  that.  Pub¬ 
licity  service  may  be  quite  constructive 
and  proper.  But  it  often  is  not  The 
news  columns  of  the  press  should  not  be 
inspired  by  an  advertiser.  They  should 
be  free  from  commercial  bias.  As  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  as  advertising  agents,  we 
have  a  common  interest  in  maintaining 
reader  confidence  in  the  press. 

We  cannot  afford  to  see  it  weakened 
by  any  betrayal  of  a  disinterested  news 
appeal.  It  would  help  us  agents  im¬ 
mensely  if  you  advertisers  would  all  take 
the  same  point  of  view.  Why  should  you 
or  we  weaken  a  medium  we  must  u.se  in 
our  business?  Individual  advertisers  can 
do  much  better  to  stop  it;  your  associa¬ 
tion  can  do  more. 

“Extra  service,”  that  is,  something 
more  than  is  normally  expected  from 
an  advertising  agency,  very  naturally  ap¬ 
peals  to  many  advertisers.  It  may  take 
the  form  of  helping  the  advertiser  build 
a  selling  force,  of  helping  him  actually 
get  distribution  or  sell  go^s,  of  enthus- 
ir-  his  selling  forces,  of  forcing  out  of 
newspapers  a  local  trade  service.  These 
things  are  often  right  and  helpful  under 
proper  conditions,  and  for  adequate  oay. 
But  the  advertiser  should  bear  in  mind 
that  when  he  gets  more  out  of  the  agency 
than  it  can  afford  to  give  him,  o^er 
clients  suffer  or  the  agency  itself  suffers 
and  its  stability  may  be  threatened. 

Recently  we  hear  of  radio  as  a  means 
of  “breaking  into”  an  account  by  agents 
familiar  with  that  new  form  of  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  used  to  get  a  foot  in  the 
door  and  an  advantage  over  the  existing 
agent.  A  poor  device,  I  would  say.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  radio  is  so  new  a  me¬ 
dium  of  advertising  that  nobody  knows 
much  about  it,  nothing  in  fact,  which 
?"v  other  good  agency  could  not  quickly 
acquire.  It  is  easy  to  learn  the  technique 
involved.  The  main  need  in  this  field  is 
the  same  as  exists  in  every  other  field 
of  advertising — some  original  ideas;  and 
these  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
“experts.” 

Radio,  in  my  opinion,  should  ahvays 
be  handled  by  the  same  people  who  do 
the  rest  of  the  advertising.  It  should 
not  be  something  separate.  It  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  entire  campaign. 

In  its  code  of  practice  the  Four  A’s 
discourages  the  offer  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  an  advertiser  in  solicitation  of 
an  account.  The  agency  is  not  a  banker 
and  cannot  afford  to  be.  Any  consider¬ 
able  extra  credit  service  would  endanger 
the  .solvency  of  agencies,  and  of  course 
add  to  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  offer  of  cut  rates  is  pretty  much 
an  evil  of  the  past.  It  is  so  obviously 
uneconomic  that  both  agents  and  adver¬ 
tisers  pass  it  up.  It  is  not  only  poor 
business,  it  is  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  publisher,  whose  rates  arc  being 
violated  and  whose  agency  commission  is 
being  diverted  from  its  proper  use. 
Splitting  commissions  is  a  dishonorable 
practice,  outlawed  in  other  lines  of 
business— and  sometimes  illegal.  It  has 
no  place  in  advertising. 

The  most  difficult  form  of  undesirable 
competition  in  our  business  is  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  speculative  copy  and  plans. 


It  is  practiced  more  or  less  by  a^'  nts 
who  would  scorn  to  engage  in  inferior 
comi^tition.  They  do  not  regard  it  u 
inferior.  And  still  there  is  no  n.ore 
harmful  or  wasteful  practice.  It  cheap¬ 
ens  the  only  prodtict  we  have  to  sefl. 
Ideas  are  offered  for  nothing.  It  stems 
to  me  advertisers  could  render  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  a  distinct  servkf.  by 
not  being  hospitable  to  such  practice.  It 
seldom  comes  from  agencies  doing  a 
good  business  and  rendering  a  fine  ser¬ 
vice.  There  is  something  inferior  ationt 
a  speculating  agency.  The  cost  is  a 
menace  to  agency  profit.  In  former  days 
such  waste  was  a  menace  to  agency 
credit.  Sometimes  a  dozen  agents  would 
submit  plans  and  ideas  for  a  single  ac¬ 
count,  and,  of  course,  only  one  could  get 
it,  and  sometimes  nobody  got  it.  That 
cost  was  largely  a  loss  to  the  advertiser; 
it  was  diverted  from  the  funds  available 
for  normal  agency  service  and  to  that 
extent  deprived  the  advertiser  of  his  due. 

There  >s  a  less  reprehensible  form  of 
this  practice  which  some  good  agents  feel 
is  right,  and  that  is  submitting  ideas 
when  invited  to  do  so,  and  for  adequate 
pay.  That  is  at  least  debatabde.  We 
cannot  condemn  a  business  transaction 
which  involves  honest  service  for  ade¬ 
quate  pay.  But  of  what  real  value  is  it 
to  the  advertiser?  Does  it  pay  him  to 
pay  adequately  for  new  ideas,  whether 
he  adopts  them  or  not?  Supposing  they 
seem  new  and  interesting,  how  sound  are 
they,  coming  from  a  source  more  or  less 
unfamiliar  with  your  affairs?  It  would 
take  many  months  and  a  large  outlay  to 
enable  a  new  agency  to  get  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  old. 

The  Four  A  attitude  in  this  matter  is 
that  we  cannot  condemn  an  honest  and 
decent  transaction,  invited  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  paid  for  by  him.  But  we 
do  all  we  can  to  discourage  it,  in  the 
interest  of  good  advertising. 

I  believe  advertising  service  is  not 
sufficiently  bought  by  the  advertiser  |  too 
often  it  is  sold.  He  does  not  actively 
look  for  what  he  needs;  he  exposes  him¬ 
self  to  solicitation.  Agency  solkitation 
is  vastly  better  than  it  used  to  be;  but 
it  is  still  too  aggressive.  There  would  be 
less  of  it  if  advertisers  were  less  hospit¬ 
able  to  such  effort.  Other  professions 
are  more  conservative. 

How  to  select  and  use  an  advertisinf 
agent  is  a  large  question,  which  might 
involve  some  difference  of  opinion,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  advertisers,  but  of 
agents  as  well. 

Agency  service  has  improved  very 
much,  as  you  know.  There  are  many 
good  agencies.  Some  are  outside  of  the 
Four  A  membership,  but  most  of  then 
are  within.  We  have  140  members  and 
handle  perhaps  75  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  national  business.  The  other 
600  ageiKies  recognized  by  publishers 
handle  the  balance.  That  makes  a  good 
showing  for  us  in  tonnage ;  not  so  good 
in  numbers.  We  cannot  do  much  atwot 
it.  Of  all  the  recognized  agencies  out¬ 
side  of  our  group,  there  are  probably 
less  than  30  which  could  qualify  for 
membership.  The  rest  lack  experiirnce, 
or  facilities,  or  character;  or  they  are 
inadequately  financed. 

If  1  were  an  advertiser  and  lo<kii< 
for  agency  service,  I  would  employ  an 
agency  in  much  the  same  way  I  would 
employ  a  lawyer.  Not  try  to  see  all  the 
lawyers  available.  Concentrate  on  a  few. 
Ask  my  advertising  friends  about  'hat 
agency  relations.  See  a  few  ageocics, 
both  large  and  small,  who  had  w  irtb- 
while  clients  and  a  record  of  cred  ’abk 
work.  Then  get  acquainted  with  the 
important  personnel ;  sense  for  n  yseU 
what  kind  of  people  they  are-  ho* 
sound,  how  unpretentious. 

1  would  avoid  the  cocluure  ant  tiw 
boastful  as  the  plague,  wnateva  ncrit 
they  had.  I  would  size  up  tempera  lent 
That  means  a  good  deal  iif  gettftfg  loaf 
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that’  can  \eep 
tepivith  evenly 

change  in  your  plant 


Nearly  all  plants,  at  times, 
have  these  conditions  to 
meet: 

A  change  in  production 
methods;  the  introduction  of 
a  new  product;  the  need  for 
greater  production  facilities. 

Not  only  are  these  problems 
most  easily  met  when  the 
fuel  employed  is  gas,  but, 
with  gas,  they  can  invaria¬ 
bly  be  met  in  the  way  that 
insures  utmost  operating 
efficiency. 

Rearranging  or  extending 
heating  facUities,  when  gas 


Ton  can  do 
it  better 
with  GAS 


is  employed,  often  involves 
nothing  more  than  the  re¬ 
arranging  or  extending  of 
gas  piping. 

Gas  service  can  be  readily 
taken  to  parts  of  the  plant 
where  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  apply 
other  forms  of  heat. 

The  availability  of  gas  to  all 
parts  of  the  plant  is  but  one  of 
many  advantages  inherent  in 
this  superior  fueL  Your  local  gas 
company  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
of  all  these  advantages  and  what 
they  will  mean  to  your  plant. 
Telephone  or  write  them  today. 


For  free  copy  of  book,  **lndustrial  Qas  Heat**,  address 


American  Gas  Association 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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GABRIEL  TRANSFERS  TO 
N.  Y.  AMERICAN 

Dramatic  Critic  !•  Saec««4«d  Ob  Sbb 
by  Richard  Lochridya,  Raportar 
Ha*  Thraa  Yaar  Contract  With 

Haarst 


Gilbert  W.  Gabrid,  for  the  past 
years  dramatic  critic  of  the  Sun,  this 
week  signed  a  three-year  contract  with 


Ricbau)  Lockmdc*  <7il*«*t  G*ntiL 


tlie  New  York  American,  for  which  he 
will  start  reviewing  plays  Nov.  5.  The 
contract  is  said  to  guarantee  Mr.  Gabriel 
$20,000  a  year  for  the  three  year*. 

Mr.  Gabriel  has  been  succeeded  on  the 
Sun  by  Richard  Lockridge,  a  reporter. 
During  the  past  six  years  he  has  been  on 
the  Sun,  Mr.  Lockridge  has  covered 
every  imporunt  story,  including  the  Hall- 
Mills  case,  tlie  Snjder  trial,  and  the 
Queens  sewer  graft  trial  just  concluded. 
I'rank  O’Brien,  editor,  included  Mr. 
Lockridge’*  story  on  the  flight  of  Lind¬ 
bergh  in  the  new  edition  of  “The  Story 
of  tlie  Sun,”  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  good  reporting. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  l^kridgc  be¬ 
gan  to  write  dramatic  reviews  for  the 
Sun  and  has  also  reviewed  books  for  the 
paper’s  literary  pages.  Before  he  came 
to  New  York  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City  JovmcU, 
and  Kansas  City  Kansan.  He  is  a  native 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Mr.  (iabriel  was  graduated  from  Wil¬ 
liams  in  1912.  On  New  .York  papers 
since  he  has  served  at  various  times  as 
literary  editor,  music  critic  and  drana 
reviewer.  He  was  for  nine  years  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Sdn,  then  was 
made  dramatic  critic  of  the  Telegram, 
then  also  owned  by  Frank  A.  Munsey. 
lie  is  author  of  a  number  of  books.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  faculty  of  New  York 
University  as  professor  of  drama  and 
dramatic  criticism. 


HEARST  GUEST  OF  HONOR 

William  Randolph  Hearst  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  recently 
by  M.  C.  Meigs,  vice-president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald^  and 
Examiner,  and  Hays  McFarland,  assisttnt 
publisher  and  advertising  director,  at  the 
Palmer  House  in  Chicago.  Members  of 
the  display  advertising  staff  and  classified 
advertising  executives  v/ere  guests  at  the 
luncheon.  At  the  speakers’  table  were 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers;  Roy  D.  Keehn, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Publishing  and 
Printing  Company,  Mr.  Hearst,  Mr. 
Meigs  and  Mr.  McFarland.  About  100 
were  present  at  the  luncheon. 


BUYS  TWO  WEEKLIES 

*  The  West  Point  (Miss.)  Leader  and 
the  West  Point  Times-Herald  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  L.  T.  (Carlisle,  and  Arthur 
Wimmell,  Oct.  19,  by  Edgar  G.  Harris, 
former  owner  of  the  Blythevil'e  (Ark.) 
Courier-News.  The  two  weeklies  will  be 
merged  and  published  as  a  semi- weekly. 
Mr.  Carlisle,  publisher  of  the  Leader,  is 
91  ^ears  old,  and  will  retire  from  active 
business.  Mr.  Wimmell,  publisher  of  the 
Times-Herald.  has  not  yet  made  plans 
for  his  future  activity.  The  new  pro¬ 
prietor  has  installed  a  (joss  perfecting 
press. 


*ubli$he.r  and  The  Fou 

WHEN  HARVARD  NEEDED  PARSON 

The  editors  of  the  Dartmouth,  the 
Dartmouth  (College  daily  paper,  defeated 
the  editors  of  the  Harxnsrd  Crimson  in 
touch  football  on  Soldiers’  Field.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  last  Friday,  the  score  being  12 
to  0.  The  Harvard  men  blame  their 
defeat  on  the  absence  of  Geoffrey 
Parsons,  son  of  the  editorial  writer  of 
the  New  York  Herald  TrUtune,  who 
last  year  scored  three  touchdowns  against 
the  Dartmouth  scribes.  Parsons,  who 
is  at  present  on  crutches,  was  able  to 
attend  the  game. 

MECHANICAL  CODE 
BOOK  IS  PLANNED 


Joint  Committao  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
A.  A.  A.  A.  Meat*  and  Agraa*  to 
Establish  Standard  Mackani- 
cal  SpaciCication* 


An  agreement  to  establish  standard 
mechanical  specifications  for  advertising 
copy  prepared  for  newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tion  was  reached  this  week  at  a  meeting 
of  the  joint  mechanical  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociatirm  and  the  .American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  held  Oct  31  at 
the  latter  association’s  headquarters 
othce  in  New  York.  The  specincations 
when  gathered  and  standardized  will,  it 
is  planned,  be  put  in  the  form  of  a 
mechanical  crxle  book  to  which  agencies 
and  newspaper  publishers  might  refer  in 
settling  any  dispute  as  to  the  printing 
of  advertisements. 

The  meeting  was  described  as  very 
satisfactory  by  W.  E.  Wines,  director 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment.  He  said  the  chief  object  was  to 
establish  closer  relations  birtween  the 
mechanical  men  on  newspapers  and  the 
production  managers  of  advertising 
agencies.  Hitherto,  the  only  contact 
between  agents  and  newspapers  has  been 
on  the  selling  end, 

Mr.  Wines  is  sending  a  questionnaire 
to  A.  N.  P.  .\.  mcmi»Ts  seeking  in¬ 
formation  on  mechanical  requirements 
and  preferences.  He  is  also  asking 
newspapers  to  furnish  him  with  figures 
on  loss  of  revenue  due  to  re-run  allow¬ 
ances,  and  to  state  whether  the  re-runs 
were  the  fault  of  the  papers  themselves 
or  of  the  agency. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  one  newspaper 
complaint  was  that  frequently  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  margin  on  a  mat.  On 
other  occasions  proofs  and  printing  ma¬ 
terial  do  not  agree.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
investigation  will  determine  the  most 
satisfactory  kind  of  mat  and  electro  for 
newspaper  reproduction. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  IS,  during  the  annual  convention 
of  A.  A.  A.  A.,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fall  convention  of  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Representing  A.  N.  P.  A.  at  this 
week’s  meeting  were;  Mr.  Wines;  F,  F. 
Keefe,  Newburg  News;  G.  M.  Rogers, 
general  manager,  and  L.  C.  Michaels, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  E.  W.  Greene, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Leon  de 
Zeze,  assistant  mechanical  sujierintendent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle ;  George  M. 
Stone,  New  York  World;  John  W. 
Rosenbach,  Buffalo  News;  A.  H.  Burns, 
Neio  York  Herald  Tribune  and  D. 
O’Neill.  New  i'ork  .^un. 

Representing  the  A.  A.  .\.  .\.  were: 
Joseph  M.  Farrell,  Blackman  Company; 
T.  H.  Shanley,  Federal  Advertising 

g  e  n  c  y ;  William  Reydel,  Newell- 
Emmett  Co. ;  C.  B.  Carr,  Calkins  & 
Holden  and  (Seorge  W.  Speyer,  Chicago 
office  of  -J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


NOW  TW1CE-A-WEEK 

The  Howard  News,  a  neighborhood 
pai^r  serving  the  north  shore  district  in 
Chicago,  has  started  publishing  twice  a 
week,  instead  of  weekly.  It  now  appears 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

FENWICK  BUYS  DAILY 

A.  R.  Fenwick,  editor  of  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  News,  has  purchased  that  paper 
from  the  stockholders  of  the  Everett 
News  Printing  Company. 


’•tfc  Estate  for  Novemb 

RAISING  COTTON  FUND 

The  Cotton  Textile  Institute  is  raising 
a  fund  among  the  fine  goods  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  country  to  wage  a  national 
advertising  campaign  to  educate  the 
public  to  demand  combed  cotton  goods  in 
preference  to  carded  cottons  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  far  superior  for 
both  style  and  wear  and  that  they  also 
have  many  qualities  which  make  them 
even  better  than  silk.  A  large  number  of 
manufactures  have  already  agreed  to 
subscribe  to  the  fund. 


ASKS  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  SALE 

Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson,  a  Buffalo 
department  store,  was  requested  this  week 
by  the  Buffalo  Better  Business  Bureau  to 
discontinue  its  annual  "half-price  sale,” 
because  the  advertising  of  this  sale,  the 
bureau  claims,  is  misleading  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Half-price  figures  quoted  in  some 
instances,  the  bureau  states,  have  been 
inaccurate.  An  earlier  recommendation 
of  the  bureau  that  the  sale  be  discon¬ 
tinued  this  fall  was  igpiored  by  Robert 
B.  Adams,  president  of  the  store. 


DEMONSTRATES  COAL  USES 

The  Pittslntrgh  Press  utilized  aie  of 
the  large  show  windows  in  its  Fifth 
Avenue  office  to  display  the  various 
kinds  of  coal  sold  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  Piles  of  coal  and  coke  neatly 
arranged  on  a  floor  space  of  white  were 
designated  by  small  cards.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  was  a  large  placard  with  a  list 
of  names  of  coal  merchants  who  use  the 
Press  advertising  columns. 


BENSON  SEES  END  OF 
PREDATORY  BUSINESS 


(Continued  from  page  52) 


together.  Some  very  gifted  advertising 
men  are  a  net  liability — they  make  so 
much  trouble.  I  would  make  sure  that 
my  account  was  really  wanted  by  the 
agency,  and  profitable  to  it.  I  would 
look  in  it  for  a  man  personally  equipped 
to  do  my  job,  whether  he  was  the 
head  of  a  small  agency  or  an  important 
man  in  the  large  one.  Make  sure  that  he 
had  experience,  initiative,  and  imagina¬ 
tion  fitted  to  my  need.  Then  1  would 
see  to  it  that  he  was  really  available. 

It  is  important  to  know  about  cop>’ 
talent.  Getting  a  good  copy  man  is  not 
enough.  There  arc  two  kinds,  besides 
all  the  other  kinds — the  showman  type, 
so  necessary  in  the  promotion  of  products 
of  wide  use  and  small  cost,  articles 
whose  purchase  is  influenced  by  fancy 
rather  than  merit.  That  kind  of  copy 
mind  is  dramatic,  knows  how  to  run  a 
vaudeville  show,  can  keep  a  product  pop¬ 
ping  in  the  popular  mind.  The  other 
kind  is  fact-finding,  analytical,  and  logi¬ 
cal  ;  pre.sents  a  prodiKt  on  its  merit, 
soberly  and  soundly — the  kind  of  pres¬ 
entation  needed  in  selling  bonds  or 
motor  trucks.  Both  types  arc  needed  in 
advertising,  and  cither  is  likely  to  be  a 
failure  on  the  wrong  j(A. 

I  believe  more  em^asis  should  be  laid 
upon  the  media  man.  He  has  been  more 
or  less  forgotten  in  the  vogue  of  copy 
writers,  research  men  and  art  editors. 
Even  in  these  days  of  A.  B.  C.  reports 
and  available  analyses,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
knowledge  and  judgment  to  be  a  good 
buyer  of  publications.  He  ought  to  have 
advertising  sense,  know  the  meaning  of 
campaigns,  copy  appeal,  markets,  client 
problems,  understand  trading  areas  and 
how  to  relate  them  to  circulation;  it  is  a 
big  job,  when  done  right. 

Financial  soundness  is  another  asset 
to  make  sure  of ;  the  outfit  which  lacks 
capital  or  net  incon^  is  going  to  be 
handicapped  in  providing  service;  it  may 
even  fail  to  pay  the  publisher  for  your 
advertising  and  thus  expose  you  to  lia¬ 
bility. 

\\^y  does  one  advertiser  get  excellent 
service  and  another  poor  service  from 
the  same  agency?  There  may  be  several 
reasons,  but  I  believe  the  chief  one  lies 
in  the  advertiser  himself — the  way  he 
handles  the  agent.  The  relationship  is 
a  good  deal  like  that  existing  between  a 
horse  and  its  jockey.  The  latter  can 
win  or  lose  the  race.  So  much  depends 
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upon  the  way  he  guides,  encourages  tnd 
disdpTines  the  brute.  Even  a  horse  can 
sense  the  spirit  of  its  rider.  An  a<.  er- 
tising  agency  is  human;  it  has  sens  >ili- 
ties<  Its  qualities  of  service  depend  pan 
its  spirit,  how  it  feels ;  tn>on  its  cou;  ige, 
initiative,  interest,  enthusiasm.  Vnd 
these  can  be  imparted  by  the  adver'  ser, 
or  inspired  by  him.  They  can  als‘  be 
suppressed. 

Letting  a  creative  mind  have  its  )wn 
way,  of  course  within  the  limits  of  1  ing 
safe  and  effective,  is  much  more  produc¬ 
tive  of  results  than  imposing  your  iwn 
preference,  which  may  be  no  better.  As 
Mr.  Calkins  points  out,  one  of  the  d  ad- 
liest  handicaps  to  good  co{^  is  the  mul¬ 
tiple  hand  of  the  advmiser — with  its 
conflicting  and  restricting  ideas.  Too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  Too  many 
okays  deaden  initiative,  especially  when 
they  come  from  the  treasurer  or  the 
law  department  of  a  client’s  staff. 

Take  the  agency  iirto  your  confid<  noe. 
Let  it  know  what  it  should  know  atxiat 
your  business.  Help  your  agent  niake 
the  right  contacts  higher  up  and  in  the 
field.  The  readier  his  access  to  your 
people,  the  better  he  can  serve  you.  Be 
frank  with  him.  Don’t  hesitate  to  tell 
him  where  he  falls  down;  and  then  help 
him  get  up.  One  of  the  most  unsettling 
things  an  advertiser  can  do  to  his  agent 
is  to  carry  on  secret  negotiations  with 
another.  That  should  always  be  avoided. 

By  all  means  keep  your  agency,  if  it 
deserves  to  be  kept.  The  longer  it  serves 
you  the  more  it  knows  about  your  busi¬ 
ness. 

There  is  some  injustice  done  to  agents 
when  severing  relations.  (3ases  come  to 
my  attention  where  the  agent  is  removed, 
sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign 
which  he  has  designed  and  is  carrying 
out.  That  raises  difficult  questions  as  to 
compensation  for  his  work.  He  loses  i 
part  of  his  commissions.  Preparatory 
work  he  has  done  should  be  paid  for, 
even  if  not  used.  It  is  his  investment  in 
the  account.  It  is  unfair  to  hand  the 
new  agent  the  old  one’s  current  ideas 
without  compensation. 

Much  can  be  done  by  advertisers  to 
save  agency  time  and  effort.  Prompt 
okay  of  copy,  for  instance.  That  saves 
waiting  forces  and  subsequent  overtime 
in  trying  to  meet  closing  dates.  Usii< 
subordinates  for  subordinate  work  is 
another  economy  for  the  agent.  Often 
an  advertiser  will  call  up  a  head  of  the 
agency  for  some  routine  or  trivial  job 
take  up  his  time  on  something  which  an 
assistant  could  better  handle. 

The  advertising  agency  is  a  business 
institution.  It  must  make  a  profit  to 
survive;  it  must  make  a  good  profit  to 
finance  the  high  cost  of  modern  service 
Its  gross  income  is  limited  to  15  per 
cent.  Its  costs  are  mounting  all  the  time 
If  it  were  not  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
appropriation  units,  all  profit  would  dis¬ 
appear.  As  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Four  A’s,  I  have  made 
some  study  of  agency  costs,  and  they 
leave  a  scant  three  pw  cent  net.  On  M 
appropriation  of  $^,000,  this  would 
figure  $6,000 — a  very  moderate  return 
for  a  year’s  work.  It  is  insufficient  to 
pay  for  the  financial  risks  involved. 
Something  should  be  done  to  define  and 
standardize  agency  service,  so  that  it 
may  1^  protected  against  those  who 
abuse  iyi  and  for  those  who  use  it. 

An  advertiser  should  not  ask  his  agent 
to  wri|c  insincere  copy ;  that  weakeM 
public  confidence  in  all  advertising.  He 
should  discourage  such  a  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  agent.  He  should  not  ask 
him  to  put  a  halo  around  a  turnip  and 
sell  it  for  a  rose. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  the  adver¬ 
tiser  would  spend  a  fraction  of  the  cod 
of  such  a  campaign  on  honest-to  God 
efforts  in  his  laboratory  to  improvi  the 
product,  make  it  unique,  or  lower  ib 
cost.  Then  there  would  be  a  real  toty 
to  tell,  of  service  to  the  consumer 

Don’t  ask  the  agent  to  put  over  any¬ 
thing  on  the  publisher,  whether  it  b  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  for  extra  k  vice 
undesirable  free  publicity,  or  copy  a 
which  misleads.  That  is  like  killin  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  It  « dhtf 
lowers  the  Rader’s  faith  in  adver' isiig 
and  in  the  medium,  or  it  adds  exces  ivdT 
to  the  publisher’s  cost.  Yon  pay  thd 
cost,  m  the  end. 


/ 
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V/HEN  THE  PUBLISHER  OF  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PUTS  HIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  EDITOR  6?  PUBLISHER’S 


he  makes  a  PERMANENT  tie-up  between  his  news¬ 
paper  and  the  trading  area  which  it  covers. 

For  this  incomparable  Guide  to  daily  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets  is  not  a  pamphlet  which  is  glanced  at,  admired 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  carefully  tucked  away 
in  a  file  that  seldom  sees  a  resurrection  morn. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  BOOK — a  reference  book 
— a  service — which  the  campaign  planners  and  space 
buyers  of  every  Advertising  Agency  and  every  national 
advertiser  using  newspaper  linage  of  any  consequence 
in  the  country  keep  by  them  on  their  desks,  for  con¬ 
stant  use,  day  in  and  day  out,  all  through  the  year — 
until  the  next  Guide  comes  out. 

Ask  any  of  them  where  they  keep  their  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher* s  Market  Guide,  and  to  what  splendid  uses  they 
put  it. 
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ask  yourself  if  this  is  not  a  tie-up  between  your 
paper  and  your  paper  s  market  that  is  going 
to  help  you  tremendously  in  building  up  your 
national  linage  to  the  figures  you  are  most 
ambitious  to  show. 

Have  you  made  your  reservation  yet?  The 
time  is  growing  short — a  week  or  so  more,  and 
then  it  will  be  too  late. 
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weakens 


untons  in  the  printing  industry  are  so  the  forty-foor-bour  scale  for  the  f  >rtjf. 
nuich  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  American  hour  we^  and  the  coat  of  buikUn^ 
Federation  of  Labor  that  the  President  go  up  accordingly.  Rents  will  neces  arfly 
of  the  International  Photo-Engravers’  be  advanced,  to  that  all  workers  w  11  be 
Union  hat  been  made  Vice-president  of  taxed  to  take  care  of  the  onempIo>cd  ia 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  will  probably  be  the  building  lines.  Secretary  of  labw 
its  president  some  day.  And  it  was  the  Davis  has  just  taken  up  for  consktc!  atioa 
far-sighted  president  of  the  International  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  Septe  nber 
Typographical  Union,  lames  M.  Lynch,  1927)  the  displacement  of  labor  by  tn- 
who,  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  chin^,  and  asks  what  is  to  become  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  IMS,  secured  the  the  workers  thus  displaced.  Thii,  he 
adoption  of  a  resolution  which,  while  it  declares,  is  a  social  and  a  business  ^irob* 
asserted  that  “the  best  interest  of  wage  lem,  for  an  unemployed  worker  ceases 
earners  as  well  as  the  whole  social  group  to  be  a  consumer.  That  is  true  in  part 
are  served  by  increasing  production  in  only— he  may  become  a  smaller  consumer, 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,’’  tacked  on  an  but  he  cannot  be  wiped  out  entirely  un- 
amendment  calling  for  "a  continuing  re-  less  he  dies— because  even  if  he  lives  on 
duction  in  the  number  of  hours  making  doles  or  public  charity,  he  is  still  a  con- 
up  the  working  day.’’  sumer.  The  SecreUry  urges  that  whik 

Labor’s  last  ditch  proposal,  then,  for  fbere  must  be  no  limitation  upon  mechas- 

stabilizing  wages  is  first  by  cutting  out  ‘cal  improvements,  provision  must 

waste,  and  second,  by  preventing  unem-  made  to  avoid  extended  idleness  on  tbs 
ployment;  and  they  would  prevent  un-  part  of  workers  superseded  by  machia- 

_ _  _ _ L..  ~~J-  .He  does  not,  however,  indicate  how 

means  to  buy  by  keeping  up  the  present  this  is  to  be  done.  The  general  ^las 

wage  levels  and  at  the  same  time  short-  niust,  thor  -*- 
ening  the  work  day.  This  would  pro.  1.1,.  ' 

a  short  day  tor  more  men  and  more  !«*»  work 
leisure  within  which  to  buy  things,  so 
demand  would  be  maintained.  ' 

— the  same  wages  for  less  hours  would  investors  in  the  defunct  establishmentt 
mean  increased  cost  per  unit  of  output, 

and  this  increased  cost  would  automatic-  ,  _ ,,, _ ^ 

However,  although  It  is  not  rcasoiuible  to  think  that  lato 

"of  direct  and  necessary  relation  between  the  of  things,"or  will  do  so  at  ail,~excm 
cost  of  the  output  of  newspaper  plants  under  compulsion.  This  compulsion 
and  the  selling  price  of  the  product  (the  be  the  pressure  due  to  unemploymest 
finished  newspaper),  the  shortening  of  Immediately  after  the  business  collapse 
the  work  day  in  the  newspaper  industry  of  1922  labor  leaders  promptly  declard 
■would,  indeed,  keep  more  newspaper  work-  that  there  must  be  no  wage  reductioo^ 
ers  employed,  but  the  nick  in  the  circle  in  and  that  they  would  bitterly  resist  evety 
this  case — the  increase  in  operating  ex-  effort  to  cut  wage  scales.  Business,  cast- 
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Article  XXIX  of  a  Series— The  Tired  Newspaper  C 


By  MAJOR  J.  LOWENSTEIN 
Saervtary  St.  Louis  Nowspapor  Publiabors’  Aasociatiou 

(O-pyrialit  1928  by  Epitos  S  Publishbi) 


'T'HE  world  marvels  at  the  phenomenal  Now  labor  in  the  printing  trades  is 
prosperity  of  America  in  rec^  peculiarly  situated,  especially  the  part  of 
years  and  sends  delegations  here  to  in-  it  employed  on  newspapers.  The  print- 
vestigate  it,  to  dissect  its  elements  and  ing  crafts  in  the  commercial  shops  arc 
to  find  out  its  causes.  Europe  has  been  more  immediately  responsive  to  changes 
utterly  unable  to  understand  how  indus-  in  business  conditions  than  those  work- 
try  in  the  United  States  can  pay  top-  ing  on  newspapers,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
notch  wages  to  workers  and  yet  sell  its  there  can  be  no  wide  difference  in  the 
products  at  reduced  prices.  The  whole  terms  of  employment  of  the  two  branches, 
theory  of  mass  production  and  intensive  since  men  pass  easily  from  one  to  the 
cflFort  by  operators  on  high-powered  ma-  other.  But,  while  costs  per  unit  can  L, 

chines  has  so  revolutionized  manufactur-  reduced  in  the  commercial  shops  by  mass  -  -  ..  . 

ing  methods  and  changed  the  relation  of  production,  the  same  thing  is  not  true  of  thf« 

total  output  and  unit  production  cost  to  newspapers.  Intensive  work  in  the  com-  "  ””  ” 

overhead  that  manufacturers  who  still  posing  room,  the  stereotype  room  and  the 
work  along  old  lines  find  themselves  press  room  affects  circ^ation  only  to  a 
hopelessly  outstripped  and  must  either  limited  degree,  and  as  the  finished  prod- 
conform  to  the  new  processes  or  go  out  uct  of  the  newspaper  worker  is  the  com- 
of  business.  Hence  the  eagerness  to  find  plete  new^per  itself,  the  speed  with 
out  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things,  which  that  complete  newsfnper  is  pro- 
and  hence  the  foreign  delegations,  llie  duced  will  have  no  very  stimulating  ef- 
feature  that  is  most  puzzling  to  the  in-  feet  on  the  demand  for  it.  The  function 
vestigators  is  the  high  average  of  the  of  a  newspaper  being  primarily  to  print 
w^e  scales  in  the  United  States,  main-  news,  it  is  clear  that  the  workers  can  do 
tained  in  the  face  of  the  sharpest  kind  nothing  to  hasten  the  news  that  the  news- 
of  a  world  comprtition  that  still  uses  paper  needs  to  make  it  salable.  Cl 
cheap  and  undcipaid  labor.  course,  fast  work  can  get  the  newspaper 

Amrican  labor  is  keenly  aware  of  the  on  the  streets  quicker  or  can  let  the 
fact  that  it  is  enjoying  a  period  of  un-  newspaper  keep  its  news  colutnns  open 
precedented  prosperity,  and  is  so  well  longer  and  later  and  thus  print  more 
convinced  of  it  that  it  is  anxiously  lo<^-  news  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  but 
ing  into  the  permanency  of  this  most  de-  this  is  an  item  of  minor  importance, 
sirable  condition.  It  knows  that  the  especially  for  morning  newspapers.  In 
whole  fabric  of  its  well-being  is  de-  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  for  a 

pendent  on  the  ability  of  industry  to  keep  newspaper  to  reduce  its  selling  price  to  newspaper  publisher  to  the 

on  going  at  the  present  rate,  and  that  the  public  by  high-speed  production,  pnblic,  either  in  me  shape  of  increased 
if  there  is  any  let-up  labor  will  feel  it  since  in  most  instances  the  cost  per  unit  copy  o*  *nc  newspaper,  or,  more 

first.  The  machine  has  been  speeded  up,  is  greater  than  the  wholesale  selling  probably,  by  an  advance  in  advertising 
it  is  high-geared  and  ably  manned  and  price,  and  the  finished  newspaper  in  this  rases  by  the  un¬ 

is  turning  out  an  enormous  volume  of  all  country  may  almost  be  called  a  by-  f’roely  demiM  of  the  tired  and  exhausted 
sorts  of  things.  And  there  is  at  hand  a  product  of  the  industry.  The  same  thing  Koose  th^  has  been  trying  to  lay  too 
consuming  public  able  to  buy  and  pay  for  is  not  true  of  other  countries,  but  we  tttany  golden  eggs, 
all  the  things  tlms  made,  and  everything  are  considering  conditions  In  the  United  The  building  trades  in  some  cities  havq 
is  lovely,  but— and  this  makes  labor  Sutes.  already  adopted  the  five-day  week,  with- 

shiver — what  if  the  demand  falls  off?  Newspaper  labor,  speaking  now  of  or-  out  objection  on  the  part  of  contractors. 
Suppose  for  some  reason  or  other  people  ganized  labor,  is  so  inextricably  bound  architects  and  builders,  because  the  four- 
are  no  longer  aUe  to  buy  automobiles  or  up  with  organized  labor  in  general  that  hour  day  on  Saturday  was  unsatisfactory 
silk  hose  or  fine  clothing,  or  to  build  the  problems  of  the  newspaper  workers  and  expensive.  Though  the  workers  have 
houses,  how  ran  these  high-powered  ma-  cannot  well  be  considered  except  in  con-  thereby  voluntarily  accepted  a  reduction 
chines  be  kept  going,  ai^  how  can  the  nection  with  those  of  organized  labor  in  in  pay,  it  may  be  t^en  for  granted  that 
high-priced  labor  ofKrating  them  be  kept  general.  .  •  •  ••  ^  ••  l  j  ^ 

employed?  What  if  the  output  is  left 
unsold  and  undigested  on  the  factory 
floors  or  in  warehouses,  with  the  banks 
shutting  off  credit  to  the  manufacturers 
who  cannot  sell  the  things  they  make? 

The  wise  heads  in  charge  of  labor’s 
affairs  are  far-sighted  and  forward  look¬ 
ing.  They  know  that  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  present  wage  levels  there  must 
be  first  of  all  no  leaks,  so  they  are  earn¬ 
estly  devotit^  themselves  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  eliminating  waste.  'Fhey  know 
that  consumption  must  be  maintained  and 
that  therefore  there  must  be  no  unem¬ 
ployment  of  the  people  who  consume ; 
that  is,  the  great  body  of  laborers;  so 
bow  to  avoid  unemployment  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  urgent  problem  to  be  solved.  Con¬ 
sumption,  it  is  true,  can  be  stimulated 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  'The  producers  of 
articles  of  food  can  urge  people  to  “eat 


'ovide  mentioned — the  same  money  per  man  for 
less  work  per  man.  If  insolvency  foi- 
.,  lows,  then  the  surviving  concerns  mutt 

_  _  „  _  This  f*lt«  “P  tl»e  labor  slack.  Of  count, 

beautiful  circle  is  nicked  in  just  one  place  everybody  will^then  be  happy,  exrapt  the 

Having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  pros- 
penty  and  the  joys  of  a  high  wage  scak, 

as  has  already  been  shown,  there  is  no  will  willingly  go  back  to  the  old'  order 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  SCRIBES  ON  U.  S. 
GOODWILL  TOUR 


were  raised.  This  very  happy  result  s 
in  full  force  at  this  time,  and  until  piw 
duction  exceeds  absorption  or  until  db 
aster  overtakes  some  considerable  part  if 
the  body  politic  (the  agriculturists,  hr 
instance)  things  will  go  swimmingly. 

But  when  business  drops  off,  or  a  fid- 
fledged  panic  sweeps  over  the  counif* 
the  strain  on  the  wage  scale  will  befk 


period  of  depression  is  prolonged,  b 
the  unions’  and  the  individual’s  pur 
will  be  empty  after  a  time  and  th-n  i 
come  the  demand  for  a  slash  in  t.'ie  p 
It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  h  >w 
^nized  labor  will  act  under  such  cos 
tions.  Will  they  capitulate  or  w  11  d 
continue  a  hopeless  fight  against  the 
evitable  ?  Or  will  there  1»  a  d  adl< 
that  will  paralyze  industry  and  pro« 
indurtrial  warfare?  Pro^bly  a  sati 
solution  will  be  fotmd. 

(Next  week  in  Article  XXX  of  t 
series  Mr.  Lowenstem  wilt 
"Labor's  Share  of  Proimctitm.'f') 


Robert  Talice  and  Carlos  Mnnos,  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  “Critica”  of 
Buenos  Aires,  are  in  the  United  States  on  a  good  will  tour.  HieT  will  motor 
across  the  continent  from  New  York  to  get  a  true  picture  of  this  country  for 
their  South  American  readers.  They  were  photographed  while  in  New  York 

dda  week. 
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More  and  More  Business 

is  the 

N  ew  South’s  Cry 

V 

So  imbued  are  these  Southerners  with  the  spirit  of 
expansion,  so  absorbed  are  they  in  developing  their  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  that  today  the  universal  slogan  over  the 
South  is  MORE  AND  MORE  BUSINESS.  Capital  is 
flowing  freely  into  this  territory.  New  enterprises  are 
being  started  daily,  and  every  resident,  from  the  worker 
to  capitalist,  is  sharing  in  the  New  South’s  progress. 

In  the  last  1 0  years,  the  South  industrially  has 
trebled  its  production  of  manufactured  products.  This 
year  it  is  estimated  that  over  $4,000,000,000  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  will  be  produced.  Today  the  South  leads 
all  sections  of  the  United  States  in  cotton  consuming 
capacity.  Tliere  are  now  over  1 8,000,000  spindles  in 
Southern  mills  that  last  year  consumed  over  5,000,000 
bales  of  cotton,  or  nearly  73%  of  the  country’s  total  con¬ 
sumption.  Tlie  South  today  is  the  country’s  fastest 
growing  market.  Buying  power  is  increasing  daily. 

Therefore,  regardless  of  what  you  make  or. what  you  have 
to  sell,  the  South  is  the  market  you  should  select  and  con¬ 
centrate  upon. 
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Animal  Hoax"  which,  appearing  in  the  •«  “t  btninew  wben  it  is  used  to  ows 
\ew  York  Herald  many  years  ago,  de-  »<*»•“**««• 

scribed  the  general  terror  of  Gothamites  By  way  of  rebuttal  to  a  crit  :iss 

over  the  rumored  escape  of  some  of  the  frequently  made  he  offers: 

most  ferocious  beasts  in  the  Central  Park  1  believe  newsraper  salaries  are  as  hi  b  M 


aiBce,  or  the  aversce  employee  in  any  jtha 
I  a  LMUbT  any  day  after  four  O  clock  business  who  is  making  a  weekly  sala-y  is 
■  ■  - - - -  -J  one  can  find  James  Devlin  in  the  the  year  around.  If  he  do  i.  w 

IN  LEE  city  room  of  the  Detroit  News.  He  is  “  t-l**'  ^  r  *1,  »•  i  •  .  .u. 

hunched  over  a  typewriter  as  he  picks  The  chara  of  the  article  is  that  the 
f  fine  tribute  to  Mr.  Chase  and  then  away  at  a  story  with  the  forefinger  of  d>sc^ion  «  from  the  view  point  of  aa 
;s  up  a  discussion  of  what  the  largest  his  right  hand.  The  wonder  is  how  he  Here  s  what  lU  author  says 

onal  advertisers  spent  in  1927.  All  can  turn  out  so  much  copy  with  one  lone  cows  in  the  pastures 

lugh  his  article  Mr.  Wiseman  simply  finger.  That  is  the  way  that  the  editor  journalism: 
ihasizes  points  made  by  Mr.  Chase,  of  the  Quill  introduces  Mr.  Devlin  who  charged  frequently 

illustrations,  however,  deserve  men-  contributes  to  the  current  issue  of  that  Bur'^all**pjip«rr*roiaf^tove  policies, 
because  they  arc  t^en  from  the  periodical  a  worthwhile  story  entitled  without  a  t^icy  it  like  an  iadivic^l  w>t^ 
icth  Annual  of  Advertising  Art”  “Why  I  Stayed  in  Newspaper  Work.”  »  purpose  in  life.  The  individual  ia  a 
*  •  •  Devlin,  as  he  is  known  on  the  drifter,  and  the  newspaper  ^thm  dn^tt  U  mm 

i£  remark  of  Karl  Bickcl,  president  Detrmt  News,  opens  his  sto^  with  the  ”  wboiauSe  Ioum  has  to  talu  bis  ^i?t^ciieM 
of  the  United  Press  Associations,  that  confession  that  he  still  retains  a  cub’s  to  lunch  and  give  many  of  bis  evenings  to  thek 
°  ^  ^  fflthus^m  and  that  he  does  not  ”ifV‘;irX,e*^f^e“‘‘Hf?am«tr^^^^^^ 

extra,  which  was  never  a  revenue  pro-  nimselt  in  accord  with  carpmg  critics  f^r  the  customer’s  good  will,  which  is  jau 
;r,  and  is  forcing  the  newspapers  to  who  regard  newspaper  work  |n  the  line  another  way  of  saying  he  is  carrying  out  tw 
lish  more  intelligent  and  interpretive  of  an  “underpaid,  unappreciated,  and  policy  of  the  firm. 

>rts  than  ever  before”  draws  forth  a  ambition  destroying  profession."  Rather  In  addition  he  gives  excellent  reastm 

f  comment  in  the  New  Republic  for  amusing  is  his  shot  at  the  by-liners,  why  he  has  kept  out  of  the  publicity 

ober  31.  Its  author  believes  that  Mr.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  thra :  game,  records  how  working  conditioa 

tel,  “one  of  the  most  farseeing  execu-  One  I  have  in  mind  had  a  gaHey  of  by-lines  have  improved  for  the  man  who  works 

5  in  American  newspaper  life,  is  not  »*'en  he  was  assiimed  as  Aurch  reporter  on  on  the  morning  paper  and  tells  some- 

ar  wrong  after  all.”  rtyleT’ifbn  %l*tor  of  trtelig“”s  ^ew“”  thing;  about  his  pipe  dream  of  ^ 

he  editorial  concludes  with  the  ob-  snd  he  insisted  that  they  be  used.  It  was  not  quitting  the  metropolitan  daily.  eta 


at  the  office  were  forgotten.  Shop  talk 
has  no  place  among  friends  who  meet 
for  a  pleasurable  evening. 


William  Allen  White,  of  the  Empom 
(Kan.)  Gasette,  who  contributes  an  in¬ 
troduction,  offers  this  pertinent  observa¬ 
tion: 

This  book  by  George  Mstthews  Adams  is  oaf 
of  the  manifestations  of  that  vital  force  whid 
is  America’s  greatest  treasure.  Our  litcratnlt 
is  full  of  it.  It  inspires  our  best  poetry,  far- 
nishes  the  theme  for  our  greatest  prose  and  k 
the  mainspring  for  our  national  fiction  sad 
yives  our  oratory  its  only  American  charseits 
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comment  is  somewhat  dangerous  became 
of  variation  in  taste.  “Rag-Bag  Mind^ 
has  a  special  appeal  to  members  of  the 
working  press.  A  similar  remark  migb 
be  made  about  "The  Writer  and  ^ 
Hire”  which  tells  how  George  Gissiai 
had  to  live  on  peanuts  to  keep  him  gotm 


while  he  wrote  a  few  short  stories  foe 
the  Chicago  Tribune  from  which  he 
ceived  on  the  average  $10  apiece.  The 
literary  editor  certainly  should  not  skif 
“New  and  Old  Books,”  “People  Are  Uh 
Books,"  and  “On  the  Reading  of  Books.* 

The  talk  that  deserves  to  be  quoted 
in  full — if  space  permitted— is  “PuWk 
Opinion"  which  takes  'its  tejrt  fro* 
Samuel  Butler’s  “Note  Book.”  The  test 
itself  is: 

“The  public  buy*  its  opInioM  as  it  burs  k 


meat  or  takes  Hi  milk  on  the  princii^  that  t 
is  cheaper  to  do  tbis  than  to  keep  a  cpw.  St 


l*  but  tlw  mSk  k  nsore  likdy  to  be  watrrtd.* 

ci7ic-f  r^  Di-kDTVTcnxT>c  '  r  -C  j  In  tWs  talk  Mr.  Adams  quotes  Bfll 

SFIELD  ROBINSON  S  wife  was  pacified.  Martini,  however,  Dgyis  of  the-  New  York  Sun  as  sayiif 
irtian  researches  and  flirta-  gave  out  the  announcement  be  had  been  (hat  Butler’s  b^,  “The  Way  of  Ai 
ride  publicity  by  the  news  pacified  by  Mrs.  Martini,  who,  overcame  Regh,”  is  the  greaW  one  written  in  • 
antidote  for  heavy  political  by  personal  jealousy  of  his  ^irl  friend  hundr^  years— an  observation  wii 
over  big  in  Memidiis,  but  with  the  bi^  cars,  crowned  him  with  a  which  Mr.  Adams  agrees, 
tides  written  by  0don  F.  fire  extinguisher.  Cartoons  showing  the  Reporters  will  find  something  wori 
the  Memphis  Press-Scim-  flirution  and  coronation  were  curkd  while  about  a  nose  for  news  in  “On  f7 
laps  the  first  and  only  at-  with  this  story.  .  Train."  The  financial  editor  in  a  siitrihr 


doctor  and  his  experiment.  by  the  Press- Sdmttar  readers,  if  numer-  tailed  discussion  suggested  in  "Spi'nd  • 
vrote  under  the  name  of  Dr.  ous  telephone  calls  and  letters  of  com-  Little.”  Newspaper  men,  however,  ^hodi 
/hich  he  signs  to  a  daily  col-  mendation  are  a.  means  of  measuring  not  take  this  advise  -  withwt  notiig  tke 
imor.  Dr.  Martini’s  “daily  ad-  average  reader  interest.  Several  stated  exception— “just  so  long  as  you  do  t* 
with  his  wife  and  Oomaruru  they  knew  all  along  that  Dr.  Mansfield  spend  all  that  you  earn.” 
ralleled  those  of  the  so-called  was  talking  through  his  hat,  and  Roark’s  An  appropriate  chat  conclude  t  dt 
jentlst  burlesque  constituted  almost  a  public  volume.  It  is  entitled  “Good  Nigh;” 

-ics  was  started  off  with  art  service  in  that  it  let  readers  know  comments  about  “what  a  sea  of  tears  h**' 
^oark  surrounded  by  a  small  Oomaruru  and  her  flirtations  with  Dr.  wet  pillows  that  have  known  no  hapH 
Diana,  several  coat  hangers,  a  Robinson  were  not  to  be  taken  too  kiss  or  word  G^  Night."  Beca  ise  • 
guisher,  crystal  set  and  two  seriously.  .  .  more  copy  is  to  follnw  in  ,^e  vojuti  c 
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Br  MARLEN  f»EW 


'T'WO  iaminis  irionccr  American  iicws- 
"*■  papers  this  week  celebrated  interest¬ 
ing  birthdays,  Hartford  Courant  reach¬ 
ing  its  165th  milestone  and  Clnviand 
Press,  a  mere  youngster,  its  50th.  These 
events  associate  themselves  in  my  mind 
because  both  are  old  and  valued  friends, 
imsessed  of  personality  and  character 
like  that  of  men  I  have  known  and  hon¬ 
ored.  During  my  short  and  fevered  hour 
in  newspaper  work  the  Courant  has  often 
cofne  as  a  familiar  and  welcome  visitor, 
clear-eyed,  ruddy-cheeked,  vigorous  in 
action,  speaking  a  familiar  language,  un¬ 
changed  and  unchanging,  yet  bearing  at 
its  masthead  the  astounding  organization 
date,  1764.  The  Qeveland  Press  is  dear 
to  me,  somewhat  as  a  mother  is  dear.  In 
youth  she  cradled  this  unworthy  son.  In 
1894  she  gave  this  writer  $8  and  then 
$10  and  later  $12  every  week  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  wear  and  tear -of  shoe  leather, 
nerve  tissue  and  heart  strings,  mainly  the 
first.  She  received  a  measure  of  ^vo- 
tion,  some  very  terrible  writing  and  a  few- 
crude  drawings.  The  trade  was  greatly 
in  my  favor.  es(>ecially  because  behind  the 
Press  were  K.  W.  Scripps.  K.  F.  Paine, 
Milton  A.  McKae  and  younger  ass<iciates 
who  saw  far  beyond  the  borders  ot  the 
city  and  the  state  and  one  crisp  Fall  day- 
sent  me  out  to  a  life  of  adventure  which 
has  supplied  a  tliousand  satisfactions. 
Even  in  our  day,  when  the  Press  was 
young,  the  staff  served  Scripps  tradi¬ 
tions.  1  do  not  know  who,  this  50th 
birthday,  is  reading  copy,  or  conducting 
the  morning  staff  meeting,  or  covering 
the  West  Side,  city  hall,  courts  or  the 
combination  assignment  of  hotels  and 
schools,  but  whoever  these  men  and  boys 
may  be  I  venture  that  they,  too,  are  con¬ 
scious  of  a  guiding  policy  formed  a  half 
century  ago  and  that  the  stories  they 
write,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
write  them,  go  to  perpetuate  the  E.  W. 
■Scripps’  idea  in  journalism.  Thus  do 
newspapers  take  on  their  peculiar  identi¬ 
ties.  Like  human  beings,  no  two  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  There  is  no  other  Hartford 
OHirant,  iK»r  (leveland  Press.  Each 
new's(kaper  is  an  individual,  no  matter 
■  Itow  men  may  strive  to  standardize 
^oups.  The  reason  individual  cliaracter 
is  built  up,  of  course,  is  that  each  news¬ 
paper  must  reflect  its  own  community. 
Hartft»rd  has  its  character  and  the  C'our- 
ant  is  a  mirror,  held  just  so,  to  retlecl  it. 
Cleveland  is,  in  many  respects,  different 
from  any  other  city  and  the  Press,  while 
conforming  to  a  national  or  group  policy, 
in  its  own  way  reacts  to  these  local  pe¬ 
culiarities.  Other  newspa|>ers  in  Oevc- 
land  mirror  the  community,  but  accor«l- 
ing  to  different  concepts  of  journalism. 
I  like  always  to  think  of  news|>apers  as 
individuals,  which  live  on  and  (mi,  na¬ 
turally  chamging  with  the  times,  but  in 
the  essentials  of  purpose  and  character 
remaining  true  to  original  principles  and 
ideals.  Nothing  is  more  objectionable  to 
me  than  to  see  good,  established  news¬ 
paper  policies,  or  even  features  or  dress, 
junked  for  the  mere  sake  of  junking. 
The  old  is  often  superior  to  the  new  afid 
change  may  only  gratify  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  a  vandal. 


JJARTFOKD  COURANT  is  the  third 
oldest  newspaper  of  continuous  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  United  States.  The  Mary¬ 
land  Gazette  made  its  first  appearance  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1727  and  is  still  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly,  and  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette  dates  from  1756,  and  is  still 
published  as  the  weekly  edition  of  the 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Daily  Herald. 

Hartford  Courant  was  bom  as  a  weekly, 
on  Monday,  October  29,  1764.  The  first 
publisher  was  Thomas  Green  and  with  a 
“shirt-tail  of  type”  and  little  hand-press 


he  published  the  Cofuurcttcut  Courant  at 
the  Heart  &  Crown  Tavern,  near  the  Old 
North  Meeting  House,  on  Main  Street, 
Hartford.  He  came  of  a  family  of  Col¬ 
onial  printers.  Initial  copies  of  his  paper 
gave  only  scant  coverage  of  local  news 
and  the  paper  was  made  up  principally 
from  reprints  of  news  clipped  from 
papers  published  in  Boston  and  New 
York  and  brought  to  Hartford  by  post 
rider.  On  Dec.  31,  1764,  the  post-rider, 
for  unexplained  reasons,  faiM  to  ar¬ 
rive  and  the  Courant  went  to  press  with 
an  announcement  reading  as  follows : 
“.Ki  neither  of  the  Posts  have  arrived  the 
publimtion  of  this  paper  will  be  deferred 
until  tomorrow.”  In  May,  1766,  an  ex¬ 
plosion  wrecked  a  building  in  the  center 
of  Hartford  but  the  editorial  force  of 
the  Courant  did  not  cover  the  news  be¬ 
cause  nobody  on  the  staff  felt  capable 
of  writing  an  appropriate  account. 

•  *  • 

'^HE  first  staff  of  the  Courant  con¬ 
sisted  of  publisher  Green,  Ebenezer 
Watson,  an  assistant  and  George  Good¬ 
win,  an  office  boy.  It  is  pleasureable  to 
record  that  Goodwin,  the  office  boy,  later 
purchased  the  Courant  and  remained 
connected  with  it  until  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1844.  In  1836  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  sold  to  John  L.  Boswell. 
From  1850  to  1890  the  Courant  was 
operated  under  a  half  dozen  proprie¬ 
torships  and  then  came  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  great  triumvirate.  Gen. 
Joseph  R.  Hawley  and  Warner  and 
Charles  Hopkins  Qark.  The  latter  had 
started  as  a  reporter  on  the  paper  in 
1871. 

Mr.  Clark  developed  into  one  of 
the  great  .\merican  newspaper  men. 
George  B.  .\rmstead,  the  present  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Courant.  was  a  le- 
cent  caller  at  Editor  &  Publishkr  office 
and  with  animation  told  of  the  Gark  tra¬ 
ditions,  policies  formed  many  years  ago 
that  are  as  useful  to  the  staff  of  the 
newspaper  day  by  day  as  is  the  type, 
presses,  or  other  physical  properties,  and 
many  times  more  important  to  Courant 
success  because  they  go  to  perpetuate 
its  established  character.  Mr.  Gark 
died  in  1926  and  Henry  H.  Conland, 
succeeded  him  as  president.  The  present 
editor  is  Maurice  S.  Sherman,  former 
editor  of  Springfield  Union,  who.  with 
his  staff,  make  the  Courant  one  of 
the  outstanding  editorial  products  of  the 
country. 

*  *  • 

^ONSIDER  the  world  history,  written 
with  wealth  of  detail,  which  lies  in 
the  files  of  Hartford  Courant.  A  year 
after  the  paper  was  founded  Parliament 
enacted  the  stamp  act  and  six  years  after 
tlie  Courant  began  publication  the  Boston 
massacre  occurred.  The  Boston  tea 
party  was  “thrown”  in  1774  and  the 
deathless  principles  of  the  Republic  were 
formed  in  the  five  succeeding  years.  The' 
Horton  News-Letter,  first  regular  news¬ 
paper  to  be  published  in  America,  was 
thOT  in  the  heyday  of  its  career.  It  per¬ 
ished  a  few  years  after  the  Courant  was 
born.  Thomas  Green’s  contemporaries  in 
ColoniiU  journalism  were  Beniamin 
Frahklin,  James  Franklin,  William  Brad¬ 
ford,  Jeremy  Gridley,  John  Peter  Zen- 
ger,  ^muel  .\dams,  Hugh  Gaine,  Wil¬ 
liam  Goddard.  John  Mein  and  the  hot 
stuff  they  were  handling  concerned  revo¬ 
lution.  the  adventures  of  the  pioneers  into 
the  West,  slavery,  aristocracy,  ruthless 
militarism,  witchwaft,  religious  intoler¬ 
ance,  pestilence,  Indian  savagery,  primi¬ 
tive  communications,  booze,  brigandage, 
ignorance.  The  total,  population  of  all 
the  Colonies  when  the  Courant  was 
started  was  about  three  millions,  five 
hundred  thousand  of  whom  were  negro 
slaves  and  only  one  newspaper  was  pub¬ 


lished  in  the  country  for  every  70,000 
free  men.  Even  to  advance  the  cause 
of  a  revolution  was  serious  business  at 
that  time  because  fully  one-third  of  the 
leading  business  and  professional  men  of 
the  day  were  confirmed  Torie|.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  swung  the  “advertising 
'bluc(geon”  and  snubbed  editors  at  their  ^ 
clubs.  -  - 

Ten  years  after  the  Courant  was  started 
there  were  37  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  published  weekly  or  monthly,  but 
the  first  daily  was  not  established  until 
1784  when  the  .dmerieon  Daily  Adirr- 
tiser  of  Philadelphia,  later  merged  with 
the  North  American,  appeared  as  the 
forerunner  of  our  present  daily  press. 
Hartford  Courant  took  to  the  daily  field 
ill  1837.  V’ive  le  Courant! 

•  *  • 

jTDWARD  W.  SCRIPPS  awl  his 
cousin  John  Scripps  Sweeney  estab¬ 
lished  the  Cleveland  Press  on  November 
3,  1878.  It  is  a  long  cry  from  Colonial 
pioneering  to  this  adventure  in  Ohio  in 
the  mid-Victorian  era.  when  men  were 
struggling  to  make  use  of  the  freedom 
the  fathers  had  bought  with  blood  and 
when  feminine  attire  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  legs.  In  the  retrospect  of  fifty 
years,  however,  the  Geveland  experiment 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  significant  events 
in  newspaper  history.  E.  W.  Scripps  was 
24  years  of  age.  The  investment  called 
for  $10,000.  Mr.  Scripps’  first  salary 
as  editor  was  $12.00  a  week.  The  "big 
idea”  was  to  carry  into  the  then  “West” 
the  principle  that  an  independent  daily 
newspaper  could  be  produced  for  a 
penny,  and  the  original  name  of  the 
paper  was  The  Penny  Press.  Years  be¬ 
fore  Ben  Day  with  New  York  Sun  had 
fought  the  five-cent  “blanket  sheets”  with 
a  paper  selling  at  a  penny.  Five  years  be¬ 
fore  E.  W.  Scripps  founded  the  Geve¬ 
land  Press  his  brother  James  E.  Scripps 
had  established  the  Detroit  News,  the 
idea  being  to  produce  a  small,  condensed 
evening  newspaper  selling  at  two  cents 
a  copy  in  competition  with  the  logey 
broadsides  selling  at  five  cents.  How  E. 
W.  Scripps  and  the  man  whom  he  soon 
appointed  as  his  editorial  sorcessor,  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Paine,  and  the  man  whom  he  made 
his  partner,  Milton  .\.  McRae,  and  their 
younger  associates,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization,  United  Press  Associations, 
NEA  Service,  and  all  the  world-wide 
ramifications  of  those  enterprises,  pro¬ 
foundly  influencing  newspaperdom  and 
the  lives  of  the  people,  is  a  chapter  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  My  thoughts  today  concern 
those  pioneers. 

*  1*  • 

A  NEWSPAPER  man  may  be  par- 
doned  for  an  exhibition  of  feeling 
for  his  first  editor  and  publisher,  kindly 
souls  who  have,  set  his  ieet  on  the  prim¬ 
rose  pathway,  tolerated  his  awkwardness, 
encouraged  his  talents,  rewarded  him  be¬ 
yond  his  deserts.  “Bob”  Paine,  to  this 
day  writing  daily  editorials  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Mr.  McRae,  now  in  retirement,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Scripps  were  thrilling  com¬ 
pany  for  a  youth  wlio  took  his  newsjwpei' 
work  seriously.  Their  policy  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  devi}-take-the-hindmost  truth- 
saying,  was  a  sweet  wine.  They  were 
for  tile  under-dog,  in’ fact  as  well  as  for 
circulation  purposes.  They  were  willing 
to  experiment.  Their  ambition  to  serve 
public  causes  was  boundless.  Martyrdom 
was  not  in  th  scheme,  for  while  the 
newspaper  busin«.  >s  was  based  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  personal  and  financial 
sacrifice  for  the  public  weal,  nevertheless 
it  was  hard  work  and  those  who  did  it 
were  entitled  to  fair  compensation;  the 
newspapers  were  only  counted  successful 
when  able  to  produce  dividends  and  at 
the  same  time  play  the  game  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  So,  these  three  men  during  the 
years  put  into  the  field  a  large  number 
of  newspaper  men  who,  more  or  less  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  character,  developed 
liberal  to  radical  ideas  in  politics  and 
economics  and  also  made  the  darn  thing 
pay.  Most  of  those  who  stayed  with 
Scripps  gained  a  competency,  some  even 
big  fortunes,  and  the  head  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  died  fabulously  rich.  Scripps 
newspapers  were  designed  to  “do  some¬ 
thing,”  not  merely  record  the  available 
news,  entertain  re^rs  with  features  and 


sell  the  advertizing  space.  We  wer  cr*- 
saders,  .if  you  please,  and  some  4  » 
believ^  it.  Scripps  was  such  a  one 
Once  when  I  quit  him,  later  to  r  jon, 
he  referred  to  me  as  “an  unfr  eked 
priest.”  Paine  was  the  greatest  cri .^adn 
of  them  all,  the  most  passionate  lo\  t.-r  of 
truth,  justice  and  hoiibr  I  have  ever 
known  in  newspaperdom.  It  was  royal 
cirnifKiny.  I.«ss  fiery  individuals  'o^ 
not  have  gone  so  far  in  an  undert;iking. 
Less  intelligent  men  could  not  haw  woo 
both  matexial  and  spiritual  object'^.  I 
suppose  Geveland  Press  is  one  oi  the 
most  powerful  newspapers  in  tbc  natior 
U>day.  Few  realize  wbat  a  grip  it  has 
upon  readers.  .Affection  for  it  M-eim 
copper-riveted.  For  fifty  years  these 
ties  have  been  binding,  people  learning 
that  it  was  tlie  policy  of  Scripps  not  to 
be  expedient  when  there  was  a  question 
of  public  right  or  wrong,  but  direct  in 
advocacy  of  what  to  the  editors  seemed 
right.  While  the  Press’s  champienshiy 
ot  “radical”  or  “unpopular”  causes,  such 
as  those  of  Tom  Johnson.  Roosevelt.  Wil¬ 
son,  LaFollette,  hundreds  of  ticklish  lo¬ 
cal  situations,  gave  pain  and  grief  to  some 
of  our  “best  citizens,"  nevertheless  the 
newspaper  unhesitatingly  made  its  choice 
and  those  who  thought  it  would  then 
most  surely  go  to  the  bow-wows  are  to¬ 
day  confronted  by  its  stupendous  com¬ 
mercial  as  well  as  editorial  success  rec 
ord.  I  would  not  tire  of  writing  of 
Scripps,  Paine.  McRae  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  who  made  the  Press  a  journalistk 
testing  ground  and  saw  their  enterprises 
encircle  the  globe.  And  I  advise  youiif 
newspaper  men,  makers  of  tomorrow’s 
daily  press,  to  make  intensive  study  of 
the  Scripps  original  principle  of  small 
papers,  priced  for  prince  or  pauper,  writ¬ 
ten  with  severe  economy  of  words, 
audaciously  fearless  in  just  public  causes, 
brightly  and  breezily  edited  for  human 
beings,  energetically  pushed  for  circula¬ 
tion.  industriously  sold  to  advertisers  at 
profitable  rates,  alive  enough  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  risk  and  not  so  stupid  as  to  be 
willing  to  “die  for  the  cause”  and,  above 
all  else,  absolutely  financed  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  solicitors,  reporters,  com¬ 
positors,  pressmen  and  other  operaton 
I  say  this  because  there  will  be,  I  an' 
confident,  more  rather  than  less  of  a 
demand  for  such  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

♦  ♦  * 

TN  celebration  of  its  birthday  Clevelad 

Press  recently  issued  some  literatuit 
from  which  I  have  culled  a  number  of 
Scrippsisms  which  form  a  fair  index  to 
the  character  of  that  great  publisher.  I 
reproeluce  them  here  as  the  best  exp'am- 
tion  of  Geveland  Press  success: 

“A  newspaper  is  a  thing  of  growth 
and  properly  conducted,  is  everlastiig. 
Tt  is  not  a  fake  or  a  snap  for  a  day  « 
two.  or  a  scheme  to  bunco  money  out  of 
fools’  jKxrkets.  A  reputation  for  honeiti 
and  for  ability  to  give  g<X)d  se’’vice  for 
money  is  more  necessary  than  is  a  reps 
tation  for  virtue  to  women." 

"h'ire  the  liar.” 

“.An  editor  who  is  honest  witli  hi* 
readers  and  gives  them  the  truth  puts  i 
wholesome  check  on  his  editorial  utter¬ 
ances.  If  they  have  the  same  facts  hr 
has  they  can  test  his  editorial  opinion  bj 
their  own!” 

“Competition  is  helpful  to  the  ahleS 
men  in  any  business  and  the  only  sufferen 
are  the  jackdaws,  who  try  to  wear  pe*- 
cock  feathers.” 

“There  is  nothing  about  the  private  in¬ 
terests  of  the  tontrolling  stockhoMer  9 
any  other  stockholder  tint  calls  for  sK 
coloring  of  news  or  shading  of  eifitoriii 
policy  in  any  Scripps  paper.” 

“Never  make  an  effort  to  win  po^ 
favor  by  false  pretenses  and  by  sh  w." 

“No  editor  is  wise  enough  to  deW^ 
mine  how  much  or  how  little  of  th  tn* 
he  shall  give  his  readers.  Give  th  m  * 
truth  and  they  can  write  their  ov  n 
torials.” 

“The  more  space  given  an  editor  in  «*' 
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Columbus  Dispatch 

"Ohio's  Gtoattst  Homs  Dolly  ^ 


I  GREAT" 
CENTRAL 
_  OHIO 


Paid  Circulation  < 

Wi  nOM  Vfl.  SO.  IKS 


more  than  93%  ?;• 
coocrntratrd  in  the  Croot 
Ctntral  Ohio  Markrt. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  'Estate  for  November  3, 


oas  .f  enough  the  less  valuable  IS  the  13  KANSAS  EDITORS 

loul  nxluced  by  dilution  of  energy.  , , 

-  HONORED  BY  CRAFT 

"It  is  an  error  to  produce  cheap  goods  - 

and  hire  high-priced  salesmen  to  force  Leaden  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Field* 
them  .n  the  public.  Contend  for  genuine  Attend  RMognition  Banquet  at 

nerit  of  a  journal  that  sells  because  it  is  r„iu,.  _  k« 

a  fo  1  newspaper  and  not  because  it  has  *  ^ 

a  *m  rt  salesman.”  General  Vote 

“Publishing  tlie  circulation,  if  honestly  Thirteen  Kansas  editors  were  accorded 
carrit'd  out,  is  beneficial.  Either  lying  special  honor  at  a  recognition  banquet  at 
or  a  lite  lying  about  circulation  is  dis-  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
konest  and  disastrous  to  prestige.”  Manhattan,  Oct.  19,  by  the  local  chapter 

- -  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

"The  surest  possible  way  of  persuading  banquet  and  the  admittance  of  the 

the  people  that  merchandise  is  valueless  ^itors  to  the  state  newspaper  hall 
*  to  give  it  away.  This  applies  both  to  was  the  closing  episode  of  a 

tree  jiapers  and  free  advertising  space.”  campaign  started  nearly  a  year  ago  with 
_  the  definite  purpose  of  honoring  some  of 

"Lying  about  circulation  to  advertisers 

aas  VICIOUS  and  «  unprofitable  m  the  honored  bv  their  fellow  newspaper  men', 
lopg  run  as  lying  about  news  to  readers.  q,;  sponsored  a  popular 

election  among  500  Kansas  newspapers, 
"There  is  only  one  profitable  way  of  giving  each  paper  one  vote  in  each  of 
^ing  money  out  of  advertisers.  That  the  13  classes. 

if  by  selling  enough  ^ies  of  the  paper  ^-^e  newspaper  men  were  divided  into 
»  readers  who  buy  goods  to  make  it  pay  classes,  one  for  dailies  and  the  other 

the  advertiser  to  patronize  it.  y^etkUts  or  semi-weeklies.  The  out¬ 

standing  editors  were  selected  in  each  of 
“If  the  question  be  whether  the  paper  the  two  groups  as  well  as  in  a  third 
should  get  more  money  than  its  space  is  special  class  for  newspaper  women  only, 
worth,  or  the  advertiser  should  get  more  The  several  departments  and  the  win- 
space  than  his  money  is  worth,  it  is  ex-  ners  of  each  follow : 
tTOTcly  importarn  for  the  future  interest  jhe  woman  actively  engaged  in  news- 
of  the  concern  that  the  advertiser  should  paper  work  who  has  done  the  most  con- 
luve  the  temporary  advantage.  structive  good  in  Kansas  journalism, 

— - -  Mrs.  Cora  G.  Lewis,  Kinsley  Graphic. 

The  best  editorial  page  of  all  Kansas 

CALLS  JOURNALISM  IN  daily  newspapers,  Topel»  Daily  Capital. 

The  best  humor  column  or  paragraph 
AMERICA  “UNFREE”  column  appearing  in  daily  newspapers, 

“Grass  Roots”  by  E.  E.  Kelley,  Topeka 
Daily  Capital. 

S.  S.  McClure  Sejr*  Press  Is  Compelled  The  daily  newspaper  having  the  best 
to  Print.  Vilest  Stuff  to  Attract  front  page  makeup  from  the  standpoint 
CircuUtion—Ch.rte*  French  Topeka  Daily 

Press  With  Suppression  editor  of  the  best  agricultural 

page  or  department  in  a  daily  newspaper, 
American  journalism  is  "unfree”  in  that  Leslie  Combs,  Emporia  Gazette. 
it  fcvls  itself  compelled  to  print  “the  The  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  who 
riest  stuff  it  can  get”  to  attract  circula-  has  made  the  most  constructive  campaign 
tkm,  declared  S.  S.  McClure,  veteran  against  graft,  crime,  corruption,  etc., 
fditor  and  foumler  of  the  first  newspaper  Henry  J.  Allen,  IVichita  Beacon. 
syndicate,  in  a  lecture  at  Columbia  Uni-  The  best  editorial  page  among  weekly 
versiiy  Oct.  29.  “The  most  terrible  newspapers,  Bcliot  Gazette,  John  R.  Har- 
criities  are  the  most  saleable,”  he  said,  rison,  editor. 

Mr.  McClure  included  the  press  of  The  best  humor  column  or  paragraph 


CALLS  JOURNALISM  IN 
AMERICA  “UNFREE” 

S.  S.  McClure  Sejrs  Press  Is  Compelled 
to  Print.  Vilest  Stuff  to  Attract 
Circulation — Charges  French 
Press  With  Suppression 

American  journalism  is  “unfree”  in  that 
it  fcvls  itself  compelled  to  print  “the 
riest  stuff  it  can  get”  to  attract  circula¬ 
tion,  declared  S.  S.  McClure,  veteran 
fditor  and  foumler  of  the  first  newspaper 
syndicate,  in  a  lecture  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Oct.  29.  “The  most  terrible 
crimes  are  the  most  saleable,”  he  said. 

Mr.  McClure  included  the  press  of 
Italv  and  of  Russia  in  his  charge. 

"Italian  papers,”  he  said,  “are  merely 
trade  pajiers  for  Italy.”  He  dismissed 
conditions  in  Russia  with  the  statement 
that  the  Russian  press,  like  that  of  Italy, 
IV  forbidden  to  comment  adversely  on  the 
Swernmeiit. 

“The  stupidity  of  the  French  press”  is 
t"  blame  for  the  “Uncle  Shylock”  Im- 
iwessidii  that  Europeans  have  of  the 
I’nited  States,  Mr.  McClure  continued. 
He  said  that  the  F rench  press  deliberately 
«ipi>r<  ssed  the  terms  on  which  the  United 
!'tate^  was  willing  to  adjust  the  payment 
1  the  French  war  debt. 

.Among  the  examples  of  what  Mr.  Mc- 
'tee  aid  papers  in  this  country  have 
'(^int  to  get  circulations,  he  included 
ihT Hall-Mills  murder  trial,  and  the  un- 
tnie  report  that  Princess  Ileana  of 
Rnmania  had  eloped.  In  the  latter  in¬ 
cident,  Mr.  McClure  said,  a  Turkish 
"e^sjsiper  reported  a  true  account  of  the 
idair,  but,  he  declared,  .American  news¬ 
papers  ancl  news  agencies  published  dis¬ 
torted  versions  "because  it  would  make 
*  better  story.” 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1927 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 


DAILY  POST  444,682 

SUNDAY  POST  :MB,96S 


KEUT-CKm  OOKTAVT 
■psiisl  gsfMssBtatlv* 

Orarter  BitfUJw,  VTV  TOES 


65% 

The  Baltimore  News 
reaches  65%  (nearly 
2/3)  of  the  homes  in 
Baltimore.  An  apprecU 
ably  greater  number 
than  its  closest  competi¬ 
tor  and  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  the  third  eve¬ 
ning  pajter.  Surely  this 
is  the  logical  place  for 
your  Advertising 
message. 

146, X38 

Cirrnlatieyi  figure  for  6  months, 
April  Iti  to  Sept.  30th,  inclusive 

BAL11M0RE  NEWS 

iMrfest  Evening  Circulation 
in  the  Entire  South 


column  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  Tom 
Thompson,  Howard  Couront. 

The  weekly  newspaper  having  the  best 
front  page  from  standpoint  of  content 
and  makeup,  the  Ellis  County  News, 
Frank  Motz,  editor. 

The  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  wtho 
has  made  the  most  constructive  campaign 
for  industrial  development  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  Leslie  Wallace,  editor  of  the 
iMrned  Tiller  and  Toiler. 

The  editor  of  the  best  agricultural  page 
or  department  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
J.  P.  Ruppenthal,  correspondent  for  the 
Russell  Record. 

The  best  weekly  newspaper  from  the 
typographical  standpoint,  the  Garden  City 
Herald,  published  by  the  E.  E.  Kelley 
family. 

The  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  who 
has  made  the  most  constructive  campaign 
for  industrial  development  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  George  W.  Marble,  Fort  Scott 
Tribune. 


REVISES  SUNDAY  EDITION 

Chicago  Tribuna  Now  Print*  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Section  in  Three  Separate  Editions 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  revised  and 
reorganized  its  Sunday  metropolitan  sec- 
ti<vn,  which  is  now  published  in  three 
separate  and  different  editions,  one  for 
each  section  of  the  city — west,  south  and 
north.  John  Watts  is  in  charge.  Per¬ 
sonalities  and  business  figures,  and  com¬ 
munity  projects  in  each  of  the  outlying 
districts  are  covered  by  special  Tribune 
reporters  for  the  metropolitan  section. 

The  metropolitan  section  was  started 
in  Eeb.,  1927,  to  give  outlying  merchants 
an  opportunity  to  do  good-sized  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Tribune  at  a  rate  within 
their  means.  The  metropolitan  section 
carries  different  advertising  for  each  of 
the  three  sections,  enabling  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  reach  desired  readers. 


BANQUET  PROGRAM  COMPLETED 

Speakers  Announced  for  H.  C.  Greer 

Dinner  to  West  Virginia  Publisher* 

Arthur  S.  Draper,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Setv  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
.scheduled  to  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  banquet  to  be  given  by  H.  C.  Greer, 
president  of  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.) 
Post,  to  editors  and  publishers  of  West 
Virginia  in  connection  with  the  West 
V'irginia  State  Journalism  Conference  at 
West  Virginia  University,  Nov.  8,  9  and 
10.  The  banquet  will  be  given  at  the 
Hotel  Morgan.  Nov.  9. 

Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of  the 
foreign  service  of  Associated  Press,  with 
headquartcr.s  in  London,  will  address  the 
gathering  on  the  gathering  of  foreign 
news.  H.  C.  Ogden,  publisher  of  the 
lYheefing  News,  the  IVheeling  Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  other  papers  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  will  preside  as  toastmaster. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastast  Growing  Cisiai 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Town* 

Ar»  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mooni  VemoB 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
Beth  tiemhers  ef  A.  B.  C. 

Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
rnsklln  A.  Ksitism,  Prss. 
Konat  Tsraon — gtw  AocksUs 


THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— prevent*  tjfpe 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 

Linotype  Intcrtype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompeon 


BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 


Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Maaufactursrs  of  Sparton  Tjrpo  Matal. 
Stock  la  Principal  CItios 


A  Survey — 

hy  Huber  Hoge,  Inc., 
advertising  agents,  to 
determine  which  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  is 
most  widely  read  by 
jieople  of  means  shows 
that  more  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  read  The  Sun  than 
any  other  newspaper ! 

,^un. 

New  York 


^  ROTO  „ 

GravurE 

Sections 

Newspapers 
F'r  Magazines 

STANDARD 

GraVitrc  Corporation 

I  fM  I».V  II  I  K,  M  N  li  <  V 
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R.  HOE  &  CO..  Inc,,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


bli$her  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


NEWSPAPEI^^BibLVED 

Bfamed  for  Mncb 
of  Poor' ®^production 

Small  city  newspapers  were  absolved 
and  advertising:  ai;ents  blamed  for  a  large 
share  of  the  poor  reproduction  about 
which  the  agents  frequently  compain,  by 
William  B.  Bryant,  publisher  of  the 
I’atcrsoH  (N.  J.)  Press-Guardian. 

“Agencies  send  out  mats  and  electros 
of  all  sizes  and  thicknesses,”  he  declared 
in  an  interview  the  other  day.  “The 
majority  of  small  city  publishers  are  to- 
<lay  equipped  to  give  good  results,  pro¬ 


vided  they  are  supplied  with  proper 
material  by  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Bryant  cited  an  incident  to  support 
his  contention  that  agencies  were  prone 
to  shift  the  blame  to  newspapers  when 
they  themselves  were  responsible.  The 
representative  of  the  Press-Guardian  was 
discussing  advertising  in  the  office  of  an 
agent  placing  a  soft-drink  campaign.  The 
agent  had  two  samples  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  drive  on  his  desk. 

“Here,"  he  said.  “This  advertisement 
is  one  printed  in  a  metropolitan  paper, 
and  this  one  appeared  in  a  small  city 
paper,”  and  he  indicated  which  ones  he 
was  referring  to. 


The  Press-Guardian  man  asked  to 
examine  the  advertisements  more  closely, 
and  he  found  that  the  advertisement  the 
agent  had  declared  appeared  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  had  appeared  in  his  own 
paper.  .i  ..  , 

“We  publishers  small  city  papers 
can  do  as  well  as  our  metropolitan 
friends,  if  the  agents-do  their  share  in 
sending  us  good  mats  and  electros,”  he 
concluded. 

MOSES  LEAVES  PRICE 

Harry  Moses  has  left  Price  Studios, 
New  York  news  photographers,  to  join 
the  Atlanta  staff  of  Fox  Movietone. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn,  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
'Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and  light. 
The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false  economy. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  AddreM  NENSCO,  Worcester. 


DUPLEX -REBUILT  is  RIGHT- REBUILT 

“You  aold  ua  a  proM  Mcoad  band  but  wa 
■  ,  miebt  bava  tbought  it  built  uaw,  ao  uicaly 

did  it  rua.”  (From  a  racant  buyar'a  lattar.) 


DUPLEX 

GOSS 

HOE 


USffiPRESSfS 


S 

i  COSS&HOE 


Bargains 
in  all  types 

tell  usyourne^ 
and  send  jbr  list 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


ALLENS  TO  BUY  ANOTHER 

Mineral  Wells  (Tex.)  Index,  daily  ind 
weekly,  is  under  contract  to  be  old 
Dec.  1  by  the  Index  Printing  C^.  ti  S. 
and  W.  P.  Allen,  who  recently  sold  oc¬ 
troi  of  the  Laredo  Times  to  the  Ma  sh- 
Fentress  chain.  S.  E.  Miller  is  et  itor 
of  the  Index. 

STARTS  N.  Y.  STATE  WEEKLY 

Publication  of  the  Avoca,  (N.  Y.) 
Journal  was  begun  this  week  by  Ch.  rles 
C.  Higby,  who  recently  discontinued  ,iub- 
lication  'of  the  Prattsburg,  (N.  Y.) 
Press.  Journal  will  be  a  weekly. 


Classified 


of  various  types  and  capacity:  what  are  your  needs? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advtftismg 
Inforination 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordm^) 

1  TIb.  —  .SO.  par  lia. 

3  TIbm. —  Ao  ptr  Ua. 

ALL  OTHER  CLAMIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Oadar) 

1  TIb.  —  .73'  pm-  Ha. 

4  Ttate. —  jSO  pm  Ua.  , 

Count  .fai  word,  to  tko  lia. 

White  .pac.  ch.rfa  at  .am.  rate  par  Um 
PM'  ina.rtion  a.  aamad  by  Iraqaaapp-of  la- 
aartioa.  MlaimuB  apaca,  tkrah  iiaaa/  Tk* 
Eidtor  a  Publiahar  raaarvaa  tha  rifht  ta 
claaaity,  adit  or  rajact  any  capsr.  ^ 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Eraniny  Paper,  exejuthre,  4«I4;  good  plait: 
earning  handaome  dividend!  on  price  laked. 
Arixnna,  California,  IlllnoU,  North  CaroilH, 
I'enniylrinla.  Alao  aotne  deairable  weekliaa 
J.  B  Shale,  Time*  Bldg.,  New  Tork. 

Autemohila  Oaida  Boaki,  aatebllahad,  wiD 
known,  np-to-data,  arallabla  for  ftO.OOO.  Pte- 
Iliher  baring  dittribatlon  facilities  could  bantfla 
Oarrla-DIbbla  Company,  11  Wait  48ad  StiBt 
New  Tork  City, 


Eatabliahad  Vawapapor  and  Nagaiiao  PrapwtlN 
bought,  sold,  merged  or  flnanesd.  CoolldeitW 
dealing!.  Loot!  Eddy,  Wrlglay  Bldg.,.  Cbicagi; 
Met.  Theatre  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


Middls  WBt  TrapartiB— ■xcInslTa  Ilatlags.  Mt 
damaging  pnbllcity.  Parsonal  service  la  evNT 
deal.  Everything  confidential.  Clyde  B.  Knsi. 
851  Boerd  of  Trade,  Kaniai  City,  Mo. 


Opportimity  for  New  Paper 


Hava  Kewapaper  Plant  In  Havana.  Rare  oppe- 
tnnlty  for  American  paper  to  Intereated  psrtj 
Ed  C.  OrlBtb.  Tampa,  Fla. 


DufJex  Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Cre^,  Mick. 


Timet  Bldg. 
New  York 


77  Wnabington  St. 
Cbicngo 


De  Young  Bldg. 
Sen  Fmnciaco 


Hoe  Quick-Lock-Up  Flat  Casting  Mould 


The  throwing  of  a  single 
Lever  locks  this  Hoc  Flat 
Casting  Mould  which  is  care¬ 
fully  designed  and*  coilstructed 
for  perfect  Balance  as  well  as 
Quality  and.  Durability. 

•v  Maxie.,  in  three  sizes — five, 
I  seven  and  eight  ctdutmis. 

If  lt*s  a  Hoe,  It's  the  Best 


■  Sharon  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


7'  So.  Doarbora  St. 
CHICAGO 


Porn  Marquette  Bldg. 
NEW  ORLEANS 


7  Water  SL' 
BOSTON 


Send  for  pgrttculars 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  tales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


The  Bridge 

between  the  Buyer  and 
Seller  of  Supplies  and 
Equipment  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages  of 

Editor  Sl  Publisher 

They  command  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  Newspaper 
interests. 


Picture  Morgue  For  Sale 


Will  bU  most  complete  Phot,  file  In  America 
whole  or  part.  Low  rates  on  selected  phste 
In  thonsands  to  complete  fanity  filB.  Mnntatk. 
255  Canal  Street.  New  Tork.  (Canal  0941). T 


CIRCULATION 


Clrnulatlaa  Buildars  —  Blair  a  Anatln.  UU 
Perktomen  avanna.  Reading,  Penn.  Originate! 
of  SalssmaBhIp  Onb  Campaigns. 


Cironlatian — When  quick,  nddlttanal  eirrulatMs 
roveraga  bacomaa  naceaaary,  ramambar  tbsl  W 
twenty  yenra  in  Uila  ana  line  ef  •ndeovsr  b 
your  proof  .agalnat  axpafimanttag.  Write  * 
wire.  O'Dell  Clrcnlatlao  Serrlca  Rnraan  Bm 
Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  WarM’s  largaat  Oiranlattan  SniUlng  On 
gaalBtlan — Tba  aaly  eircniatian  bnlldlm;  ssr*; 
Ira  la  Newapapardoa  farnlablng  pnb  Isbe* 
aflldarlta  of  tba  exact  roanita  of  It!  m*! 
campaign.  Tba,  Chariaa  Partlewa  Or  npasf. 
Ocrldantal  Bnlldlng.’  Indiafiapolia. 

Bnporiar  Olrenlatiaa  RniHari — lW  W.  t  ^ 
dail  Compaey.  104  North  Ballay  fivnone.  Iau*- 
’  villa,  Eonlerky.  The  eircelatlae  bnllr'  at  v 

gaalBtiaa  that  baa  aat  tba  atanda  4  w 

tggrnaalva,  encroBfal  cirenlaliae  enmpn*  ■*  ** 
twenty  yaara.  "  I 

11.000  Hew  Bnbaoriytlaaa  an  Brooklyn  P*W 
10.000  AtUiitk  City:  Cniqna  campa  tasNj 

farmer  pnbMaher.  gnroaB  fnaraataod.  ilae*l 
De  Ftteau  Btatlan  G.  Brooklyn,  N,  T,  I 
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Situadoaa  Waatad 


Ad  '  VrtUiaa  Man  wanted  to  plan  ami  writ*  In- 
ttli  itioaal  copjr  for  a  largo  Tozaa  nowipaper. 
T1>‘  doUo*  will  alao  bo  to  plan,  write  aad  oze- 
cui  InatltuUonal  adTcrtialng  campalgna  for 
pr<  i>ectlTe  adrertiaera,  doing  the  nereaaair  ro- 
•rarrh  work  to  produce  Inatltnttonal  copj.  Tbia 
•tr\ire  will  be  much  like  that  of  an  adrertlalng 
agriicj,  and  a  man  with  auch  ezperlence  will 
be  itiren  preference.  Only  copy  and  layKiut 
eip>  rience  will  not  qualify,  but  the  man  we 
•ram  moat  locate  proapecta,  do  reaearch  work, 
then  plan  and  write  a  complete  campaign.  In 
aatu  Cling  atate  age,  ezperlence,  aalary  ez- 
pecicd,  glre  referencea  and  aamplea  of  work. 
The  poaltlon  will  be  permanent  for  man  ac- 
lepii-d.  B-561.  Bditor  4k  Publlaher. _ 

Adrertlalng  Bolioltor  with  real  newapaper  aell- 
lag  experience  that  wanta  to  do  bard  work  on 
•mall  newapaper  near  New  Xork  City.  Addreaa 
Box  B-a(M.  Editor  A  Publlaher. _ 

Adrertlalng  Man  ‘Wanted  —  Experienced  apeclal 
edllioa  and  apeclal  page  men  for  work  on  prom¬ 
inent  dalllea  In  the  Eaat  and  Middle  Went. 
Thoee  who  hare  recorda  aa  big  producera  only 
need  apply.  Beat  dalllea;  bigheat  commlaalon, 
permanent  work.  .  Apply  Hiomaa  W,  Brlgga 
Company,  Suite  IMS,  Paramount  Building,  New 
York. 


Adrertiaing  Writer — 

Adrertlalng  copywriter  wanted  by  leading  Okla- 
boota  newapaper.  'Mnat  be  capable  of  planning 
and  writing  promotipn  or  Inatltntional  copy  for 
aeaepaiier.  Applicant  muat  alao  be  aMe  to 
plan  and  write  local  adrertlalng  campalgna. 
Only  copy  and  layout  experience  will  not  qual¬ 
ify.  In  anawering  atate  age,  experience,  aalary 
expected,  glre  referencea.  Poaltlon  permanent. 
B  5B9.  Editor  A  Pnbllaber. 


Olrcttlatlon — I  want  to  get  in  contact  with  a 
capable,  alert,  young  circulation  man  who  la 
looking  for  a  bigger,  better  job  with  greater 
opuortunitlea. '  Thia  man  muat  bare  a  wide  and 
•eceeaaful  experience  on  dally  newapapera  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  tbonaand  circulation.  Tbe 
•alary  la  liberal;  the  opportunity  for  increaee 
In  eaminga  la  there  when  deaerred;  tbe  city  la 
•ae  irttl),  an  Ideal  dlmate  where  llring  coata 
•re  low  and  where  opportunity  for  play  la  un- 
unal.  '  Addreaa  B-BM,  Bditor  A  Publlaher, 
firing  epiwctence  In  detail  and  atate  amount  of 
■eney  you  are  earning  in  preaent  poaltlon.  ThIa 
<  la  aa  anuaual  chance  for  the  right  man. _ 

Clronlation  Maaagor — Long  eatabliahed  Chicago 
Community  Weekly  with  Metropolitan  featnrea. 
Man  with  aocceaaful  record  of  promotiOB,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  boy  carriera  and  home  circnla- 
tkw  will  find  opportunity  with  future,  with 
permanently  eatabllibed,  lire,  growing  organl- 
latlon.  OIre  detailed  reply  in  writing  to  728 
Weat  6Bth  Street,  Chicago. 

City  Edibar  wanted  for  one  of  leading  erenlng 
dallle*  la  Carollnaa.  Olre  referencea  and  com¬ 
plete  Information  la  llrat  letter.  B-586,  Mdltor 
A  Publlaher. 

■dItarial—A  yonng  man  wanted  aa  newapaper 
•arker  on  the  editorial  ataff  of  an  eatabliahed 
beolliern  publication.  Muat  bare  a  good  ednea- 
tlea,  with  atatlatlcal  trend,  and  be  willing  to 
■crept  modeat  aalary  while  learning  tbe  Job. 
Vork  la  of  an  Intereeting  character,  with  a 
kright  future.  Bzceptlonal  referencea  aa  to 
Character  are  required,  and  while  prerloua  ez- 
Varlence  la  not  eeaentlal.  It  will  be  well  to 
•tate  tbe  character  and  extent  of  It.  Addreaa 

Box  n  608,  Bditor  A  Publlaher. _ 

Uitaiial — 'TwenTy  four  boor  newapaper  In  dty 
of  IBO.OnO  wanta  to  Hear  from  experienced,  ac¬ 
curate.  faat,  rewrite  men  and  copyreadera,  now 
employed  and  at  leaat  two  yeara  on  preaent  Job, 
who  aeek  better  poaltiona  at  higher  aalarlef. 
Willing  to  i  work  daya  or  ntghta;  no  booae. 
Ihould  bare  aome  exacutire  ability.  OlTe  com- 
Pletr  detalla  of  experience,  referencea.  aalary 
•kpe<  led  In  llrat  letter.  B-SOl,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li^r 

®ha  for  'Ooaitraeilag  — 'Wnat  hare  peraoaallty 
^  wide  acquaintance  with  pnbllabera  In  Baat. 
Wdte,  giTing  prerloua  experience.  Keyatone 
^rciiiatlon  Serrtce,  Beading  Trout  Bldg., 
Beading.  Pa. _ 

®>fc»<rtpttea  laUeltar  wanted  for  old  eatab- 
■»nr.i  high  claaa.  New  York  anbnrban  weekly. 
lleo>l  propoaltlon  for  bnatler  aa  area  baa  not 
gently  been  worked.  Addreaa  B-filB,  Editor 
*  P  Mlaber. 


Th«  man  who  Manufac¬ 
tures 'meets  the  man  who 
Buys  in  the  advertising 
nages  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 


Adrartlalag  Manager,  now  amployad,  10  yaara' 
experleaca  In  national  aad  local  diaplay,  aoaka 
poaltlon  with  amall  dally  about  6,000  dreula- 
tIoB.  82  ytari  old,  married,  excellent  prodocar. 
Keferencea.  B-Sfifi,  Bditor  A  Publlaher. 

AdTartiaing  Aaalataat — Young  man.  21,  daalraa 
poaltlon  In  adrertlalng  agancy  wtaera  knowledga 
of  layiHit,  enta  and  general  detail  la  raqnirad. 
At  preaent  emplgged  but  noka  opportunity  with 
agency  where,  with  time  and  axiicricnce,  tbara 
la  real  opportunity  for  adrancement.  Salary, 
nominal.  B-8T8.  Bditor  A  Publlaher. 

Adrartlaing,  diaplay  aolidtor,  yonng  man  20 
yeara  of  age,  aeren  yaara’  azpartance,  proren 
reaulta,  good  referencea,  Arallabla  Immediately. 
Addreaa  B-691,  Bditor  A  Pnbliataar. 

Adrertlalng — Yonng,  energetic  diaplay  adrartla- 
tng  anllcltor,  aereral  yaara’  ezperlence,  refer¬ 
encea.  Producer.  Arallable  immediately- 
B-5BS,  Editor  A  Publlaher. 

Adrartlaing  Saleaman,  Newapaper  and  Agancy 
experience.  Conatructire  aelllng  Ideaa,  com¬ 
pelling  copy,  layout  man.  Original  rapid  hand 
lettering  window  tieup  for  Herchanta’  ’’Ada.” 
Medinm  Dally  or  combination  Weakllea  noar 
New  York.  Permanent,  married,  excellent  rtf- 
erencea.  B  614,  Editor  A  Pnbllaber. 

Adrertlalng— Editorial — Two  yonng  men  trained 
In  newapaper  work,  thoroughly  capable  of  aa- 
enmlng  adrertlalng  and  aditorlal  reaponaibllitlea 
and  operating  paper.  Now  producing  reanita  In 
highly  competltire  field.  Seek  location  on  me¬ 
dium  alee  daily.  B-015,  Bditor  A  Publlaher. 

Adrertiaing  Managar,  aolidtor,  25,  4  yeara’ 
dally  and  weekly  experience,  wanta  poaltlon  aa 
manager,  aolidtor  on  email  dally  or  large 
weekly  In  South  or  Middle  'Weat.  Aratlablo 
Novemlier  15.  Keferencea.  B  567,  Bditor  A 
Publisher. 

Adrertiaing  MCanagar — Dally  15,000,  A.  B.  0., 
no  oppoaltton.  Mnat  be  rlgorona  and  rcaource- 
ful.  Addreaa  Box  B-006,  Editor  A  Pnblisher, 
stating  age,  experience  and  when  arallable. 

Aaiistant  OlroalatieB  er  Bulaeec  Manager 
wants  poaltlon.  I  am  cxporlencad  and  can 
prore  my  worth.  B-555,  Bditor  A  Publlaher. 

Otrcalation  Manager — Eighteen  yeare’  cxperlance 
In  erery  capacity  In  circulation  department. 
Will  Incraaae  drenlation  through  carriers  and 
dealers.  Age  88,  etngle.  Will  go  anywhere  for 
light  opportunity.  Bmployed  at  prasant.  Can 
glre  reference  from  present  and  former  em¬ 
ployer.  B-B80,_  Bditor  A  Pnbllaber. 

Clronlatioa — Ten  years'  axperlance  as  builder 
of  borne  dellrery.  Married.  81  yeara  old.  De- 
alra  connections '  wbars  hard  work  and  ability 
will  be  recognlacd.  Bdl88,  Bditor  A  Pnbllsber. 

Circulation  Maaagor — Experienced  on  large  ami 
small  dallies.  Capable,  prodneer.  Heterences. 
R'605,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Circulation  Manager 

Ilaring  completed  a  mneb  needed  rest  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  circulation  work,  I  am  ready 
to  accept  a  position  aa  circulation  managar  on 
a  newspaper,  eTsning  preferred,  where  bard 
work  and  conaclcntions  effort  will  produce 
result!. 

Know  circulation  work  In  all  Ita  detalla;  bare 
had  moat  experience  In  building  of  carrier  or¬ 
ganisations  and  home  dellrery.  No  Job  too  big 
or  too  bard  for  me  to  tackle. 

Now  lire  In  central  weat,  bnt  will  go  any¬ 
where  If  tbe  propoaltlon  la  worthwhile.  Mar¬ 
ried.  No  children. 

Address  Box  B-60e,  Bditor  A  Pnbllsber. 

Oircnlatiou  Managar — Now  in  charge  of  Hrcnla- 
tlon  on  New  York  State  Dally.  Member  of 
I.  C.  M.  A.  and  N.  Y.  Circulation  Mgr.  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Pamllltr  with  both  Independent  and 
office  owned  syeteme.  Arallable  Norember.  15. 
This  man  la  a  bntineaa  builder  and  can  Jglra 
excellent  references.  Sereral  years’  experience 
on  dallies  of  8  to  20  thoneand  ctrcnlatlon. 
R-012.  Bditor  A  Pnblliber. 

Otroulatlsa — Yonng  man  aa  assistant  clrcnlktloo 
manager  on  paper  up  to  80,000;  or  managaf,  np 
to  10,000.  Experienced,  boy  carrlart,  boy  or 
truck  distribution,  collections,  recorda,  promo¬ 
tion.  etc.  Win  go  anywhere.  Referencas  ex¬ 
ceptional.  B-62S,  Editor  A  Pnbllaber. 

Otrealatisa  —  Competent  I.  C.  M.  A.  member 
haring  small  city  rlew  point  with  big  town 
ezperlence  seeks  connection  arltb  paper  8,000 
to  10,000  needing  resourceful  worker,  good  on 
promotloD,  carrier  management  and  collections. 
Clean  record  aud  refareocea.  Knows  A.  B.  C. 
methods.  B-610.  Editor  A  PnblUber. _ 

Ciroulatiaa— Good  dty  circulator  wants  agency 
proposition  for  large  paper  In  suburban  town 
offering  pomtbnitles  for  experienced  man. 
R-611.  Editor  A  Publlaher. 

Claisifiad  Maaagsr'a  position  wantod  by  prsseat 

Basil  L.  8mltb  Byatam  rapraaanutire.  on  or 
about  December  let.  rormerly  ClaaaOlcd  Man¬ 
ager  In  town  of  500.000.  IsToral  years’  exsca- 
tiaa  experlanee  in  OlasdBod  laid.  rEzoallant 
past  record.  Very  best  references.  M  years 
oM.  married.  B-iM,  EtHor  E  PabH^w. 


dasaifiad  Manager,  7  years’  eucesstfni  selling 
in  highly  competitiTa  Bald.  Daelra  permanent 
connection  as  claaslOed  manager.  Will  organise 
and  build  a  loyal  go-getting  department.  I 
know  ClasslBed.  Age  82,  martisd.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Now  employed.  B-S74,  Bditor  A 
Pnblleher. 

Country  Circulator  waata  poaltlon  on  large 
dally.  Experienced  in  handling  and  training 
men  and  organising  carrier  ayatem  in  surround- 
Ing  towns.  Producer.  References.  B-606, 
Eilltor  A  Publisher. _ 

Desk  Man,  reporter;  llaa,  capable;  needs  Job 
Immediately.  8.  8.  Johnson,  820  South  Alllton 
street,  Phlladalphla. _ 

Editorial — 

(This  ad  Is  Intended  not  only  for  the  man 
who  baa  an  Immediate  Tarancy  In  hls  sports 
department  BUT  also  for  the  man  who  in  a 
tolerant  state  oC  mind  realises  hls  sports 
pages  are  not  aa  good  aa  they  sbonld  be;  for 
the  man  who  would  make  a  change  If  be 
thought  he  could  do  better). 

That's  Why  It’s  Kara 

Sports  —  Editor,  writer,  columnist,  promotion, 
syndicate:  has  been  head  of  a  large  sports  de¬ 
partment.  Is  a  sports  reporter  who  knows  the 
game  and  how  to  write  It.  Has  written  a 
human  Intereat  aporta  column;  not  merely  com. 
ment  and  stolen  thoughts.  llaa  bad  unusual 
auccena  in  aporta  promotion  for  newapapera. 
llaa  oyndicated  hla  own  copy  and  lia«  alao  held 
an  executive  poaltlon  with  a  ayndicate.  Re- 
lievea  he  can  equal  any  aporta  pagea  In  the 
country  and  aurpaaa  tbe  greater  percentage. 
Will  not  work  for  a  low  salary  and  privilege 
of  making  what  he  can  on  the  aide.  Will  work 
for  you  and  no  one  elae.  Not  an  old  man:  not 
a  youth.  Your  inquiry  will  be  regarded  as 
strictly  confidential.  Addreaa  Editor  A  Pub- 
llaher.  Box  8-616. _  _ 

Editorial— Position  wanted  by  young  man  with 
three  years’  experience,  copy  desk,  reporting 
and  sports.  Available  at  once.  B-BOO,  fldltor 
A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Young  man,  one  year  in  preaent  po¬ 
sition  as  feature  writer  and  reporter,  desires 
change  to  news  staff  of  paper  In  metropolitan 
area;  or  would  consider  .asalatant  editorship  of 
weekly.  Has  iiouaual  mo'rd  and  exceptional 
commendation  from  preaent  employer,  B-568, 
Erlltor  A  Publlaher.  _ 

Editorial  —  Bxocntlva  position  small  Eastern 
dally  or  weekly;  preferably  near  New  York. 
Have  two  college  degrees,  fonr  yeara’  expe¬ 
rience,  healthy,  ambitions  and  88,000  to  Invest. 
Now  employed  New  York  copy  desk.  B-S67, 
Bditor  A  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor,  now  employed  on  largo  dally 
In  Metropolitan  area,  desires  change  to  small 
city  dally  or  larga,  proaperoua  weekly.  Two 
large  dally  succaasea  la  part  of  bio  experience 
which  covers  ovary  pboec  of  newspaper  editorial 
work.  Heoaoned  In  ecpnonric  management  and 
can  handle  highly  competluve  8eld  with  credit 
to  paper.  Age  40.  married,  health  and  habita 
good.  Personality  will  build  good  will.  B-676, 
Editor  A  Publl«her. _ 

Newspaper  Woman,  varied  publicity  experience, 
■amplea  of  work,  desires  connection  with  pnb- 
llcity  or  news  organisation.  B-618,  Bditor  A 
I’libliahcr.  * 

Promotloa  —  Ten  years’  resultfni  experience 
qnallles  me  at  aaalatint  to  pnbllahor  or  to 
take  charge  of  promotloa  work.  Practical  Ideaa 
and  tht  ability  to  apply  them  are  part  of  my 
quallflcatloot.  Interview  on  requost.  B-57B, 
Editor  A  Pobllalier. 

Baportor,  28,  aingle,  6vc  years’  experience  gen¬ 
eral  asaignmenta  and  deak  work  on  metropolitan 
dally,  wants  place  on  Sonthem  or  Middle- 
western  dally.  Referencea.  8  803,  Editor  A 
Puhllaher. _ 

Roportar  or  Desk  Man.  Versatile  writer.  Edi¬ 
torial  and  A.  P.  experience.  Large  dally  prr- 
ferred,  B-620.  Editor  A  Pobllther. _ 

Roportar  or  Doak  Work — College  graduate,  23, 
posaeestng  a  competent  knowledge  of  JoumallKm, 
dealres  poaltlon  on  any  dally  or  weekly.  In  city 
or  suburb.  Had  4  years  of  aiperlence  In  Dnl- 
veralty  dally.  Salary  oecondary.  R-621,  Bditor 
A  Publisher. 

Roportar,  Datk  Man,  8  years’  experience,  young, 
energetic,  thoroughly  trained  In  all  departments 
of  editorial  room.  College.  Go  anywhere. 
B4tl7,  Editor  A  Publlaher. 


PUBU8HI1I8! 

W«  CAB  put  vou  in  toueb  with 
ffo-KAttArs — BiMi  who  hav*  autdo 
rucords  and  ara  aaibitiaiia  for 
farther  acbiavaiBOBts.  ^ 

CLASSIFIED  «»V1CE  •  ^ 

UMTOR  Cf  PUBLWBBR 


Space  Saleaman  -Young  man,  26,  college  grad 
uate,  4  years’  advertising  experience  handling 
newspaiwr  classified  and  display.  Can  write 
copy,  make  layouts,  and  understands  printing 
liroductiun.  I  can  satisfactorily  service  the 
muat  meticulous  clients.  B  622,  Etiitor  A  Pub 
Usher.  ’ 

Special  Writer,  employed,  wanta  aaalgnmants 
that  will  utlllic  bis  evening!  or  spare  time  In 
day.  Can  cover  any  subject.  B'571,  Editor  A 
Publlaher. _ 

Traveling  Represoatativo  wishes  position  with 
large  Magasine  publishing  house.  Ten  years' 
experience  on  Newapapera,  fonr  yeara  aa  Maga- 
ilne  distributor.  Capable,  energetic.  B  6417, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipmant  for  Salo 

Job  FroMot.  Fftpor  Cutton,  WIro  StUchoro, 
completo  lino.  Ovtrliaulod  and  fuar- 
ant^ed  maohtoaa  at  bargain  prlcoa.  Eaaj  torma. 
Hoffman  Typa  A  EngraTlng  Co.^  114  B.  IStb 
Htroot,  New  York  City. _ 

Two  Modol  8s,  1  Mwlel  14.  2  Mmlol  Qa.  4 
Ka  Mnotypea:  Monoty|K>  load  and  altig 
rul«>  caster;  Monotype  type  caster,  14  to  341 
|M)int,  usefl  less  than  one  year;  18  8  coliiiiiii 
SterfMityiH*  (‘liases;  3  Uoss  Hteaiii  Tables  and  2 
Automatic  Has  Fired  Rteaiii  Heneratora  (a  bar- 
KMlni;  Casting  boxea,  I>.  C.  Mot(»rM,  form  tables, 
leliiotyiK*  and  Stereotype  metal,  galieya;  500 
|K>und  and  1.500  pound  Metal  l*ota.  Hamilton 
laMthe,  Myers  Drill  Dress  and  a  lot  of  inlscel* 
ianeoua  eiiiilpment.  This  eiiiilpment  formerly 
use<l  In  the  plant  of  the  Lancaster  New  Rra. 
Prices  are  right  for  cash  buyers.  The  equip¬ 
ment  must  move  promptly.  Write,  call  (phone 
I.a  ncaster  20000)  or  wire  Lancaster  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  1.  Z.  Kuckwalter,  SeiTetary,  leancaater, 
PennsylTanla. 

Vaod  Ooas  Hat  KoUer  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
Mle  cheap.  The  Ooas  Printing  Preaa  Co.,  153 
South  Paulina  8t.,  Chicago,  111. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Buslnsaa  Bstablithsd  iu  1666 
350  Madiaoa  Ava.  Naw  York 
Faolfio  Ooast  Repraaantatlvai 
M.  0.  Moors,  8M  North  Bovorly  Drtvo, 
Bovorly  Hllla,  Osllf. 


WC  BUY  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  CLIENTS 
WE  SELL  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  CLIENTS 

We  also  specialise  in  appraiaala 
and  conaolidatioisa. 

Aad  ws  always  try  te  eoodaet  ear  aUeeta’ 
builaaaa  wlthsat  febUolty. 

Bask  af  oa  la  a  rseerd  af  II  yaara  ef 
tarries  te  satisfied  onatemata. 

Write  enr  aaerost  OMee,  m  bettor  yet, 
sail  ia  poraea  If  paaalbU. 

HARWELL  A  ROCKWELL 


Comer  Building 
Blrmlagham,  Ala. 


Timas  Bulldiag 
Now  York  Oty 


In  the  Near  Southeast 

WE  aro  prepared  to  mako  avallablo 
for  early  purchase  what  Is  un- 
questloitably  one  of  the  finest  nows- 

Saper  opportunities  In  the  near 
outhcast.  This  propoaltlon  will 
appeal  to  the  aucccaaful  newaMper 
man  not  handicapped  by  lack  of 
funds  for  inrestment.  Commualcato 
with  our  LItchAeld  elBca. 

THE  H.  F.  HENRICHS 
AGENCY 

LItckflald  Now  Yorki  160  rtftk  Are. 
lUtaoU  C.  L.  Heueer  k>  ckarga 


Services 


j 
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THEWaFARECOHMITm 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTIOH  HANAGEU 
ASSOaATION 

Can  auj^ly  you  with  coai> 
patent  circulation  men  cl 
capacity  and  ability  capabk 
to  take  entire  charge  cl 
your  department  or  to  fiO 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr. 
ence  E]r8ter,  care  ^tar 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL  . 


TF  you  have  just  moved  to  Attleboro 

you  are  entitled  to  a  month’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Sun  free — please  ask  for  it,” 
is  the  substance  of  a  box  used  by  the 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  i'wn  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  of  the  front  page,  to  the 
left  of  the  paper’s  caption.  Why  not  try 
it  in  your  community  as  a  means  of  win¬ 
ning  new  subscribers? — D.  P. 

Instead  of  waiting  until  new  buildings 
are  completed  to  run  advertisements  of 
the  various  individuals  and  concerns 
which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  buildings,  run  such  pages 
at  the  time  construction  is  started,  in 
addition  to  running  the  pages  when  the 
work  is  finished.  Let  the  pages  at  the 
start  of  construction  be  advertisements 
of  all  the  architects,  building  supply  com¬ 
panies,  etc.  And  the  pages  when  the 
buildings  are  ready  for  business  can  be 
these  ads  and  also  those  of  tenants  of  the 
buildings. — Frank  H.  Williams. 

The  Cle7<eland  Plain  Dealer  carries  a 
“Radk)  Dealer  Directory”  on  Sunday 
which  has  grown  to  occupy  half  of  the 
front  i>age  of  the  radio  section.  Names 
of  dealers  arc  classified  under  the  names 
of  radios  carried.  The  last  directory 
contained  the  names  and  addresses  of 
more  than  250  local  dealers.  Space  in 
such  a  directory  can  be  sold  for  a  sMcial 
rate  and  for  several  insertions. — U.  S.  V., 
.\kron. 


The  Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  Evening 
Journal  devotes  one  full  page  each  month 
to  an  editorial  feature  conducted  by  the 
English  students  of  the  local  high  school. 
The  opposite  page  carries  ads  of  Arms 
which  make  a  specialty  of  catering  to  the 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
age.  One  of  the  features  which  the 
pupils  conducted  successfully  was  a  high¬ 
way  safety  campaign,  featuring  sapropri- 
ate  articles  by  the  Mayor  and  Chief  of 
Police. — Victor  N.  Vetromile. 

The  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register  has 
recently  put  on  a  weekly  arts  and  book 
page  in  its  Sunday  edition  and  by  doing 
so  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  small  town  newspaper  to  make  such 
a  page  pay.  .Advertisers  on  the  page  in¬ 
clude  local  music  and  art  teachers,  dealers 
in  art  goods,  music  stores  handling  sheet 
music  and  musical  instruments  and  so  on. 
— Frank  H.  Williams. 

Under  the  caption  “Long  Beach 
Churches  Extend  a  Hearty  Welcome  to 
You,”  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram  is  running  a  series  of  half¬ 
page  advertisements  on  the  Saturday 
church  page.  Leading  ministers  of  the 
city  contribute  SOO-word  sermonettes, 
each  illustrated  with  a  photograph  of  the 
minister  writing.  Beneath  this  are  a  list 
of  the  fifty  business  firms  and  individuals 
sponsoring  the  ads.  At  the  bottom  is 
reproduce  photos  of  two  of  the  city’s 
churches. — H.  J.  A. 


store,  church,  hall,  school,  hospital,  etc. 
Run,  if  possible,  “cuts”  of  the  buildings 
made  from  pictures  taken  in  those  early 
days. — ^Fred  L,  W.  Bennett,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Who  censors  movies  and  plays  in  your 
city?  This  is  a  steady  job  for  someone 
in  most  cities,  and  a  work  which  is  little 
known  by  the  general  public.  A  story 
on  how  it  is  done  and  what  is  considered 
objectionable  would  make  a  feature, 
either  alone  or  for  a  theatre  section. — 
Bob  Sibley,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Jun  sponsored 
a  contest  in  which  it  asked  readers  what 
the  dty  could  do  with  $100,000  if  some¬ 
body  made  it  a  present  of  that  sum. 
Many  good  plans  of  real  merit  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  A  $100  prize  was  offered  for  the 
best  suggestion. — D.  P, 

The  Lorain  (0.)Times  Herald  is  run¬ 
ning  an  interesting  daily  feature;  “Meet 
the  Teacher.”  Under  this  caption  is  a 
1  column  photo  of  a  Lorain  school  teacher 
and  a  brief  biographical  sketch. — R.  T.  Cm 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  Toledo  (la.)  Chronicle  has  started 
a  series  of  weekly  features  under  the 
heading  “Little  Stories  of  County  Lead¬ 
ers.”  Each  week  the  picture  and  personal 
and  club  story  of  a  woman  leader  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  given  in  a  new  type  of 
“successful  women”  sto^.  Only  women 
in  the  county  are  used  in  the  series. — H. 
P.  E.,  Toledo,  Iowa. 

The  Denver  (Col.)  Post  prints  original 
proverbs  daily  sent  in  by  its  readers.  For 
each  proverb  printed  it  pays  $1.  The 
contest  is  proving  popular. — J.  B.  Dillon. 

NAME  TOKIO  CORRESPONDENT 

Victor  Keen,  formerly  of  the  Netv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  succeeded  to 
the  post  of  Roderick  Matheson  as  'Tokio 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Mr.  Matheson  died  in  July.  Before 


assuming  his  new  duties,  Mr.  Kec  i  sjggi 
four  years  as  manager  and  rorres;  ondn 
of  the  Japan  Advertiser  in  K*  be,  a 
charge  of  circulation,  collections  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

DAILY  EXPOSES  BOAT  CASINO 
Reporters  for  the  Los  Angeles  tiemif 
Express  found  and  exposed  a  ioati^ 
gambling  palace  now  under  const  ructici 
in  a  secluded  portion  of  the  harbor  at 
San  Pedro,  last  week.  Pictures  of  the 
craft  which  is  the  former  bar  .entin 
“Monfalcone”  were  printed  by  the  Ex 
press  and  showed  the  lower  deck  fitted 
up  with  41  gambling  tables,  roukttr 
wheels,  and  50  slot  machines.  Un  the 
second  deck  a  cafe  and  a  dance  floor 
145  feet  in  length  were  being  fitted  uf 
by  a  crew  of  45  carpenters.  I'xpRii 
reporters  who  manag^  to  board  the 
barkentine  alleged  that  the  gamblaf 
tables  were  being  connected  with  eledrit 
wires  to  make  gambling  “safe”  for  the 


On*  nawapapMP — tls*  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blxwkats  tb«  great 
Pittsburgh  markat,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  ia  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scripps-Hoteord  Newspaper 

Natitmal  Advertising 
Department 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Ksv  Tork  Oklosst  Detroit  AtUsts 
San  rmaeisao  Lee  Anaeiao  Seattle 
Pertlaad  PUladelpfcla 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


UliLP  your  retail  stores  to  have  Christ- 
mas  shopping  accomplished  early  in 
your  city,  with  salesladies  able  to  enjoy 
their  Christmas  and  Christmas  eve  without 
lieinp  too  fatigued.  Start  a  local  letter¬ 
writing  contest,  with  nominal  prizes  on 
the  subject:  “Why  Christmas  Shopping 
Should  Be  Done  Before  December 
I'irst.” — C.  M.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

I’nder  the  caption  “IT  IS  SAID,”  the 
Malden,  Mass.,  Evening  News,  runs 
daily,  on  its  editorial  page,  a  column  of 
local  brevities  that  has  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  widespread  comment.  Certain 
aspects  of  events — things  not  important 
enough  to  be  featured  in  separate  news 
stories,  but  possessing  human  interest — 
are  treated  in  this  column,  together  with 
odd  items  of  information  containing  the 
element  of  surprise,  and  interesting  side¬ 
lights  on  local  projects  and  persons. — 
X’ictor  N.  Vetromile. 

Many  insurance  policies  contain  clauses 


Newspaper  Engineering 

-A  An  organization  spKializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

tfesstteftr  ButUinfs, 

PreJueSwm,  Optretien. 

Smfuey*,  VetueSiems. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


which  make  protection  void  in  case 
ashes  are  stored  in  wooden  containers 
within  a  certain  distance  from  buildings, 
or  if  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  gaso¬ 
line  is  kept  in  a  building.  These  clauses, 
explained  by  an  insurance  man,  make  an 
interesting  feature. — L.  G.  M. — Waverly, 
Iowa. 

Have  a  reporter  write  a  series  of 
features  in  which  the  former  glory  of 
old  public  buildings  in  your  city  is  told. 
Tell  about  the  commanding  position  of 
that  old  hotel  in  the  early  days;  how 
that  old  office  building  was  once  looked 
upon  as  ultra-modern;  how  proud  the 
people  of  other  days  were  of  that  old 
iwmwminininiitwmsmimwMiininininiinmniiiwintum 

does  not  ask  yon 
to  sign  a  con- 
tract.  It  has  no 
sales  force  but  the  world  celebri¬ 
ties  who  contribute  regularly  to 
its  output.  It  has  been  a  syndi¬ 
cate  for  eighteen  years  and  is  still 
floooshing.  It  has  far-flung  con¬ 
nections. 

lOl  MILI^  STRE^EIT 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

J.  J.  Bosdan,  Anna  M.  Weisa, 

Editor.  Manager. 
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UNITED'PRESS 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  news- 
papera  everywhere. 


Buffalo 


The  Wonder  City  of  America 

la  enay  for  any  aalaa- 
man  to  covor,  if  ko 
worka  from  tbo  diatriet 
rontoa  and  mapa  glvon 
bim  by  dia 

buffalo  evening  news 

Road  in  4  out  of  5  Buf^  Bomas 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
EAlter  aaS  PaMiakw 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Rayrwatathrve 

Graybar  Bldy.  Tribvaa  Tawar 

Naw  Yarh,  N.  Y.  Ckicaca,  DI. 

AUaatic  Bldg.  Watarmaa  Bldg. 

Pbiladalphia  Bestaa 


A  DVERTISERS  who 
a/T.  understand  the  lows 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  bt 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  theM 
twenty-one  key  cities. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSTI 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Abw  TrtbvN  Part  Midiioa  DmoenI 

Baom  Nm-BcpabUeui  loai  Cttf  Pna  DUai 

BwUiwtoa  Qaatte  KataROaUCtO 

BorUnttim  Baak-Ipt  Manballtoan  TIm- 

Oedtr  Napidi  OaatUc  BapobUcaa 


OentcrrUla  loaagiaa  A 
Cnian 

Clintae  BertM 
Caandl  BloCk  Naa- 
partU 

Danoport  Dcoocrat  A 

Lada 

Datenpart  Tina 
DiAagaa  Tatapaph- 

Part  DmBa  Meaaafar 
k  Ohroolela 


Part  Madiaon  DmoenI 
loaa  atf  Praa  aum 
KtttaA  OaU  CtO 
Manballtoon  TIm- 
BtpabUeaa 
Maaaa  CUp  Olobe- 
Oaaatla  A  TtaHi 
MaaeaUm  Javnal  A 
Naai-Trlkaa 
OriarlB  laflfter 
flattliwa  Herald 
OUuBva  Oaater 
Slow  Citp  Joamil 
Bloat  Cltp  Trlbana 
WaaklnitM  Jomal 
Watarkn  Ceorter 
Watarla  Trlbam 
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